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A Meeting of tlie NTational Indian Association was licld 
on Thursday evening, July 1st,, at the .Society of Arts, John 
Street, Adelphi, when a Paper was read })y Mr. Syed Hassan, 
of Oude, on the “ Social I'ositioii anfl. Education of Moham- 
madan Women in India.” The chair was taken by Sir John 
Budd Phear, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. The lecturer,, 
having been introduced by the Chairman, read as follows :— 

Th; . ask which I have undertaken—the task of delivering a 
lecture on the social position and education of Mohammadau 
women in India—is one of peculiar difficulty. The nature of 
the subject requires delicate handling, tact, and experience. It 
would have been better if soma one abler than myself had 
undertaken the duty which has been imposed upon mo, for I*" 
feel that a great responsibility rests upon one who stands forth 
as the representative of a particular community to illustrate and 
explain their customs and institutions to outsiders. 

I may be allowed to promise that i» this address I deal with 
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tike intemal life of a fteotion of your Indian fellow ^subjects. 

«a aooonnt of their religion are known as Mohammadans 
vx Hussulmase, and who constitute a large proportion of the 
M.tire p6pulation of India. Belonging as I do to the^Moham- 
mad^n community, I beg to be distinotly understood that I do 
not stand be^^or^you to advocate a cause or to support a system, 
!but simp}y to narrate facts and draw legitimate conclusions 
» ^m them. 

The first point to which in this paper attention should 
primarily bo directed is the Zanana hystem. It is on this subject 
that English peoi>le entertain more erroneous notions than on 
any otlier connected with Eastern life and manners. The word 
Zanana is derived from a Persian word which moans a lady, 
and is applied to any thing or any place belonging to women 
The counterpart in "Westorn Asia is Ha/ram —an Arabic word 
signifying a sacred place. That portion of a house which is 
occupied by the female members of the family is therefore called 
the Haram—for it is regarded as a banctuaxy consecrated to 
them, and inaocebsible to the intrusion of any man. Ever}'* 
Mohammadan house has got a Haram or Zanana. The ac¬ 
commodation afforded by the Haram of course varies according 
to the means of the indi\iduaL It may be a palatial rosidenee 
with all the comforts which Wealth can supply or oriental fancy 
can devise; or it may be the lowly dwelling of one in the 
humbler walks of liie, with a room or two built round a central 
courtyard. But even in unpretentious households a garden 
TUay often be found attathod to the female apartments And 
the ^pCaram is always so situated as to be beyond the rude gaze 
of impertinent curiosity. 

In all oases in which the means of the family permit, the 
female members keep themselves secluded in the Uaram, and in 
India they seldom walk out in public. If visits have to be paid 
the vehicles are screened. Perhaps in'all parts of the world 
<»ihe pleasures of shopping have a peculiar fascination for ladies, 
the myste^j^of which the male sex cannot pretend to divine. 
To eigoj^jU^ pleasure it is not necessary for an Indian lady to 
go to th^l^rket or bazaar, for the customs of the country give 
her the priyilege of seeing aU thingo at her own house. 
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Tradespeople are always ready to sendVir whatever 

value they may be, to the Haram for i^eetion and ^proval 

There is one fact in connection with custom wSSl can¬ 
not be impressed too strongly upon ouh^gj^ ’ 

appreciation of which is essential for the p^p ^ ' 

of the subject. Seclusion of the Zanana is p 
a privilege **‘of the highest order, and one 
onjoyed by all. Those tvho have the good fortuS 
privilege are known as parda nmhins. To be a " 

regarded as a social distinction, and a sign of 
An English lady would be shocked at the idea of 
indoors always. An Indian lady would be equally 
idea of coming out or giving up her pat'dah. If from tV 
of circumstances she has to do so, she considers it the 
misfortune that could befall her. One hears commonly intf 
country that women in the East are kept shut up in the ZanA 
Perhaps in the main this statement is true. But prima faeie\ 
would imply that the male portion of the community were in th^ 
habit of keeping the women in confinement. It would be more 
in accordance with facts if it was stated that in some Eastern 
countries women kept themselves sechided. 

It is not, however, all Mohammadan women that can keep 
themselves thus secluded. Those who must earn their livelihood 


or go about on household duties do so unhesitatingly. They 
comprise, generally speaking, the class of people who would be 
excluded from the ordinary signification of the word “ lady,” but 
who are, notwithstanding, honest and respectable. Vicissitudes 
of fortune sometimes compel even more highly bred wonjen to 
forfeit the distinction of parda nothin, and to put up with their 
altered circumstances. It must be noticed here that the mero 


fact of these women being unable to enjoy the higher privilege 
of keeping to the Haram does not in the eyes of any class of 
the community of India constitute a reproach to them or a 
reflection on their character. In fact the rahon d'etre of the* 


Zanana system seems to have been completely misunderstood. 
It is not, as many would suppose, intended to keep women in 
check, or to shut them up, but to satisfy -their own desire of 
following a custom which has become deeply rooted in the 
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V ^ ^ ^ ' 

3&jwt, ,atid to pay defe^® ideas of tlie requirements of 

,j^ibd«l^ty. If ^ese <?an be made to, cbange, if our ladies 
vibsegia to* tbal^® extent to irbicb' tb^y carry tbeb reserve 
Ifi 'ttnneoeireary, i/T® Zanana system will 

; lorfliwitb be i^®^ » corresponding extent. 

Tbe bues^ *i^® ®^i?i?^ Zanana system seems to , 

be sbtouded^^^y^®**'^^* custom existed among the Athe¬ 
nians^* and ‘'^®^ Oriental nations, and the Prophet of Arabia 
** evidently^ ® i^* however introduced, it 

has re»©'^ climax in India. In other Mohammadan coun- 
. tries ^ api^ear in,public, and in some even without tho 
trance of a veil. In 8iam Mohammadan ladies go about 
^p^ely almost as English ladies do here, and I am informed 
that country temporary Mohammadan sojourners from 
^/dia allow their women the same liberty. In Java Mobam- 
-^jifladan ladies of rank are constantly invited to Dutch receptions, 
•^and levees and public dinners. In the Eelyat or tribal eommur 
iiities of Persia women are not only free to go out, but may 
constantly, be seen ridi»g oa horseback. Among the nomad 
tribes of Arabia, and even among the citizens of Turkey, females 
often take healthy exercise. ' 

In the face of these facts ^ it cau hardly be contended that 
the Zanana system was introduced into India by the Muham¬ 
madans. - The evidence which is brought forward in support of 
this charge consists of Ihe records of ancient Hindu writers, 
from which it would appear that some Hindu queens were in 
the habit of appearing in public in the discharge of their 
queenly duties. Supposing those records to be i>erfectly reli- 
able^lP^ evidence is by no means sufELcieut to substantiate the 
charge. Mohammadan queens and empresses have often done 
the some, and even in our own time her late Highness Nawab 
Secundra Begum always held her public levees and reviewed 
her troops in person on horseback. 

> . There can he little doubt that the custom of female seclu&ou 

briginiled in the distant past; that it was introduced by 
royalty tQ.,guard its favourites from the public gaze, and fashion 
orystalUsed it. Every man with the smallest pretension to re- 
* Jlawliason’s Hist, of the Fii-e Ancient Monarchies of the East. 
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spectabUity hid hie wife and female longings from the rude 
gaae of the masses.”. But setting asidythe eonventionelitiee 
of the Zanana system, the privileges powers of Moham- 
madan J^ies are of the highest order. ly^n household mat¬ 
ters the authority of the lady is supreme atAj^un-hounded. 
all the daily concerns of life her influence 
her advice is sought and invariably deferred to. sends 
invitations to female friends, and it is her duty alsi ^ receive 
the female guests. Presents are always made to th /. 

the house. Those who wish for coneossioua or favours 


master of the house seek in the first instance to win the 
graces of the lady, whose influence, if once exerted on 
behalf, is sure to secure their ends. The duty of visiting fema. 
friends and of receiving them also devolves on the mistress oi 
the house. In some families of great respectability even female 
visitors, if previously unknown, are not readily received. Euro¬ 
pean ladies, however, are often received as visitors in many 
families, in Oiide at least. These visits deserve encouragement 
on both sides, for if they become more froq^uont and systematic 
they are sure to bear very wholesome fruit. They W'Ul consti¬ 
tute porliaps Uie best means of developing greater sympathy 
between the English and Indians, and also of imparting instruc- 
jtion to our women and of promoting thoir general welfare* 
The fear of criticism when the Zimana is accessible to valued 
and sincere friends who can judge from a higher standpoint 
will lead to improvements in many directions, and will rc-aot on 
the social and moral tone of our inon. If Hindu ladies should 
also take part in these mutual visits the result will be still more 
satisfactory. The difference of language will no doubt at first 
stand in the way, but I believe English ladies always Icam 
Hindustani much quickov than English gentlemen, and will 
soon overcomo this difficuffy. On the other hand, Moham- 
madan ladies ought to meet them half way by tiying to learn 
'English. When tliis practical difficulty is surmounted topics o^, 
mutual interest will not be wanting. If English and Indian 
ladies know and understand each other better, 1 have not the 
slightest doubt they will appreciate each others’ company. 

From what has been said already it is evident that the 
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ists ia India, has neither the sanotLon of 
, and yet time ahd usage haye unpressed 
yard appearances of a religious institulaoB, 
ossible to do away with it in the preheat state 
a question which demands the serious atteo- 
yhammadan gentlemen who take the slightest 
^he welfare and future pospects of their nation. 

, however, will be manifest to all—namely, that a 
jneensus of opinion among our co-religionists in Bidia 
i.utely essential for the introduction of any real reforms, 
absence of a strong and well-marked public opinion among 
.lan Mohammadans is a great barrier to the abolition oi 
xany pernicious customs. The development of such, opinions 
will be the work of time and education; but those of us who 
have' an opportunity of coming to this country may perhaps 
' steal a march over our brethren in India, who have never been 
completely isolated from the scene of their old associations and 
long-established prejudices. If from our' visit to England we 
l^umi nothing else, we at least learn *to respect the English 
people and English institutions. We are impressed with the 
purity of the moral atmosphere which surrounds an English 
home, and struck with the wholesome influence which the social 
euperioiity of women enables them to exercise on the conduct of 
men. These are lessons which we ought to take to heart, and 
which I hope we shall never forget, for they will serve us for 
our guidance in all our efforts for the social amelioration of our 
women. • 

The general want of secular education among Mussulman 
ladies and. their inabilitj' to take care of themselves, coupled 
with the absence of a public opinion and a more or less general 
want of the chivalrous spirit of our forefathers among Indian 
Mussulmaus, will, I am afraid, make the total abolition of the 
Zanaua sy^stem, for the present, a hopeless task. But at the 
4afne time I believe that an ameHoration of the existing system is 
absolutely necessary, and may with tact and resolution be 
brought about. 

Setting aside all other considerations, the most elementary 
laws of health demand that greater freedom should be given to 
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our ladies.. The iuifluence o£ the Zauana 
interesting study by iteelf, and I have hau 
to deal with it in some detail; but the sUbj> 
of too technical a nature for inseHion in th. 
however, state this much, that the majority o 
ladies enjoy very indifferent health, and tha.i 
degeneration of Indian Mussulmans is owing to thi 
oonneotion with this subject it may be mentioned tL 
the demand for lady doctors is most pressing. Ol 
A merican lady doctors who are now in Calcutta make vt 
sums. For the present, if we can induce our ladies to 
the custom of such Mohammadan countries as Turkey or An 
a great step will have, been gained, and the most pressi 
requirements of sanitaiy laws will have been supplied. 

Let us hope that among so many Mohammadan gentlemen 
now returning to India there will be fomd some of sufficient 
moral courage to initiate this measure, and I have no doubt that 
they will soon find many to follow in their wake. I am aware 
that the practical difilculties in the way are great, and that 
perhaps social isolation will be the lot of the pioneers of reform 
in India, as it has been in other countries. But the self- 
sacrifice of some is always essential for the Common weal, and 
. “ The bravo man thinks on self the last of all.” 

The share taken by Mohammadan ladies in the household 
work varies nearly as much as in this country, but the superin¬ 
tendence of household affairs is considered essential in all well- 
regulated families. To the art of cooking our ladies pay 
esi^ecial attention, and are always proud of their accomplish*' 
ments in this respect. A lady of the highest quality considers 
it no disgrace to superintend the kitchen. I do not know what 
English ladies think pn that subject now, but history tells us 
that fifty years ago thbir grandmothers were as proud of their 
skill in the art of cookery %s Indian ladies are at the present 
day. The spare time in the Zanana is passed in needlework, 
embroidery, and the reading of books, chiefiy of a religious 
character. Indoor games pilayed with the dice are common, 
and small bets are often xc^ade. Cards seldom find a place 
amo^ these games. One the virtues of the female sex is 
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juadan ladies are not wanting m ithis 
of* attention is often paid tie it., :Jn all 
j are i)ne ,or two djiressmakers ot pmfiltiimtii 
ysi find it easy to satisfy tlie tastea. ,of tkoir 
weakness of Indian ladies for jewellery is also 

Aucataon of girls attentu)n is paid early. .In every 
.amily there is a governess, who must be of good 
-Si and of the religious persuasion, of her employers, 
aircments are generally limited, but she must possess a 
iiaracter. Her most important duty Is to teaeh the girle 
3 family by which she is engaged, but she has also to teach 
de of the poorer neighbours. This system of gratuitous 
iucation used at one time to be very common, even outside the 
Zanaha. It was far ii'om unusual to see the boys of a whole 
neighbourhood receiving instruction in the houses of one or two 
ef the richer inhabitants who could afford to keep a teacher. 
!]^b syetem of indigeuous schools, or maktalkams, has gradually 
died outj. and has been replaced, in some respects iuiideqtiately, 
by the Government schools; but the education of girls is still 
cariied on to a large extent on this system. 

The extent of this education varies greatly in. different 
families, and, I believe, in different parts of India. After 
mastering the alphabet the child is put in the way of spelling 
passages from the Koran, and when she has acquired some 
facility in -doing this she is made to read a few chajiters of the 
same, and to get by heart certain portions. In some cases the 
•Hindustani translation is also at the same time taught and' 
explained. The Arabic and Hindustani characters being the 
aanm, the girl can with little additional taught to 

read books in her own language. These l^oo.ks when taught are 
often of a religious character, not uncommonly sacred histories. 
This is th^ amount of instruction Usually given in a Moham> 
madan household, because the average governess cannot go 
beyond. In some cases the teaching may fall short of thia 
standard, in others it goes much ah/ove it. You will often find 
girls who can read all ordinary b loks in their own language. 
Many can read Persian, and somp can even write it, while 4n 
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rearer instaiieea a Hgb.’standard of AraBjo is acquired.. X 
oaq say of Oude at. least. ]B!ngUsh is to ^jddta 

yray apibag Mohaznmadan girls, but the instances in ,:)^.luch,.it 
has b»en Jean^t ar© very rare. It must be in,, mind raut 

Persian apd , Arabic are to us what Latin and G^eek would to 
you,—OUT own language being Hindustani. Where aqquir^ 
ments of a higher order are met with among our ladies, it 
will be found that their education has been conducted by their 
fathers and brothers, and that they have not been left to the 
governess. 

Luring the golden days of the Andalusian Empire 
madan ladies excelled in arts, sciences and literature,, 
acquirements were often equal to those of men. Even 
up to the dovrufall of the Mog^l d^musty has given birth 
ladies of high intellectual acquirements, and to auUioresses 
whom any country may be prftud. Some of the most touching 
linos in Pension j>oetry have been written by Indian ladies. On 
this head I wish to quote from a paper on th© '^Mohammadans- 
in India,” rend before this Association some years ago by my 
friend Mr. Amir Ali, from whom I have received valuable sug¬ 
gestions in writing this paper. He says that From the time 
of Razia Loguin, the daughter of the second Afghan King of 
l)elhi, down to her late Highness Nawab Secundra Begum of 
Bhopal, and her noble and gifted daughter, there has been no 
lack of ladies of talent and acquirements.” Again, “The 
daughters of Shah Jahon and A^rangzeb (two of the Mogul 
Emperors) were remarkable for their i>olitical abilities.” 
Examples could be multiplied, but those already given are suffl- 
ciont for our purpose. 

From what has been said above it may bo gathered that, 
speaking generally, tho c^ducation of girls is not neglected 
among Mohammadaus. But there are three directions in which 
this education requires gi’eat improvements. 

In the first place it is not wide spread—for the number of 
those who can employ governesses is comparatively very small. 
Moreover, the amount of attention bestowed by the latter to the 
gratuitous portion of their duties will necessarily depend u|)on 
their own inolinations, and cannot be. enforced. In the second 
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fdaace standard of education is, in the majority of oases, 
very low, not ihom unwUling^ess on the part of the pupils to 
learn, but from the incapacity of the teachers. Lastly, what is 
more important than all, is that the course and subjeotf of study 
require a great deal of modifioation—for education, limited 
though it moy^be, can be made very useful if only it is of the 
proper kin^ In this respect I believe even our higher standard 
of edueati^ to be deficient. For although Persian and Arabic 
are acqwed, a knowledge of such elementary things as arith¬ 
metic matory and geography is often almost as much wanting 
as it is in the indigenous schools above described. These are 
thiu^ which can easily form a portion of the most elementary 
curriculum, if only the teacher knew them herself. 

Want of good books on Histoiy, Geography and Travels, 
and of other works of an interesting and instructive natu)*e. 
Written in good Hindustani, forms a serious drawback and will, 
in some measure, account for the deficiency felt in this respect 
among the better educated. The avidity with which all books 
are read which are fit to be placed in the he>uds of our sisters 
and daughters is remarkable, and the demand is much greater 
than the supply. As soon as any really good book in Hindustani, 
especially suited for girls, comes out of the press, the first edition 
is exhausted, and in a short time it has to pass through several 
editions. 

If we bear in mind the obstacles which interfere with the 
progress of female education among us, it will not be difficult to 
suggest means for their removal. A most important thing is a 
supply of good teachers to all families that are willing to 
engage them. These must not only be competent themselves, 
but must know the art of teaching They must possess good 
character and be respectable; and great caution is necessary 
on one point, namely, that the governess, if Christian, should 
sciupuloubly avoid all interference with the religious training 
• 4>f her charge. If once the suspicion ai'ises that any tamper¬ 
ing with religious views is attempted, even indirectly, the 
project will fail. The feeling is somewhat like that of Pro¬ 
testant families iu employing Boman Catholic nurses. It may 
be here suggested that the National Mohammadan Associa- 
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tion in Oalcuttai wliioh is in a good position to ascetiain the 
real wants of the people, may render valuable assistanoe in this 
direction. 

But a]}art from supplying in this way the requirements of 
the rich, it will be necessary to open schools for the middle and 
poorer classes. Even the indigenous schools or tmUahs conld be 
rendered useful if their course was regulated and secular 
instruction added to the religious. It will be a mistake to 
attempt to supplant the religious instruction altogether, fer in 
that case people in most places would rather not have any 
instruction at all. But when useful subjects and inters,^ng 
studies have once found a place in these schools, they will k>on 
be appreciated and a^'e sure to progress. 

The want of books will have to be remedied, and in this 
direction some efforts are already being made, and these efforts 
are always encouraged by Government. I beliovo, however, 
that one of the objects of the National Mohammadan Assqcia- 
tion in Calcutta is to supply this demand. This is, undoubtedly, 
a very wise project, and I wish the Association every success. 

What has been described above is the old genuine orthodox 
system, and improvements in the direction suggested and in 
other ways, if they can be carried out, wiU make it all that is 
desirable. 

A very important branch of female education 1 have not yet 
mentioned. It consists of sewing, embroidery and needlework 
of all kinds, which form an essential part of the education of 
girls, especially of the higher classes. But a great many widows 
and others make their livelihood by it. ^ 

So far as I am aware no schools supported by. Government 
exist fur the education of Mohammadan girls, but there are some 
that are kept up by private means. At Bampore a girls’ school 
has been established under the auspices of Uis Highness the 
Nawab. There is one in Bhopal, and one in Lucknow, and 1 
am informed that the Mohammadan Girls’ School, recently,, 
established in Madras, is in a thriving condition and well 
attended. 1 do not see why other places should not follow the 
example. One of the functions of these schools will, no doubt, 
be a supply of trained mistresses. 
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The question of msmage requires a brief mention; and 
first as to tbe natur<^ of tlie contjract. As tbe language of legal 
authority will hav'* greater weight on this question I shell giyo 
jou a short quot^i^Oii whidh is free from technicalities. ‘•Marriage 
otnong the Kohammadans is essentially a civil contract, 
acceptance consent form the basis of a Muhammadan 
marriage, pod though in India some Hindu ceremomes are gone 
through *fter the deed of marriage has been drawn np and 
attested the principle always remains tlie same The man Is 
ashed «^hether he accepts the woman as his wife, he answers in 
the 'Ifirmative; the woman is asked whether she accepts him as 
Jie hushand, she answers ‘ Yes.’ Then follow the usual phrases 
fOout honour and love. A deed is drawn up by a qualified 
person in Mohammadan law and duly attested.” 

The power of divorce is a natural corollary to the civil 
nature of a marriage contract. Both parties are ^mtitled to 
dissolve the marriage; when the dissolution piocoods from the 
husband ho has to pay the entire ante>nnptial settlomeiit ; when 
it proceeds from tho wife, she forfeits her right to it. The wife 
is besides entitled to separation for ill treatment, desertion and 
want of maintenance. 

The age for marriage varies in ditforent parts of India “In 
Behar, the North-West I’rovinces, anti Oude and Upper India 
g^enerally, men scarcely ever marry before twenty; women novor 
under fifteen or sixteen But very often mon are beyond thirty 
and women above twenty before they think of marriage. Among 
the liiu^sulmans of Bengal proper, early marriages are rather 
frequent in imitation of the Hindus.” Marriages in India are 
more like what I have been told of French marriages , and still 
more like the majority of royal mamages in Europe. An 
acquaintance between the future husband and wife is not con- 
eidored essential, and oil particulars are ascertained and settled 
by the parents. Love is left to follow the marriage, and, curious 
though^ It may seem, it almost invariably does follow. In a great 
many instances, however, where marriages are contracted between 
Illations, tho bride and bridegroom know each other tlioroughly, 
-often from their very childhood. 

It has often struck me as something remarkable, that although 
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iHarriages are llius contraoted without in m^y cases a due 
to whether the parties suit each other or hot^ the Tesuits 
skncmt invariably satisfactory. The fact admits of ho dbhbt 
' that the p^pportion of unhappy marriages among'us is decidedly 
less than in any other country. A divorce is an wtremely rare 
event among Indian Mussulmans, so much so if^deed that we 
have no divorce courts. The feeiing of family honour restrmns 
the upper classes at least from taking such a step. ( 

The marriage of widows is perfectly legal accordihg tb 
Mohammadan law. In some parts of India, however,the 
example of our Hindu neighbours has stamped it with*^^ 
appearance of iiupropriety. In a great many Mohammada|£, 
families, therefore, the marriage of widows is not encouraged?^ 
Among the Mohammadans of Lower Bengal, howeveri widow 
marriages are common. Unlike Hindu widows a Mohammadan 
widow has to go through no penance, and her condition Buffers 
no alteration after the death of her husband. She generally 
dispenses with the gaudier part of her jewellery, and, is .attired 
in simpler costumes, and even greater atteutiou and respect 
are shown her.- 

I have already trespassed upon your time and patience to 
some extent, and shall conclude this paper with n few remarks 
oa polygamy. 

Among all eastern nations of antiquity polygamy was a 
recognised institution. Its practice by royalty, which eveiy 
where boro the insignia,of divinity, sanctiffed its observance to 
ihe people.” Mohammad found it prevailing in its worst forms,, 
not only among the Arabs, but among the surrounding natigns. 
He did everything to suppress it. In those days a man could 
marry as many wives as he pleased.- Mohammad limited the 
number, and although ho permitted a man to have four wives, 
he added a prohibitive clause to the permissive, a clause 
intended to gain more and more force with the development of 
■society, and to ultimately suporsede and destroy the pormiseive 
character of the law. That the far-seoing law-giver has sue- 
ceeded in attaining his object is evident -from the fact that at- 
strong public opinion has developed itself in India and in othet 
Mohammadan countries, where, polygamy is no more an not' of 
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90 ({|f>{)reservatioTi. Modern comOientators hold that the Koran 
ifirtually prohibitab>T^urality of wivea, and the tacit consent of 
modem Mohammadan socletj* proTes that their dictum ia 
recognised. n 

In India number of those who possess more wives than 
one is Tory e^all, and is becoming smaller every day. Byen 
'among the old generation at least ninety-tive per cent, are strict 
monogaiuiBts, and from the new generation polygamy has 
almost entirely disappeared. 

Pat where you hear of the seraglio of some Sordanapalus 
of the East with so many hundred wives^ you must bear in mind 
tZ.at he is one of the monstrosities of nature, and that in that 
light he is deservedly regarded in his own country, as he ought 
tp be in all parts of tlic \\ orld. 

The Ohaiiiman then invited those pivseiit lo discuss the 
interesting paper that had been read. 

Mr. Amir Ai.i observed that the lecturer had said almost 
everything that required to ho said on the .sul>ject of the 
social position of ]\Tohaniiiiadan women. lJut as many erro¬ 
neous ideas were entertained by English people regarding 
their legal position, he would make a few observations by 
way of supplementing Mr. Hassan’s remarks. So far as the 
legal position of Mussjiilman women was concenicd, it ap¬ 
peared to him that they occupied a better position than 
Englishwomen. As soon a.s an Englishwoman marries she 
loses her individuality, and ceases to enjoy the civil rights 
which she had before. A Mohammadan woman, on the other 
hand, retains all her privileges when married: she can sue 
for her own debts, she can devise or alienate her property. 
In every respect her i)osition is better than that of an 
Englishwoman. Especially is it so in reference to the cus¬ 
tody of children. Tii India among Mohammadans their cus¬ 
tody is secured entirely to the mother. Probably in time 
Englishwomen will ho permitted to have these privileges too. 
Socially, doubtless, the position of Mohammadan women was 
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in many respects inferior to that of Englishwomen.* I'he 
institution of the pardah ought to be done tiway with. Mr. 
Amir Ali believed that it wou*td be done away with, and 
that th# spread of Western ideas would induce cultured 
people to give more liberty to women. ' With regard to 
polygamy, the Mohammadans are not as bad as they are 
thobght to be. In India plurality of wives is an institution 
which is dying out. The parents of the bride adopt precau¬ 
tionary measures against it, by means of the ante-nuptial 
contract. The money which the husband settles on his wife 
may become forfeited if he marries another wife. By these 
previous contracts a second marriage is prevented. Such 
arrangements are made not only by well-to-do families, but 
also in the poorer classes. In time polygamy will be alto¬ 
gether destroyed by means of this custom of covenants. 

Mr. Hodgson PiiAT'l’ said that the subject,under discus¬ 
sion was one upon which Englishmen could hardly throw 
much light, for it involved questions which, as a rule, 
Mohammadans could alone deal. with. He would therefore 
make a few general remarks indicating some of the conclu¬ 
sions which the discussion indicated. What they had heard 
as to the legal condition of women, their infiiience in the 
household, and the disposition that there was on their part 
for mental culture, showed how careful Englishmen should 
be not to draw hasty conclusions as to the actual social con¬ 
dition of their fellow-citizens in India. He could not help 
being often impressed with the errors into which we fell 
regarding such matters, from prejudice or ignorance. The 
next conclusion he derived from the discussion was that a 
great change had taken place within the last few 3^ear8 in ‘ 
Mohammadan opinion—a change which was most encoura* 
ging in the prospect it heltl out. It would have been impos¬ 
sible twenty years ago—even ten years ago—to hear Moham- 

ir 2 
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madau gentlemen making such statements as had just been 
heaTd. One regrettable circumstance connected with our 
rule in India was that for so long a period after introdiiction 
of British rule Mohammadans had abstained frqjn taking 
part in the facilities afforded for English education; but now 
evidence comas from every quarter that they are willing to 
come forward and to qualify themselves for professions,and 
Government service; and more than that, they are now 
willing to come to this country and pursue their studies here. 
Immense ^lolitical results must follow from such a change. 
Great responsibility rests on those who have thus come to 
the front in regard to social reforms, and lasting honour will 
accrue to Uiem if they carry them out successfully. The 
position of social reformers, who are the first to lead the way, 
requires great moral courage in opposing old-established 
opinions, and they* deserve hearty support. Mr. Pratt had 
been gratified to hear that the demand for books for the 
reading of Mohamraadaii ladies was greater tlian the supply. 
He thought the demand for skilled medical service was also 
very important, and that ‘European and Eurasian women 
have there a great field before them. Such doctors, besides 
practising, would be sure to be able to find opportunities to 
inspire Mohammadan ladies with a desire for self-culture. 
All must recognise that no real progress can be made in 
society unless woman stej^s forward with man to promote 

I. 

improvements and to use her power of influencing the world 
for good. He thought the discussion of the evening helped 

to indicate that a great future for India was beginning. 

<• * 

. Mirza Peer Buksch remarked on the degree of mis¬ 
understanding among enlightened people as to Mohammadan 
institutions. 

Mr. Abul Hassan Khan considered that the Zaiiana 
system Had hindered progress in India, and had produced 
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many evil results. He hoped that befoi’e long when Western 
education, which is spreading very fast, had increased still' 
niore„ this institution, which stands in the way of progress, 
will be dsne away with. 

After some further discussion, the Chairman addressed 
the meeting. He began by thanking the Jecturer’for so 
graphically enlightening the audience in regard to the most 
important features of the Zanana system. He had no doubt 
that the seclusion of the pardah is not an unwilling con- 
fitraint on the Hindu or the Mohammadan lady, for she looks 
■on it as it is judged by the social opinion prevailing around her. 
It is considered as the mark of respectability and rank, and it 
is manifestly something that only the wealthy can maintain, 
resembling in this respect the cramped foot of the Chinese 
lady, which effectually distinguishes her as belonging to the 
^iristocracy from her birth. Amusing instances could be 
related of cases where the privilege of the pardah was claimed 
■and pertinaciously insisted upon by people who had no right 
to it. It is satisfactory to find that, notwithstanding tlie 
force of the social rules bearing upon this subject, the change 
of feeling described by the lecturer has begun; but we must 
not forget that, for substantial advance, it is to gradual change 
of the social sentiment that we must look, not to any outside 
force operating againk the will of the lady portion of the 
community. Doubtless the man who first stands forward to 
try to alter existing systems and ways of the world, always 
personally suffers from the isolation in which he stands; and 
in no case has the reformer more to endure, 4;han when he 
deals with social, questions. But in Bengal (at Calcutta at 
least) a large number of heads of families, members of the 
Brahmo Somaj, liave already asserted a decided though 
regulated independence in social matters. Their women have 
come from behind the pardah. The marriage age has been 
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altered. In some considerable degree our European social 
freedom has been adopted, and many practical difiicultiee 
have been successfully overcome. Though these, of course^ 
are not co-religionists of the Mohammadans, ^yet they 
necessarily afford a background of support to all pemons, of 
whatever section of the native community, who desire to pro¬ 
mote similar reforms. The Chairman said he felt bound to* 
confirm Mr. Amir Ali’s statement as to the result of a com- 
parison between the civil rights of Mohammadan and 
English' women. There can be no question that we are- 
seriously behind the Orientals in this matter. But here we- 
too find difficulty in making changes. We find that we have* 
to advance, if at all, by small steps. When this is the case- 
amongst ourselves in England, we ought not to blame our 
Mohammadan friends for not making their reforms so quickly 
as we could wish. With regard to the legal aspect of divorce 
touched upon by the lecturer, it is true that there is seldom, 
or never, a divorce suit amongst the Mohammadans occurring 
in our Indian courts ; but it is by no means rare that divorcee 
take place, arid that the validity of them becomes relevant 
matter in litigation. But it is manifestly unnecessary that 
an ordinary case of divorce should come into court with the 
Mohammadan law of marriages. Here again, however, the 
social need for amending matters must be the great ground of 
reliance to which we must trust for the requisite change. 
The Chairman again thanked the lecturer for his paper, and 
expressed his satisfaction that so many Indian gentlemen had 
by their speeches that evening shown themselves far advanced 
in opinion with regard to the custom of the pm'dah. He 
ventured to add one argument to those adduced by the 
lecturer in favour of a relaxation of the custom. He con¬ 
sidered that.the question is not limited to its purely social 
aspects. It has a national or race side to it. The lecturer 
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deplored that the Zanana system has had the effect of 
deteriorating the physique of the upper classes of Moham- 
Tuadan women, and hence also that of men. But. he would 
carry the observation further than this. Taking the men and 
women of any existing race, the average capacity of the 
female cranium is unquestionably less than that of the male ; 
.and it also appears reasonably certain, from such evidence as 
is available, that the divergence between the two has during 
•very many centuries past been increasing to the disadvantage 
of the female. The relation was more one of equality in the 
days of the cave men than it is at the present time. Thus it 
would seem that the greater intellectual strain on the mind, 
coui^Ied with the continual struggle which the dominant man 
has had to encounter in the battle of life, as compared with 
the subordinate woman, has had its effect. It is time then, 
if possible, to turn the current, and to endeavour, not only in 
India, but also here, to redress the’wrong that women have 
so long been under, and to place them, as nearly qs may be, 
on even terms with men. He - was sure that all present 
Would heartily thank Mr. Syed Hassan for his instructive 
paper. 

Dr. 11. Mooke proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
saying tliat Sir John Phear had been one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished friends of the people of India, and that he would 
never be forgotten at Calcutta for the good that he had done 
'While he lived th^re. 

]^rr. Aiisan Uddin Ahmed seconded the vote of thanks, 
■which was cordially carried, and the meeting then concluded. 
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TEOHNIOAt INSTRUCTION IN WEAVING. 


For the last twenty years the importance of technical schools- 
has been increasingly recognised in varioas parts of the Continent 
of Europe, schools in which practical training in manufaotnring 
industries is combined with scientific instruction. Attention has 
also at length been drawn to this matter in England, and at the 
Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds (which was founded six years 
ago), a Textile Industries Department has been endowed by the 
Clothworkers* Company of London, where the weaving and de¬ 
signing of woollen goods can be theoretically as well as practically 
learnt. It is to be regretted that at present there appear to be 
no similar classes in England for cotton weaving. In Germany 
technical schools do exist for this branch of work. As the Leeds 
College is of such recent growth, and has probably not been much 
heard of in India, it may be useful to give an account of the 0001 * 80 - 
that it arranges for students ; and we shall mention also some of 
the opportunities for learning weaving on the Continent. 

The Yorkshire College, Leeds, includes classes for mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, geology, biology, coal mining, zoology, botany, 
civil and mechanical engineering, classical literature and history, 
mental and moral science, modern literature and history, French,. 
German, Oriental languages, <kc. The fees are from one to four 
guineas per session for each class. Students in the Textile Indus¬ 
tries Department are able, therefore, at the same time to carry on 
their studies in some other subjects. 

The latest Report of the Textile Industries Department states 
that the session had been attended by 40 day students and 30 
evening students. During the last year the classes have been 
'removed from comparatively inconvenient premises to ‘‘some 
handsome, commodious and well-appointed buildings ’’ erected by 
the Clothworkers* Company, where the lecture and class room has 
seats for 90 students, “ each of whom may, if he chooses, have his 
own lock-up desk.” The room appropriated for small hand looms- 
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contains 30 looms, each on a separate stanJ, with seat attached, 
giving every facility for freedom of working. “ The weaving shed 
is a fine room, 80 feet long by 36 feet wide, and well lighted. It 
contains 15 large hand>looms, each mounted to weave a particular 
class of goods ; also sIk power-looms, all different iu constructiou,” 
one having been lately added, the capacity of which is 36 shifts. 
Formerly the College was only open two days a week for textile 
industries instruction, but now it is open on four days for the 
advanced class. '‘The result of this arrangement is that a larger 
number of patterns has been woven during the present than in 
any former session (upwards of a thousand), and each student in 
this class will take home a piece of cloth cut from each oue of the 
patterns, with all the information necessary to enable him to make 
goods in the fabric, and apply the knowledge thus obtained to the 
various branches of textile goods for which it is most suitable.” 
There are three prizes offered by the College, fjv which the com¬ 
petition was very close in the past year. Out of a class of 22 
studeuts 17 competed for the prizes, aud some of their designs 
wei-e much approved. “ The punctiiiility of the students, and 
their work, as to quality and quantity, are highly commendable.” 

The weaving course at Leeds consists of two years’ lectures, 
instruction aud practice, arranged as follows ;—Mrsi year's course. 
Practical weaving on small looms; plain drawing, drafting, designing 
and colouring the following weaves of cloth : plain and single-make 
cloths ; combinations of single-make cloths \ double-make cloths 
backed with weft; double-make plain cloths backed with warp 
and weft; reversible double plain cloths; double plain cloths 
backed with warp. Materials. —Wools—clothing and lustre ; 

properties of wool; appearance of fibres, as revealed by the micro¬ 
scope and adaptation to the requirements of the manafactnre of 
textile fabrics. Noils^ mungo, shoddy, flocks : the sources from 
which they are obtained, aud the methods or processes by which 
they are produced. Mohair, alpaca, cotton, silk : the nature and. 
properties of hair, as distinguished from those of wool, shoddy, &c. 
Scribbling aud spinning ; scouring and fulling. Finishing: doe¬ 
skins, fancy velvets, Scotch goods, &c. Fee £10 10s. per session. 

The advanced or second year’s course is as follows :—Practical 
weaving on large hand looms; designing original' patterns on 
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point paper, and colouring them to indicate the woven fabric in 
figured twill-cloths; figured double plain cloths; triple-make 
figured cloths, &c. Calculation of goods and analysis of patterns, 
which comprise the following branches : plan of weave ; siae of 
yam, both warp and weft; counts of sley or sett; width in loom ; 
weight of yarn/ both warp and weft. Theory of colouring: 
primary colours; formation of secondary and tertiary colours. 
Fee 8s. per session. 

There is besides a dyeing department, in which there are 
lectures on colouring matters, &c., with opportunity for practical 
work in the dye-house. 

The instructor in the Textile Industries Department, Mr. John 
Beaumont, was sent in the year 1876, by the Yorkshire College 
Council, to the Continent, accompanied by Mr. Walter McLaren, 
in order to visit the technical schools of Belgium, Germany and 
France, the expense of the journey being defrayed by the Cloth- 
workers’ Company. The Boport prepared by these gentlemen, as 
the result of their enquiries, gives a valuable account of the chief 
centres for technical education on the CV>utinent, and from it we 
extract the following facts and observations in regard to weaving. 

In Belgium there are several weaving schools, the best of which 
are at Ghent and Verviers. In France also they ai'e numerous, 
generally in connection with a large technical school or an indus¬ 
trial society, which societies often have mnseuras fur patterns and 
manufaoturea, and club-house meetings, besides the classes for 
industrial arts. Bheims and Amiens present the greatest facilities 
in France for instruction in weaving. The Professor at the latter 
place ihas written a valuable work on this subject, and constructed 
many diagrams and models for his students. 

Lille (in the North of Franco) has a useful Institute, part of the 
object of which is to train the heads of establishments and direc¬ 
tors or foremen of workshops in a systematic way. In the South 
of France there are weaving schools for silk and velvet. Through¬ 
out the whole of that country it appears that there is move¬ 
ment in favour of technical education, and among the subjects 
which it is generally agreed must be taught, theoretically and 
practically, in schools, weaving takes a leading place.” 

In Germany technical education is moie fully. devel(q)ed than 
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in either France or Belgium. In every town there is a Getcerhe 
Sdiule (trade school), in which boys who ere intended for business 
have preparatory training of a suitable kind. There are also 
numerous* poly technic schools, where professors hold classes on 
such subjects of study as architecture, land surveying, engineering, 
tedinical knowledge of machines, chemistry, &c» aln some places, 
for instance at Chemnitz, in Saxony, the Gewerbe Schule is on a 
very large scale, and includes professional teaching, supported 
partly by Government. 

Among the best weaving schools of Germany are those of 
Chemnitz in Saxony, Miilheim on the Bhine, Crefeld in West¬ 
phalia, Beutlingen in Wurtemburg, Grilnberg in Silesia, and 
Mulhouse in Alsace. We wilL record chiefly the facts mentioned 
in the Beport in regard to the Chemnitz School, as, though there 
are some variations at each place, the type does not vary greatly. 
At the Chemnitz, weaving school there are 54 looms, twelve of 
which are worked by steam power, and they are of great variety, 
to give experience of different kinds of working. As designing is 
an important branch of the training, many of the looms are of a 
small kind for weaving patterns, and the students get much prac¬ 
tice in arranging their looms for the new patterns which they 
have designed. The students pay* for materials, and keep the 
patterns they have woven. None of the German schools confine 
their teaching to one class of goods, though most attention is 
naturally given to the special manufacture of the district. At 
Chemnitz worsted goods are the chief manufacture, but the 
weaving and designing of cotton, silk and linen is also taught. 
At Mulhouse, cotton chiefly is worked. The Chemnitz students 
are occupied fur 38 hours a week, dividing their time between the 
following subjects :—Analysis, &c., of patterns, composition of 
patterns, theory of hand-weaving, theoiy of power-loom weaving, 
practical weaving and cleaning. There were at Chemnitz at the 
time of the Beport 40 students under five masters ; the fee is 
£13 10a., and .£4 lOs. for materials. The. students there,, as well' 
as at Mulhouse and Miilheim, are mostly the sons of manufacturers 
and merchants. 

One of the special objects of these weaving schools is to 
•educate overseers and manufacturers, and by no means only to 
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teach the actual mauageraeub of a loom. It ia somotimes urged 
that a young man should learn weaving in a first-rate mill, where 
he could see the newest patterns and machinery, and got an insight 
into the general management of business sneh^as he could not 
obtain at a school. Mr. Beaumont and Mr. McLaren, in their 
Heport, say, in reply to this, that the wearing school is not in¬ 
tended to supplant the training in a mill, but to supplement it 
whore it fails. ‘‘ In a well-managed factory, wh^re every one has 
his whole time occupied with his own duties, and where every¬ 
thing goes, as it were, by clockwork, no one has time to teach a. 
learner these things. Even if there were the time, there might 
not be the desire to teach. The jealousy of overlookers is 
often so great that, instead of helping a person who 
comes to learn, they hot unfreqnently do much to binder 
^ him.” “ The result of the present system is that very few suc¬ 
ceed iu mastering all the branches of this business. Those who 
succeed do so with infinite trouble, and after many mistakes, 
while the great majority only learn to work in One department, 
and are thus inefficient workmen all their lives. At a weaving 
school none of these difficulties are felt, for there are masters, 
whose whole duty and interest it is to make their scholars as 
skilful as possible, and thus a regular supply of good overlookers is 
turned out. The benefit is thus shared by every one. The over¬ 
lookers receive higher wages and the masters have their work 
better done. By the training which the masters themselves 
receive iu these schools they arc able to look after tbeir businessea 
more ^thoroughly, and to supervise work themselves, for which they 
would not be otherwise qualified. There is another advantage 
which the school possesses over the mill. In a mill, as a rule, only 
one class of goods is made, and, therefore, a young man learning a 
business there can only become acquainted with one branch of 
manufacturing. In a well-conducted school he will become familiar 
yvith all classes of goods and all materials.” “ The fact, that 
so many weaving schools exist in countries where the value of 
technical education is thoroughly understood, is in itself a sufficient 
proof of their utility. The Governments of the different countries- 
would not continue- to support and enlarge existing schools, and tp 
found others, if this success had not been ascertained. Nor would 
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ibe leading manufaotarers subscribe largely, and help to manage* 
some of the best schools in Germany and France, if they were not 
convinced that, from a business point of view, they answered their 
purposes.* It is because they are regarded everywhere as profitable 
business investments that they are supported, aud that the sons of 
manufacturers and their workmen attend them.”' * 

It is to be regretted that the Beport which we have extracted 
from is now out *of print. Its object, however, has been in some 
degree accomplished, fur several of the recommendations which the 
authors suggested, as the result of their journey, for the improve¬ 
ment of the Leeds Weaving School at the Yorkshire College, have- 
now been carried out. The size of that school, which was one 
point dwelt on, has been increased, and a dyeing department has 
been added ; prizes, too, are now available for successful students. 
Perhaps before very long technical training schools may be estab¬ 
lished on a good scale in India. Meanwhile, the sons of manu¬ 
facturers aud others, who desire to turn their attention to mauu- 
facturing work, might derive benefit from a period of study at the- 
Leeds Weaving School, or at one of the Continental Schools such 
as we have described. 


BOMBAY A HUNDBED AND FIFTEEN YEABS AGO.. 

TranilateA hy Professor MeJmtzek from a MS. by Kiebuhr, 
Father of the Historian. 

(Contimml from paye Alo.) ^ 

In this country of India dwell also many Farsis, or descen¬ 
dants of the Persians, who were expelled from their country 1100 
years ago by the Arabs, who had become Muhammadans. If any 
one wishes to be instructed in the religion of these ancient Per¬ 
sians he has only to peruse their principal book, which M. 
Anquetil has communicated a short while ago to the public in or 
French translation.* He had especially undertaken a voyage to 

* The title of the work is “ Zend Avesta, ouvrage de Zoroasti’e, conte* 
nant les ul<Sos theologiquea, physiques and morales de ce legislateur, les 
q^r^monies du culte religieux qii’ il a ^tabli, and plusieui’s traits importaus, 
relatifs Al’ aucienne histoire de Perse, par M. Anquetit de PoiTon." The- 
work of the learned Th. Hyde, De Jteliyione de vetenm Persariim is known. 
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India in order there to discover the law-books of the Farms, and 
to learn there the old languages in which they are composed. 
Accordingly, he had made more ample researches concerning their 
religion and their custom^ than those which my other occupations 
-allowed me to make. I shall, nevertheless, in this place report 
what I have leamt from their conversation and what I have 
•observed en passant. 

The Pam's, beiug di8cix>le8 of Zordust, or Zoroaster, adore one 
almighty and eternal Being, who has created everything and pre- 
•serves eveiythiog. But as in general men absolutely require 
something visible, which may remind them of the Creator, the 
Parsis address their prayers to the sun, to the moon, to the stars, 
■and to other created things, but above all to fire, as the purest 
and most active of all the elements. For this reason they keep 
not only in their temples a fire, which they constantly feed with 
fragrant wood, but rich merchants likewise maintain a similar fire 
in their houses. In one of their temples in Bombay this fire is 
burning since about two hundred years. Their veneration for 
this element goes so far that they never blow out a light, for fear 
of defiling it by their breath , it is even asserted that they would 
not extinguish fire with water, even if their houses were to be 
entirely consumed by fire. Purification of the body is a capital 
point in the religion of the Parsis, as well as of the Indians and 
Muhammadans ; they also recite their prayers standing. Circum- 
- cision is just as repulsive to them as to the Indians. Like these 
they marry their children often before the sixth year, and have 
only one wife; but if she be barren the husband takes a second. 
‘Theyidare to dnnk neither wine nor spirits {siv). Beef is not 
prohibited to them by their own laws; but when they arrived in 
India they were obliged to promise to the pagan prince who took 
them under his protection not to kill horned cattle, and this has 
beoome in course of time so strong a law among the Parsis that 
those of them who live under the Muhammadan or the English 
government, and might consequently eat' beef with impunity, 
nevertheless abstain therefrom. Among them the hare is the 
'most impute animal. They dress nearly like the Indians ;* they 

* A European merchant has often among his servants Indians, Parsis, 
.and Muhammadmis. 
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Also sharo their headsi but leave on each aide of the head a tuft of 
hair above the ears, like the Jews. 

Farsis have great confidence in< astrology, like all civilised 
Oriental snetions. At the birth of an infant, at marriagos and 
other cases of importance this science is always called in to assist, 
and yet keeps up among them also the remembr^yice of astronomy, 
with which, however, nothing can be gained in these coniitries.. 
It may easily be understood that the Farsis are not very advanced 
in astronomy ; they nevertheless make use of the best tables- 
known in the East, namely, those of Beg^ which they have 

received from their co-religionists in Kirm^n, and the latter frozn 
the Muhammadans. They reckon their day from sunrise to sun¬ 
rise ; their year has twelve months, each of thirty days, but to the 
last month 3 'et five days are added, so that their year consists of 
365 days. They know nothing about leap-years; but to cause the 
new year always to fall into the same season they add in 120 years,, 
besides the five just-mentioned days, an entire month to this year, 
80 that it consists of thirteen. Their era begins with the flight of 
Yazdegerd, their last King, who was expelled from his dominions 
by the Muhammadans. This era began in autumn A.D. G31, 
because on the 25th Kovember, 17G4, the Farsis of Bombay were 
in the second month of the year 1*133. Their new year’s day fell 
in 1763 on the 18th, and in 17G4 (which was a leap-year) on the 
17th of October. 

I was assured that a difference of a whole mouth existe- 
between the reckoning of the Farsis who live in Kirman and those 
who live in India, whence we may conclude that the latter have 
entirely severed themselves from the former. The dlffereace of 
this chronology may iierhaps also be accounted for by the fact 
that the Farsis of Persia began sooner to make use of the cor¬ 
rected tables of the Muhammadan Ulugh Beg ’i\m\. the Indian 
Farsis. The names of the twelve months of the Farsis are already 
known, but I conld not learn that of the thirteenth ; it is, how¬ 
ever, not held more sacred than any other. 

The Farsis have certain festivals called Gahanlar, which thejr 
celebrate to commemorate the creation, and they last during five 
consecutive days. On the Gahanhart which begins on the 11th of 
the month Ardiheheshtt they celebrate the creation of the firma- 
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meat; on that which begins on the 11th of the month Jir^ the 
creation of water; on that from the 29th to the 30th of the 
month SherevaTf the creation of the earth ; bn that from the .26tK 
to the 30th of the month M&y the creation of herbs and plants; 
•and bn that from the 16th to the 20th of the month"the 
creation of animals. Daring the five days which the Farsis add 
to the year the/ celebrate the creation of man by God ; this is 
their greatest festival, and called Quta Gahmhar. 

I have not observed that the Farsis observe many ceremonies 
at the Qahanlar festivals, as, for instance, the Hindus at their 
■cocoanut and Hulli, or the Sunnis at their Beirain./ind Shiahs at 
their Hussein festivals, &c. 

They observe their holidays by acts of devotion in their houses, 
■as well as in their temples. They dress in a better style than 
usual, and pay visits to their friends. I made inquiries whether 
^heir soothsayers specially occupy themselves with prophecies in 
this Gahatibar, and whether they delayed their weddings or other 
solemn acts till this day. But 1 was told the contrary. The 
Farsis have a quite particular fashion of burying their dead. 
Tliey do not want them either to rot under ground, .„like 
those of the Jews, Christians and Muhammadans, nor to be burnt, 
like the Indians, but they allow them to be digested in the 
-stomachs of birds of prey. In Bombay they have a round tower 
cn a mountain, distant enough from the town, which is covered 
above with planks, and there they expose their dead; after the 
birds of prey have devoured the flesh they collect the bones and 
throw them down from the tower, placing those of the men and 
the women |n separate reservoirs. These people in general live 
very quietly and in harmony. They practice all kinds of trades, 
and are very laborious. They are much liked by the Indians^ 
and their number has greatly increased in these countries ; 
whilst in Fersia, under the yoke of the Muhammadans, the 
liumber of their co-religionbts has considerably diminished. 
'They support their own poor with much zeal, and do not 
^low any person of their nation to ask for charity from those 
professing another religion; if one of their community falls into 
the grasp of justice, they spare no money to extricate him, if pos* 
eible, from being publicly disgraced, but if members of their 
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society misbehave and there is no hope of amendment they expel 
them from it. They do not reject those of anojtrher religion, like 
the.Hindus, but receive proselytes also. 

The reader has seen at the end of "the Erst volume that both 
Mr . Craalller and 1 had arrived sick in Bombay, in September, 1763. 
Here we obtained the aid of a very skilled English physician, as 
well as rest and comforts, which we greatly nteded in Arabia. 
Accordingly we hoped to be able to return by w&y of Bosrah, in a 
vessel which was to leave Bombay in 1764, but my health was yet 
very feeble, and the malady of Mr. Cramer had yet augmented, so 
that on the 10th of February I lost by his death my last travelling 
companion; of our company which was formerly so numerous^ now 
I alone survived. When I considered the return journey pre¬ 
scribed to me by way of Bosrah, and thence by land through the 
whole of Turkey, I could not expect to meet with fewer troubles 
than those we had experienced during our voyage from Egypt to 
Bombay ; so that I entertained but slender hopes of ever seeing 
Europe again. Meanwhile I considered it my principal duty to 
take care of my health, because it is very questionable whether 
any papers would ever have reached Europe in case I should have 
'died.* This and similar ideas made me take the resolution to wait 
for an opportunity and to embark from Bombay directly to London, 
in a ship of the English Eai# India Company; but as a large 
English vessel happened to be there (commanded by Captain James 
Moffat) ready to set sail for Surat, where it had to take on board 
■goods for China, I determined to make a trip to that celebrated 
■commercial town. 

We left tho harbour of Bombay on the 24th March, 1764, 
before noon, but with so unfavourable a breeze that we reached 
in the evening only Mahim; t ^after that, however, our voyage 

* In this manner the papers of Mr. Donati were lost. One of my 
friends in Aleppo .wrote to me in 1773 that a certain Mr. Toretti had passed 
through that town in order to discover the papers of that scholar. 

t Maliim is a small island with a castle at the northern extremity of the 
island, where a councillor of Bombay always resides. Here a sand-bank* 
occurs which advances very far into the sea, and the fishermcm have stuck 
into it a number of poles, from twenty to thirty feet high, ‘which can 
easily be mistaken for masts of vessels, especially at low tide; not long 
ago the Portuguese considered them as such and courageously dred upon 
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vas more prompt, for in the morning of the 26th we cast anchor 
in the port of Surat, where the altitnde of the pole is 2,1° ai^ 
from which the town itself is about three German miles distant ; 
and as the wind as well as the tide was opposed to us I went with 
the captain of the ship and other Englishmen to DomtUf whence 
we were to go ojp foot to Surat. 

DomUs is a small village remarkable only by the presence of 
the inferior officera of the Europeans, always on the watch here 
for all the arriving ships, of which they give information to the 
merchants who live in the town. Here also a tree of extraordinary 
size may be seen which serves as a signal to mariners. This tree 
has the singular peculiarity that its branches shoot downwards 
small fibres which take root as soon as they touch the ground, and 
thus aifterwards assist to support the tree. It is not rare in 
India,' and therefore described by all the ancient as well as modern 
travellers. This is also one of the trees held in groat veneration 
among the Indians, according to all appearances because it is, so to- 
speak, immortal; fur the older it becomes the more it 'will spread 
and produce trunks, which always furnish aliment to the top of 
the tree, even if the principal trunk should have been rotten for 
a very long time. 

Ttie Europeans performed the journey from Domus to Surat 
in a peasant’s Jiakhri, that is to say, a bad twQ<wheeled little cart 
drawn by oxen. I was never so distressed by dust in caravana 
with hundreds of camels, horses and mules, as on this road where 

them: This nation is yet always at war with the Indians, so that its 
subjects scarcely venture out into the sea unless escorted by a W'ar vessel. 
When I was in Bombay a couple of frigates arrived from Goa with a 
number of small vessels under their protection, which traded along this 
coast and ^hed to go to Din. The night after their departure we heard 
a strong cannonade, and inyigined that the Portuguese had encountered the 
Marathas. The next morning, however, it was found that they had mis¬ 
taken these fishermen’s poles fur a fleet of the Marathas. They forced the 
CJ%w of a fishing boat to come on board, and as they considered these poor ^ 
fellows to be pagans, and therefore subjects of their enemies, they had fired 
upon them, and Vcunded some considerably ; but when it was found that 
they yinfelSkheri^aen from Maftim, and consequently English subjects, Idr. 
Cromm^m, the governor of Bombay, compelled the Portuguese Consul who< 
lived hW’not oiily to get these men cirred, but also to pay them hwdsomely 
for the pains they had sufiered. 
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a doud of dost raised by the cart and oxen alarays enveloped ns, 
^ce there was not a breath of wind. In Journeys we most, how* 
ever, adapt onrselves to tho times and places. 

The team of Surat is situated in a vray fertile plain <cm the 
j^reat river <^The town has the form of a crescent, and is on 

the river side enclosed by a wall which is double towards the 
hind, so that there is an interior and exterior town. Hie whole 
may be encompassed by a walk of 2^ hours,* but of the space 
between the two walls 6r exterior town scarcely one<fourth is 
infaabited, all the rest being a garden. The castle is situated on 
the river and in the town; .it ns surrounded by a moat, whidb 
centains water during the rainy season. In the wall towards the 
water there are fire gates, and in the interior wall of the town, 
towards the country, there are six ; but in the exterior wall twelve. 
As the town had been so .long under tlie Muhammadan power it 
contains several mosques, but they are not magnificent in com¬ 
parison to those of Turkey, and there are but few with minarets, 
whereas the great Turkish mosques often have two and sometimes 
even four steeples. Here the large houses have flat roofs as in 
Arabia and Egypt, and each of them contains within, a square 
court yard, but the majority of other houses have slanting roofii. 
In this town there are more ampty places and broader streets 
than in Cairo, which are, however, here just as little paved as in 
other Eastern towns, and this is during the hot season very un¬ 
comfortable on account of the great quantity of dust. In all the 
principal towns there are gates, which are shut in the night, 
especially in times of internal troubles, which occur here as 
frequently as in the capital of Egypt. * 

Bv/vaJb is the chief harbour of the whole Moghul empire, where¬ 
fore the coipmerce of this town is very large. From this place 

* According to the report of Robert Goverta, Surat was a considerable 
commercial town already in 1609. Collection of Voyagea and TraveU 
coiaptkd from the library of the Earl of Oxford, VoL II., 2S0. In 1B66 the 
btiiliUng with baked bricks of the intenor wall was commenced, at that 
time^he only one id the town, which had hitherto been only of earth. 

de Thevent^, p. 42. Bnt its progress was so slow that in 1074 it 
had not yet been entirely finished. Freyer^e Aoeoant <f Saat India and- 
Fei'tia, p. 09. The exterior wall liad been built only daring the beginning 
of this century. HaSiiftoii’s acconntt of thz Etut Iudie$i vol. 1-, p. l49. 

n 3 
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V^erebaatB send t«ss«1b to th^ gulfs of Persia and of Aralni, to the 
coasts of Africa, of Malabar, and of Ooi^mandel, and even as far 
as China. As to this great quantity of supetb goods for the 
manufaotorleB, which are prepared in the varioas prooinoes and 
towns of the empire of the Moghul, they receive them by land 
with large caravans. As far as their ships are concerned, tiie 
inhabitants of this place are only imitators of the Kuropeans, bat 
thdr ships are ghod. They find in India itself the chief portion 
of the materials they need for this purpose, and obtain them at * 
reasonable price. The wood they use for their vessels is so hard 
that worms dare not attaok it, and therefore they have vessels 
which are from eighty to ninety years old, and are therefore in 
this respect better than oUra.* Provisions are very cheap in this 

* The Indians call the -wood they chiefly use for shipbuilding teut, the 
hast kind of which comes from Gandewic, Oalicnt and Bassein. A German, 
who was in my time on officer when the fortifications of Bombay were 
being built, has communicated to me the following information about other 
kinds af wood used in these countries ;— 

Zi$MW is the wood used for articles of furniture; the English call it 
hlockuood, ahd most of it arrives from Calient. 

BUiU is a light wood much used for carts. If one of these carts is only 
one night left in water it becomes green, and a single piece of this wood 
may spoil a whole tank. * . 

IronvBood is very heavy and brown ; some turners make use of it. 

HH ,—^This wood becomes 30 or 40 feet long, hut not compact; it is 
chiefly used for fishermen’s lines. 

Aatema is a yellow wood used by turners. 

Dammon is used for Hakktis (a kind of little peasant-cart). 

Bendi is also used for Hakkris, and grows in great quantities on this 
coast. 

Siteen is a light wood, of which carriages, palankeens and musical 
string-instruments are made. 

JaUAr^ a slender and bad wood, which the Indians cannot use except 
for walls to be besmeared with loam* 

CocoaaiU wood is also used for building, but must always ba kept in a 
diy place, or else it will not last. (This tree is of great ntUi^; it yields a 
pleasant beverage; marrow of the nuts is eatmi, espectally with karri, a 
plate as delicious among the Indians as thepikia amoog Turks and Arabs. 
The bask yields a good block odour, with which houses are painted $ the 
4iif>iyi<ui around the nut on the outside and below the bark the tree 
eorve for the manufaeture of ropes; with the leaves of the tree konaes are 
covered, but alio baskets and other useful tiunga aade.) 
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town, and tho air ia healtby; everybody enjoys full liberty of 
xHmaoienoe, and as guilds are yet unknown in tbis country eYery- 
body may freely gain bis livelihood in an bonest manner* More¬ 
over, tbe foor Indian is already very contented in bie lowly but; 
be makes scarcely any or no use at all of clotbing, drinks only 
#ater, and eats, so to speak, nothing except brea^ of small maise 
>(Arabio durra) and butter; be is, moreover, very laborious. 
Accordingly, it is not astonisbing if a commercial town like that 
of fiktrat, where the laborious citizen is always working, and tbe 
inerriiant may always find goods, is very populoua The number 
•ef inhabitants nevertheless, not quite so large as is commonly 
believed. Even very respectable Europeans who have lived here 
-for several years usually speak of a million when they are ques¬ 
tioned about the population, but I fear that if a census of all the 
inhabitants were taken tbeir number would be found to amount 
to scarcely one-tbird of that sum. 

Tbe altitude of tbe pole is, according to my observations, 

12'. Tbe beat is here so great in the month of Marrii that 
even during tbe coldest days of my sojourn in this town Fahren¬ 
heit's thermometer rose to 92°, and on tbe 29th of March, with a 
ncMrth wind, as high as 98 degrees ; whereas in Bombay, which is 
situated 2° 16' more to the south, it rises in the month of May to 
9d degrees, as I have observed in Yol. I., p. 399. 

I was not able to make observations on the tides, hut according 
to trustworthy informants the highest tide at the new and full 
moon takes place in the port at two and in the town at four 
■o'clock. The difference between the highest and the lowest water 
in the port is 18, and near the town 14 feet. The ebb lasts 
usually near tbe town three, and consequently the tide nine hours. 
The water of the river is, moreover, sweet here during eight, but 
somewhat bra<^h iu the remaining four months. It is also said 

The ArteOf which growe nearly as high as tilie cocoanut tree, bat is not 
80 compact, is planted chiefly for its nats (betel nnts), which, as is well 
known, the Indians are very fond of. 

The Jndi Isee yields yellow wood, of whidi fumitare is nia^, and bears 
4U1 edible fruit. 

Tamarind is used in the preparation of rice. 

Bavdioo is a well-known reed or cane. 
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that duiing the months of November^ December, Janaaxy and 
February, when the north winds blow stronger, the tide rises 
higher in the day than in the night by nearly fire feet; whereas 
during the other months, when the south-west winds rblow, it is 
six feet higher in the night than in the day. In the Gulf of 
Cambay the tide rises still higher than in the country of Surat. 
A merchant who Lad lived for some years in Cambay stated that 
at the time of new and full moon, and especially about the equinox, 
there were many vessels on the other side of the gulf, some of 
which are sailing in one and others in another direction , but the 
reason is probably only the tide, which precipitates itself witk 
muoh violence into this gulf. 

The TapU is so full of sandbanks that during some years it 
becomes troublesome to float down the river the empty new vessels 
built at Surat. On the other hand, however, this river rises also 
during the rainy season sometimes so high that the water coming 
from the interior attains near the town suddenly the height of 
26 feet, on which occasions also the sandbanks are usually carried 
off so well that a tolerably large vessel may sail up loaded as far 
as the towu. If the Qovernmout were to confine this river within 
its boundaries by means of dikes, not only much excellent arable 
land at present submerged by‘the inundations would be reclaimed,, 
but the river would likewise be disencumbered of sandbanks, and 
would thus become more suitable for navigation , but the interest 
taken by the Muhammadan Government in the welfare of its sub¬ 
jects does nob extend so far. 

[7b he co)vtiHwd.'\ 


HINDU MARRIAGE CEREMONIES IN GUJERAT. 

Surat, May, 1880. 

The Hindus consider it as the chief part of their duty to 
maiiy their children at an early age rather than to educate 
them thoroughly. There aie different forms of marriage 
among Hindus, viz: Brahama, Baiva, Prajapaiya, Arsiha, 
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GandJuvrvch and Paisha. Of these various forms all 
4>ut two, the Brahama and the Amra are obsolete. 

Menu treats the first four as the approved forms and the 
latter as ^he disapproved ones. The marriages are usually 
according to the mixed form of the Brahavi^a and Asura 
Vwaha. Although the man’iage customs are not the same 
in all the numerous castes and sects, still we can describe 
some which are common in form. Other minor customs are 
adopted by the ignorant class of peoxde. 

Fh*st of all the parents of the bride or the bridegroom 
•<jall a Joshi (an astrologer) and give him horoscopes of both 
the bride and the bridegroom, with a view to know whether 
'the stars of both of. them agree. Few astrologers fail to 
answer in the affirmative, because it is said of men of that 
•profession that they do not care a pin for the coming pros¬ 
perity or adversity wliich may result to either the bride or 
•bridegroom from the intended union, but their care is simply 
to fill their own purses. The parents of both then fix a day 
to celebrate the contract. For this purpose the parents, 
relations and others of the bridegroom’s party go to the house 
of the bride and request her parents to give their daughter 
'to them, saying that they would take care of her as their 
•own child. Then the bride and the bridegroom are invited 
to dine by their respective fathers-in-law and are paid some¬ 
thing according to the custom of their caste. They are 
invited to dine on some special occasions, such as holidays, 
&c., and are paid an anua {i. e. a penny halfpenny) on ordi¬ 
nary occasions and a rupee {i. e. two shillings) and clothes on 
•some special ones. When a girl comes to the age of nine or 
twelve, her parents tliink of betrothing her or of marrying ‘ 
her. 'They fix a day of marriage and inform the parents of 
the bridegroom about a month or two before. Both the 
parties make preparations for the approaching marriage. They 
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repair and colour tlieir houses and during the marri^e^ 
iestivals light them with different sorts of lamps and globes. 
Some of the nobility erect large piazzas and “Welcome to 
the Visitors,” “ Long live the Bride and the Brjidegrbom,” and 
such other expressions in vernacular and English character 
are written on arches in the front. The piazza is decorated 
by brilliant light, clocks, large glasses and globes. The seats 
generally are beautiful chairs or sofas. When a fortnight is 
left crowds of women assemble together and sing songs 
hehtting the occasion at mornings and evening; but all the- 
songs, with the exception of a few sung by females of high 
castes, such as Nagirs and Kayasths, are not sweet to the ear. 

The Madava Mnhrta is the special sign of marriage, which 
takes place only two or three days previous. In this cere¬ 
mony four or five married persons serve (nominally) the 
purpose of labourers. Although rich persons construct “ man- 
davs ” beforehand, the poor do that after this ceremony is over, 
as they have to erect them on a very small scale. They 
engage Dholics, a party of four or five, among whom-two are 
drum beaters and others play on wind instruments. Both 
the parents of the bride and the bridegroom perform Graha 
Slianti, a ceremony to appease the planets. The reason of 
this and of consulting an astrologer before the contract takes 
place, and in short on every occasion, is that the Hindus are 
very superstitious. One thing which causes laughter and dis¬ 
gust is that both the bride and bridegroom colour their bodies 
with turmeric yellow. In order to have the colour fresh some 
apply daily. This is called the Pithi ceremony. Some even 
colour their teeth with red colour and apply it witli so much 
* care that the colour may last many years to come. 

On the marriage day the parents undergo numerous minor 
ceremonies which are of little use, and therefore it is worthless 
to describe them here. The Brahmins celebrate the marriage 
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Kjeremony in the* morning, but other Hindus generally in the 
evening. The bridegroom goes to the. bride in procession. 
This procession is composed of children, either single or in 
pairs, drissed in the best clothes and adorned with different 
sorts of ornaments of pearls, diamonds and gold, preceded by 
a party of bandsmen. Hext come the elite of the city on foot, 
followed by the bridegroom on a fine horse, which is also dec¬ 
orated in Indian fashion with a saddle or limvdah. Last of all 
comes the female party, either on foot or in carriages. 

The bridegroom, although a child of twelve or thirteen, 
puts on a turban of gohlen cloth in the fashion of his ances¬ 
tors, attached with a fine Shirpecha, a costly robe of Kirdcah 
and a fine native shoe. He puts on a number of ornaments 
on his neck, ears, hands, feet, &c. He has a red mark on his 
forehead and a black circular one in the middle of each of 
his cheeks. This latter sign is made in order that nobody 
can attack him by sight. He rides holding a cocoa-nut, a 
rupee, betel leaves and some betel nuts, with his hands folded. 
When the procession reaches the. bride’s house, the gentlemen 
who attended the procession receive cocoa-nuts, nosegays, &c. 
The bridegroom alights from the liorse and stands near the 
entrance door of the Mandap. The mother-in-law, or some 
one in her place who is god-mother, comes in a rich dress and 
shows him some symbols, such as a trident, a yoke, an iron 
rod, &c, with a view to convince him that he will be treated 
by the intended bride as a slave. When this is over he gives 
the things he Jiad in his hands to his mother-in-law and then 
he is allowed to sit in a nidhird, that is a small bower made 
of wood having four sticks at each end and a roof of bamboos 
above (which can hold two chairs only;, in a rude chair. The’ 
bride is shortly brought there by her maternal uncle, and is 
made to sit in a chair of the same. kind placed opposite to 
that of the bridegroom. They sit face to face and then the 
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family priest joins their hands. The Brahmins repeat slokas 
(psalms) and perforin numerous ceremonies which last 'for 
about six hours. During this time a party of women on 
both sides sing songs at intervals in chorus. Wh^n all the 
ceremonies of the day aie over they return in a palanquin, or 
in a chaise ancf pair to the bridegroom’s house. Still some 
ceremonies take place after this which last for a week or more. 

The Hindus spend a great deal of their wealth and some¬ 
times incur heavy debts in giving sumptuous dinners to their 
relatives, fiieuds and caste people. Men when they go to 
dine simply put on a silken diyogy and decorate the other 
parts of their bodies with ornaments; women also come in 
rich dresses reserved for such occasions. The reformed caste, 
as that of llie Kj'iyasth, have adopted the custom of putting 
on jackets and giving liglit ornaments to their women and 
children. Of course tlie late Mr. Karsandass ISIulji, Dr. 
Dhirajaram Dalpatrain and others who took a leading part 
in reform were lidiculed at first, but now many lament their 
follies and day by day begin to adopt reform customs. Hindus 
.sit to dine in open streets, on public roads, and roads in 
India are not clean, as all know, and especially that part of 
the city which the Shramka (jams) live is indeed very dirty. 
Hindus eat in putaUi -dadid (plates and cups oJ' leaves). They 
commence to .sup at 9 or 10 p.m. and Jinish eating at about 
12 p.in., or sometimes even later tlian lliat. 

A sect called the Kadard Kunhi marry their children 
when their goddess fixes a day, that is, they have no regular 
marriage festivals every year just as other people liave, hut 
at au interval of every twelve years, and only on one and the 
•same fixed day, they celebrate their children’s marriage. The 
period of twelve years being long, they do not fail to inarry 
their children when they get tlie opportunity. They do not 
care if either the intended bride or the bridegroom be an hour 
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old. Jn*case of the want of a wife or a husband, the child 
is mamcd to a bunch of Howers. Of course children of that 
age cannot perform a single ceremony, but they sit in the laps 
of their Parents who perform all ceremonies for them. Hence 
we can undoubtedly say that the parents marry a second 
time! The custom of NvMra (re-maniage) is prevalent among 
them. This the present time (May) is a part of the marriage 
season, and the number of marriages exceeds the usual num¬ 
ber on account of the marriage festivals among the Kadava 

o o 

Kunhies. 

After a twelve yeait’ interval the two marriage festivals 
celebrated by Messrs. H 3 ?deralli Ksisamji and sons (Bohara 
gentlemen), and 11. E. llariLil AmratLll, the Dewiin to His 
Highness the Nawiib of Eadhanpura, drew the attention of 
the whole population of Surat. E. E. Harilal, although he 
is a Mathur Kayasth, not caring for the caste distinction 
■observed at present, married liis son to the daughter of ^fr. 
Hariliil Kakublnii, who is a Kshatri by caste, and who holds 
a high position in the Baroda State, on the ground that the 
Kayasth were originally Kshatries. The Kayasth came lately 
into the southern part, from Bengjil, and settled in a degraded 
position. The Dewan entertained the vliU of the city by 
giving evening parties to the Europeans and Tiaich (dancing) 
parties and sumptuous dinners to the natives. The late ex¬ 
ample of Gdndharva (choice) maiTiages in regard to* his 
daughter, and of total indifference to caste restrictions set by 
the well-known Dr. Atmaram Bandurang, the Sheriff of Bom¬ 
bay, must be fresh in remembrance. The action of such 
persons should be hailed with delight, and unless they by 
degrees try to abolish the rude and useless customs it is’ 
<3ifficult for the poor Hindus to be rebeved. 


M. Lallubiiai. 
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THE MAEY CAEPENTER SCHOLARSHIPS. 

We bavo received from Mr. K. M. Sbroff, Hon. ^c. of tbo 
Bombay Branch of the National Indian Association, the Educa¬ 
tional Inspector’s report of the Mary Carpenter Scholarshij>s for 
this year, competed for in the Qujerati and Marathi Schools of 
Bombay. Mr. Kirkham, Acting Educational Inspector, statea 
that the number of candidates under each Standard, and the 
number passed were as follows, the Scholarships having been in 
each case awarded to the girls who passed with the highest 
number of marks. 


Gujerati Pupils. ! Marathi Pupils. 



Presented. 

Passed. 

j 

Presented. 

Passed, j 

Standard VI.... 

4 

.3 


0 

i 

0 

Standard ... 

9 

2 

1 

14 

1 

Standard IV.... 

07 

13 

1 

27 

6 


The following is the notification announcing the results of 
the competition :— 

The five National Indian Association Mary Carpenter 
Scholarships for tlie year 1880 have been awarded as follows, on 
the conditions laid down in this Office, notification dated the 25th 
September, 1879, published in the Bomhay Educational Record for 
1879, page 238. 

Two Scholarships of rs. 6 (monthly), Standard VI.: 

1. Shirimbai F. Mehta, Cliurney Road Girls’ School. 

‘ 2. Shirimbai B. Vakil, “ 

One Scholarshii) of rs. 5 (monthly), Standard V. : 

1. Thakubai Vasundew, Bhagwandas Purshotumdas Girls’ 
School. 

Two Scholarships of rs. 1 (monthly), Standard IV. : 

1. Zanmabai Baghoba, Bhagwandas Piirshotumdas 

Girls’ School. 

2. Khursedbai A. Olia, Adarjee Cowasjee School. 

The Deputy Educational Inspectors will furnish this Ofiloe 
quarterly with the certificates required under the notification. 
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and will then receive and disburse the Scholarships, returning 
receipts for the same to this Office.^ 

(Signed) T. B. Kiekhah, 

^ Ag. Educational Inspector. 

It is satisfactory to observe that the number of candidates 
has much increased at this (the second) examination. Last year 
when the competition was confined to the Gujorati Schools there 
were only 19, this year from the Qujerati Schools 40 were pre¬ 
sented, and from the Marathi Schools 41. The Gujerati Schools 
are in advance of the Marathi, so it is not surprising that they 
carry away the Scliolai-ships, and the Churney Boad School 
maintains it pre-eminencp among the other Qujerati Schools. 


THE QVKE'S AXD INDIAN LADIES. 


Soiiio i'higlisli people iulvooate the principle that Iiuliuu 
ladie.s sKorld dress in cost'.line—with the wihl iiuita- 

niorpliose'i of fiishion it would lie difiicnlt to decide what tliat 
is, We -ire i>lad to learn that; the Empress of India lia.s 
set an c'. unple on this point that may liave eonsideridih; 
infiueu. e. Seeiie^ lately that tiie ]\Ii.sses Tiigorc, of Iiengal, 
were to !»<' jireseuted at the Drawing Itooiii, and lifing in¬ 
formed th-it they were ladies of Indian origin, she re([ucsted 
that tli'.'V should aji'pear in Indian costume. Their Oriental 
dre.s.s nii'*-, we hedieve, witli tlie marked ajiproval of Ihosi* 
preseid al the Dniwing Ihmm, and tlie ()ueen lioiiored the 
ladies '\n-< [ally hy giving tlaun the private entree. Tlie best 
friend-> of India will he rejoiced at this, as mueli of the 
.sueces> of English ett’orts among Imiiaii women will depend 
oil not deii.itionalisiug them ; and as a matter of taste, there i'J 
sometliing \'erv striking and hrilliaiit in the Eiisterii costume, 
Toflectiiig tile colours of the laud of the suii. 


d. L 
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COTTON CULTIVATION. 


I ])i*osuiiie that a few remarks on the way in which they 
grow and prepai'e cotton for sale in the pi-ovince of Giizerat 
will not he out of place, and will he of interest to the 
numerous memmtile readers of this Journal. Most of the 
hest Indian cotton is grown in Ouzerat, the great cotton field 
of Western India. I wish to draw the attention of those 
interested in the cotton trade of Guzerat ^nd other places to 
the deterioration in <piality and adulteration of really first- 
class cotton with that of inferior «juality which I Iiave 
noticed for the last few years in the cotton growing districts 
•of Guzerat in general, and llaroda in ])a)'ticular. Tlirough 
the exertions of a rcspectahle cotton ginner of Broach the 
Gaekw’ar’s government have hceii iinluced to issucj an official 
notification, under the signature of Khan Bahadoor Cazi 
Shahoodi]), the aide and entwgctic revenue minister of the 
state, which contains some very useful suggestiojis and 
practical directions for the cotton cultivators jind traders 
living MR the towns and villages of the Baroda Districts. I 
wish other native States would follow tlie example ()f the 
Baroda State. I subjoin a ti'anslation -W] Knglish of this 
impoHant document, w’hich is written in Guzerateo; it will 
I think he read witli interest bv all cotton merchants, 
-lispecially those of Bombay, as it jiractically gives effect to 
.all their suggestions a,s to the ]iroper mode of growing and 

preparing cotton for sale hy the cotton growers of Baroda— 

« 

“NOTIFICATION AS TO THE MODE OP PREPARING COWON FOR SALE 

IN THE BARODA DISTRICT. 

“ I. The cotton grown in the territories of this Government, 
•owing to some mismanagement (or improper manipulation) in 
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regard to it, is not of so superior a quality as it might or ought 
to be (or as it could be wished). For this reason the price it 
obtains is rather less and the cultivators suffer loss. Therefore 
some pra(j|;ical suggestions that have been received from respect¬ 
able Bombay merchants who are in a large way of business are 
hereunder notified. , 

“ 2. Cotton seeds of a good quality should be carefully selected,, 
and from the time they shoot or grow up the cultivators should 
from time to time tend or nourish them carefully. 

“ 3. The cotton produced near Broach is much better in quality 
than that grown in the Baroda State. Therefore it would be a 
ve^ good thing if the cultivators endeavoured to sow cotton seeds 
used in that part. 

4. It appears that in many parts of the territories of this 
Government it is a custom to keep huppaa (raw cotton) for several 
days in a pit dug into the ground five or six hands deep. The- 
hippas while in the pit absorbs moisture, and thereby becomea 
dingy or discoloured, and of a dark hue, owing to the rubbish of 
dry leaves with which it gets mixed up. It therefore seems 
probable that if the custom were discontinued good consequences 
will ensue. It would be proper to keep the hippas, if it is at all 
to be kept, under a roof or ‘ dehela ’• (store room). 

* “ 5. It also appears that small retail dealers and cultivators 

who grow htppas, and who raise money upon their products before 
the hippm come to maturity—they are generally to be found in 
Keriad, Baji, Fadra, Fal and other small villages, where huppai of 
a coarse and inferior fibre grows—mix an inferior kind of cotton 
with really good stuff whereby the cotton produced in this^tate 
comes to be received as of a low quality. This should not be 
done. 

“ 0. Another suggestion to be also made is that hippas should 
be cleaned or ginned in those gins or mills which may be fitted 
with new mechanical improvements, as the cotton in those gins^ 
is the best and purest. The requisite brightness and purity, 
cannot be obtained by having huppaa ginned or cleaned by gins of 
inferior order and antiquated by time ; thus it makes a difference 
in }»rice. The ginning mill in the town of ..Nulla, in the Dabhor 
district (the property of a Parsee gentleman of Broach) is said to- 
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I>e a good one. If tlie cultiirators and merchants would act up to 
the suggestions hereinbefore mentioned, the quality and growth 
of cotton will improve, and it will fetch a good price. 

*‘Be it directed to the Patels and Talatees (clerks) of the 
towns and villages through the gracious Sulasahih. This is to bo 
-read out and explained to all the cultivators. Dated the 26th 
D^ov., 1879, in the Kartik soodh 13 Samvat 1936.” 

The efforts of Bombay traders have at last liorne good 
fruit, and something is being doiu! it appears to improve the 
growth and cpiality of cotton grown in and about the teiTi- 
tories of His Highness the (lackwar. If the able J)ewan, 
yir T. Madhav Bow, could be induced to devote a little time 
and attention to this impoilsint subject, which is I understand 
a good soui'ce of revenue to the State lie administers, great 
good might l>e done to his State and iwople. Without the 
direct advice and assistance of his (hivernment the poor 
-cultivators whose sole object and ambition is to work hard to 
get enough living for themsehes and their families can do 
very little in this direction. There ought to be a scieiititic 
classification and cultivation of cotton grown in the Baroda 
state, and all over Guzerat and elsewhere. Ibizes .should 
annually be awaided to the first class cotton growers,, tlic 
industry encom’aged and made to flourish by all means in 
the power of the Government, and improved implements of 
husbandry introduced and brought into use. Tlie native 

s I 

fashion of ploughing the land excites surprise iii all Europeans 
who witness the very primitive machines -at work. We ai’e 
happy to see that General j\ngelo has introduced a new 
system at the Hissar Farm, which is described somewhere as 
follows:—^First and foremost he was (piite surprised to find 
that .so large an institution, with the amount of dmught 
power at its command, should adhere to tlie primitive plough 
cf the country. He, forthwith set to work and improved all 
the ploughs. The old ones used to turn up about four or 
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iive inches of earth, and wliere the ground hapi)ened to ])e 
liard a stroke simply could he seen; the new plough cuts 
very nearly twelve inches deep, and with the same number 
of bullocts. The cost at which tliese ploughs may be made 
is said not to exceed four or five rupees at^most, and the 
I’esult of this deep ploughing is unquestionable. By way of 
oxperiment the General broke up new land to the soutli of 
the farm and sowed it with sorgo in drills 26 indies apart, 
to admit of easy weeding, with about twelve seed to tlie foot 
on an average (wliich liowever he found a little too thick on 
the first cutting). After the s<ngo had attained a height of 
from twelve to fourteen feet the first cutting took place 
before a large gathering of the cultivators in and around 
Hissar, who had been asked to come. 

Before the cutting began the General pointed out in a 
•concise and lucid way the advantages of deep plougliing and 
thin sowing. The imjproved plough was also sliown to tlie 
<‘ultivators, which many admitted to be a great improvement 
■on theirs. After tliis all present were taken into the 
field, where in their presence about two liiswas were 
cut, and the green fodiler weighed about 40 maunds, or about 
400 maunds (40 seers make a maund) per higah; the quantity 
of seed sown in a bigah of ground was about two seers. The 
:(emindars admitted that it would require from ten to tv^eiity 
tjcers of jowar per bigah on well irrigated land to give the 
same yield, and they were convinced from wliat they saw 
before them of the advantages of thin sowing and deep 
ploughing. On the whole the experiment proved a success, 
•and the plan has been adopted throughout the farm culti¬ 
vation. We wish such experimeuts made all over India from 
comer to corner and new tools of husbandry introduced 
■everywhere. The worthy Dewan of Baroda, who is always 
to tlie fore when anything to the advantage of his State and 
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people is said or done, or any suggestion made fur the iiii- 
proN'emeut and increase of the sources of the state revenue, 
soys iu umnistakeable language that good seeds,should be 
sown in his territories to produce really good cotton, and 
unless this ad^'ice is strictly carried out by the cultivators 
there is, I think, no hope of improving the cotton grown by 
them. They have a good soil, plenty of water, field labour 
cheap, and if there is n, little more encouragement and guid¬ 
ance by the state the prospects will soon improve. All that 
is wanted is careful nursing and rearing of tlie young cotton 
plants and seedlings, gi*owmg and sowing on scientific prin¬ 
ciples, and judicious selection of cotton seeds. 1 dare say 
there is more growing, ginning, spinning unci weaving of 
cotton done in India tliaii in any other Asiatic crnintry, and 
the Indians ought to be careful of this great scuirce of wealth 
* and industry for their country. If the Indians are not 
cottonwallas they are uotliiiig. Much of India’s future 
prosperity depends upon the export and culti\ ation of good 
cotton, and I trust it will iiut allow tliis A'aluahle industry to 
slacken or be lost for want of a little energ}'. 

But the State of Baroda must not rest satisfied with 
issuing this simple notification to check the adulteration iu 
cotton. It must adopt more stringent means to prevent good 
huppas being mixed with Lalas (pods) and stored iu dam]> 
pkces w'ith the object of enhancing the weight, ft should 
be ajipointed by sjeecial commission to suggest remedies for 
the improvement and inspection of lu^rpas in its various 
stages; and if the state cd things is really unsatisfactory, 
however undesirable their exjjosure may he, it will be in the. 
end for the good of the countiy’ to bring it to light, for 
without a diagnosis of tlie symptoms a correct method of 
treatment and cure is hardly probable. When once tlie evil 
is ti*aced its cure is simple. Baroda is a laige city w’ifch a 
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large ])f)j»ulatK)ii, wiUi few indii.<5trie.s, but fortunately witli a 
great aceurnnlatiori of surplus rii])ital. It is a country which 
has suifered long from l)ad go\'eriimei)t, which in numerous 
ways iiAirec-tly discouraged iiahistry, and absorbed a not 
iiiconsideralthj ])ortiou of tlie national wealtji. Tt is of late 
that the Baroda State has been made to spend large sums of 
money on roads, railways, jails, schools, in short on all those 
things which former (Io\(*rniii(‘nt.s neglected, and which a 
native State le^piires if it is (•\er to emerge from a stationary 
condition. 


Baroda has few vesunvi'es except those wdiich art*. oH'ered 
by her generally fertih* soil. Xonv an old and ])Opulated state 
which tlejK'.nds ](riiici])ally, if not exclusively, on a single, 
soiirct^ of Avealtli must always 1><.' in a precarhais condition if 
it does not devtdop the lesonrt'es of tlie,slate hy putting in 
force all the energy and a‘ ti\ity at its command. Jf that 
source IS agricidture,—and only agriculcure.—two or tliree had 
seasons may ])lungc the gn^-it hulk of the ]»opulation into 
unsp(*.akahlc misery. Ft is a ma'cini founded on the laws of 
e.\peri(MJce that a great \firicty of industries is an advantage 
to a country, and actually indispcnsahle t(» a country with an 
increasing jKijuilation and a limited capital. It is a pleasant 
feature to notice tlic extension of the railways in th<5 rising 
state, of llaitula. The l>aha<lurpf)rc and (.Miaiulocle line ex- 
telisirm (»f l.lie fhiekwar Statt* Bail way, better known as the 
Dahlioi Line, is, I am l«a]>py to say. long sinc.i* comjdeted and 
traffic, is lesumcd. J><»th thc.se towns are of importance in 
the (iaekwar’.s territory; tlie latter is a place where, thousands 
of 1 leople IVom all parts of the country go on pilgriniage every 

a 

year ; its population ciiii'fiy con.sists of Brahmins. ^I’he 
]tetty I'ajahs and Tliakurs look uj»on this place as tlie faiiy 
laud of the Dahlioi Talookii, and hundreds go there for 
pleasure and amusement as \vi‘ll as religious juirposes. The 

Ji 4 
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place is faiiiouH fur its timber, an active trade in which is 
carried un by Biinya and IVialioniedan merchants. Bahadw- 
pore is tlie chief emporiiun of Mowra trade, thousands of 
mlsce^ of whicli are expoited by liroach I’arsoe nuVrehants to 
a variety of places in the ]Mofnssil. An extensive impoit 
trade is also carried’ on. TIni cliief tinns are of Barsees, who 
caiTy tm an extensive aj^eiicy work in «j;rain, IMowra, ku.p2>^f^% 
oilseeds, kappas seeds, I'cc., &C., witli all ]iarts of the chief 
towns of (Jnzeral. In (Mmse^uence of the railway several 
new oftices are to be ojjcned by BifKich ]*iirsee merchants tliis 
season. It is miicli to b<^ i*egretted tliat althouj^h the Dabhoi 
"Line is such a ])ayjn<j concern to the CJaekvvar’s State, it has 
not yet deemetl it a(lvisal>]e to sanction tcloi^raphic communica¬ 
tion on the lijie, wliere very lavjn'o traii.saetions in all kinds 
of product*, are caivied on. As the whtde line is studtled with 
ginning mills and factories, wlitu’e 1 ransactifuis take jdace 
hourly in the season, advices only by ]>ost are a drawback to 
trade, and merchants are thereby ])ut to much disadvantage 
with those of Pallej and Miagauin, who are fortunate to Jiave 
both rail and telegraph at their service. A native rising state 
with a jn'actically unlimited e\tent of fertile laud, without 
lieavy public burdens, with small taxations, and an indus¬ 
trious population, may safely devote itself exclusively to 
agriculture, on the condition and with a fair ])rospect that it 
has* a certain and sure market for its produce. If due 
encouragement is given by the state to ju’ivate capitalists 
capital will rapidly accumulate from all sides, and jiow fields » 
of industrial enterprise present tliemselves. In many native 
states, the bulk of the agTiculturists is steeped in indescri¬ 
bable misery and poveity—and bus been tlu’owii back on 
agriculture as almost its sole resource—and the poverty of 
the landowners is so great that they are able to do little or 
nothing for the improvement of the soil. 
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The intense and increasing ])overty of the <.*.mintiy in 
general, and the Native States in particular, cannot now b(i 
disputed. It has been ably and powerfully dei)icted sonui 
time ago, 6oth in India and in England, by eminent and well- 
informed persons on the subject. It seems in(li^j)ulal)le tlienj- 
fore that certain parts of the po])ulation of the country tire 
sinking deeper and dce])er into ])overty in the alienee of 
new fields of enter])rise, and fur want of encouiagement to 
capitalists—English as well as natives. As some part of 
■tlu^ (hiekwar’s land is ii’ the hands of tlic ])iUipor cultivatoj'S 
1 would urge that as during much of the year tlic ryot has 
practically iiotliing to do, lui should lie induced to .assist iu 
.tree phiiiting, tlic repairs of roads, and the sinking of wells 
and jalavs. The villages inliahited by these pauper cultivators 
such as Bhoels, Talavias, Dhaiikas, L’oiulas, Duhras, Kolis and 
Dhers—tlirongbout the districts are simjily collections of 
mud huts or hovels, witli scant, insecure thatclicd roofs; their 
sipialor only relieved liy a Buuya’s Jjouse licro and there, 
huilt of cliiiiiam and brick, witli a* tiled roof, making the swi'- 
roiniding huts—dignified under the n.ame oi' living hahita- 
tions—the more wietcl'ed by contrast. (V)m])arisonR are 
always odious. Tiui general ajipearance of a Buiiya (generally 
a retail sliopkee])er and money lender) and a Bomb.ay Mawaree 
gives the idea of one of tliut bustling kind of persons who are 
remarkably shrewd in matters of business, and know tolerably 
well how to take care of “ nnmher one.” In the ryot’s hut, 
diying on the walls, may lie seen the cow-dung cakes collected 
for burning, and to shield the miserable wretcli from a shiver¬ 
ing cold, telling of an jnsutlieiciicy of wood for fuel purposes, 
and the robbery of the land of the organic matter it so 
urgently needs in the scorching plains of India to absorb and 
retain the quickly dissipated moisture. A zone of prickly 
pear hems in, in many instances, these abodes of dirt. In 
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such hovels Imiidrods of tlioiisands of tlie low cnstc natives 
live in all j>nrts of Iiulia. 

Agriculture iiiiist be the sole end and aim of the nativesr 
of India, because we can safely express our conviction that 
the tirue bas^arrixed when the people can expect that, the 
tiller of the soil might reap tlie benefit of liis laUmrs, and 
liaiul the result down to lii.s children, thus gaining one stoj) 
towards tlieir freedom umler the henigu British Kaj, and 
driving ojic! nail into tlie coftiii of native misrule. 

How tiuicJi land is under cotton cultivation in the Native* 
8tate8 has perjdexetl many, mid it is a matter of regret that 
the endeavoiius matle to o]>tain accurate stati.stie.s of pro¬ 
duction have as yet never been generally successful. Wo 
'fjuote the words of an eiuiuent writer on the matter:— 

“ Fortunately as regards British districts the average under 
cottott, though not the yield expected or realised, can even now be 
ascertained ‘with absolute accuracy. In 1878«79 the area sown 
with cotton in the whole Presidency, exclusive of Sind, was 
2,917,471 acres. Last season (1879-80) the breadth so cultivated*' 
in the same territories was .‘J,G21,(i4.> acres, showing an increase- 
of more than half-a-milliou acres of land sown. The crop which 
is now coming forward will, it is expected, be ]>roportionally large,*, 
the rainfall having been favourable in these places in which the 
increase of cultivation occurred. This was the case chiefly with 
Northern Districts of the Presidency. In many parts of the 
Southern Mahratha country the season was not favourable to the 
growth of cotton. The figures above given include the Native 
States as well as the British cullectorates, but with regard to the 
former accurate statistics are not procurable either as to the 
average or the outturn, and it is feared it will be some time before 
au improvement can be expected iu this respect.” 

By mid hye it i.^ hoped when the chiefs become more 
interested in studying the details of the revenue mauageiiiciit 
of their states tlioy will no doubt perceive the necessity and 
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afiefuiness to theoilelves of statistical iiifonnatiou relating to 
cotton and otlier crops produced on theii' lands. Indeed some 
•<)f the native chiefs are much to be hhimed for their seeming 
indiheTCnce and carelessness in tlie alfaii’s of theii“ states as 
regaixis cultivation, extension of railways, op^iing of virgin 
land, encouragement to new industries and enterprises, but it 
• is no use assailing them by language, of unusual violence and 
stateiiumts of extraordinary inaccuracy. Altogether day by 
-day the policy of the ISTativc States luis resulted in favour of 
[)eace, liberty and j)ro.spenly undei* the guidance, sup])ort, and 
guarantee of tlie raramonnt Tower. Torha])s 1 may be 
•accused in saying these things of liarjiing on the same tunc 
often and often, hut in tlie interests of tlic teeming million.s 
it is always wortli while going ovtn- the ground again and 
again so far as eoinnierce, piDgress, ])euce and juusperity of 
the Native States are euncenied. I would therefore advise 


-ever}'body to adhere to the maxim (»f Ahiiiham Liiuiolu juid 
"‘go on ))egging away” in the interest of India aud the dnmb 
millions inhabiting it. ' * 

The ))eoplo of Imlia must be educated to take an interest 
ill the affairs of Imlia, if this country is to be governed in 
;such a way us to make it a eontentedi and useful poiliou t)f 
the em]are. Tlie civilising mission <»f the Jlritish people in 
the east is as noble as it is^ arduous ’ it is full of difficuUies 
from tlie great distaiiec of the ])arts of the empire from the 
Home <Jo\'cnniit‘nt, and the variety of races which have ecme 
under Ihnti.sh power and ju'otectitui. It might truly lie said 
tliat nothing which India can ilo vA'ill he an adequate coni- 
pensalion for the immense benefit which English rule lias 
conferred u]ion her. 

Anything which tends to the freedom aud advaiicenient 
s)f commerce ami ])rogres.s of A natives is a pure Iwnefit. 
•It is pleasant to notice the two a1)le ministers of the two boy- 
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kings—Sir Salar .hmg and Sir Madhav ftao—^removing aH 
old barriers to ilie freest intercourse between the people o 
the Paramount Power and their feudatories, ai^ thereby 
oariying out the policy of good will and cordial intcrcoui'se 
which ought til exist hi the interest of both the yiowers. If 
native stales’ tiiuinces can Ik* suve*! by some lacs eveiy year* 
tliere will lie so much the more to sjicnd elsewhere. Many 
parts of the country arc crying out for communication, and 
there are luauy jdaces w'here railway communications arc- 
needed, and if a few more railways are o])cncd in the native- 
states it would lie a distinct gain to tlie countrv. TIic nathe* 
states will mutually benefit by tluis augmenting the trade- 
with oth-er cities, and bringing tlie produce to our large- 

■f 

market ami our large liarbour (tlie luirboiir of Iiombay), which 
is the grct'il catx'inU and ]>ost of traiisldjiment for the cotton 
and other ju’oduce of India tn all parts of the world. Tbo 
subject of fbe extension of railwa}' commuiiioatiou in the 
.Native States always crojis U]) before the public, lint only in 
a fragmentary form. 1 ’he llritisli -(Government and their 
A'^iceroys arc always In consultation with Native rrinces aiid 
their administrators on such matlevs of \'ital iiiijiortance to* 
the iiitei-ests of the country, .and although we tlo liot counsel 
uuything ajijwoaching to undue haste in dealing with matters 
of 4 SUCI 1 graie responsibilities .']jiid considerable pecuniary 
inyiortance, still we cannot liel}) remarking that the full 
nttentioji of tlie Paramount Powei* and the Native htates 
cannot b-e too soon directed lo the thorough and speedy in¬ 
vestigations of the matters connected with the would-bo 
lailways which have engaged ]»ublic attention for years past. 
Ihe sooner they really begin useful railways tlie better the 
|»ublic will like it. 

The benign British (J(#ernmcnt have given peace and 
prosperity to the teeming millKnis, and if to confer shelter 
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and spread peace^nd eastj over the country of India, to {jive 
permanence to such a happy niilleniiiuin, and to have sympathy 
with, and^work out the welfare of the peoide be noble aims, 
then the comfort and blessings which we enjoy under Uie 
“ Ingrez Bachcha Kaj ” proves heA'ond a dwbt that they 
have succeeded in those aims. 

N. S. GlNWALf.A. 


EDUCATION IN MADRAS. 


At the Anniversary Meeting of the Presidency College, 
Madras, when Sir Clmrles Turner, C.LE., presided, Colonel 
Macdonald, Director of Public Instruction, after remarking 
on the satisfactory Report read by the Principal of the College, 
gave the following account of the new public Exarafuation, 
called the IMiddle School Examination, and of its results on 
first trial in the Madras Presidencv :— 

Some years ago a Committee was appointed by the Goyernment 
of India to revise the statistical forms of returns relating to 
education, and OTie of the measures recommended by this Oom>. 
mittee was that all schools should be classed according to certain 
standards, as high, middle, upper primary and lower primary^ and 
that certain examinations, styled the middle^scbool, the upper 
primary and the lower ])nmnry school examinations should be 
instituted throughout India. It was considered that .if it were 
made a rule that no pupil should be admitted into a high school 
who had not passed the middle-school examination, or into an 
upper primary school who had not passed the lower primary school* 
examination, statistics based on this classification would be more 
generally intelligible than if they were left to dej^end on standard^ 
varying according to the systems pursued in each Presidency. 
This report was referred to the local Government and final orders 
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iflstied on it at the heginning of last jHar. These orders, 
which directed the institution of a middle-schoo], an upper primary 
school and a lower primary school examination' in every province, 
were immediately communicated to the heads and managers of 
eehools, who must therefore have anticipated that those estamina- 
tions would soon^come into force. A good deal has been said and 
written about the evil of multiplying examinations, but, as 1 have 
explained the institutiou of these examinations was not an optional 
matter, and 1 think that it can be shown that this measure has 
been earned out in such a way that there has been a decrease 
instead of an increase of examinations. In the firnt place, the 
middle-school examination has taken the jilace of the exiimination 
hitherto known as the General Test fur the Uncovennnted Civil 
Service. This was divided into three branches, styled the English, 
the Anglo-Vernacular and the Vernacular, so that there were 
prsctieally three different kinds’ of exainirmiJons, and the candi¬ 
dates coming up for these examinations were numbered by thousanda 
The middle-scbpol examination has also, as a test of general educa¬ 
tion, superseded two other public examinations, viz, the 4th grade 
examination for schoolmasters' certificates, and the 2ud grade 
examination for the schoolmistresaeb' certifi(‘ates. The middle- 
school examination will also*in future render unnecessary the 
examination hitherto known as the comparative examination of 
* the upper fourth classes of Government schools, to which a few 
aided schools were admitted. The object of this examination was 
to regulate promotion from the upper fourth class to the fifth class, 
which is precisely the main object of the middle-school examination. 
In schools in which the comparative examination was held, the 
las^iector was npt required to examine the upper fourth class, but 
in aided schools, with the few exceptions above refcried to, he bad 
to do this. The Inspector’s examination was not intended to 
l^^p 2 late promotion, because it was impossible that he would 
examine every school at the time at which promotions are madei 
but it is to be presumed that ,ia every aided school there was an 
examination conducted by the masters tbemselveH, ou the result of 
which pupils were promoted from the middle-school. This ex* 
aminatibn will iu future not be required. I think I may, therefore 
say that the middlo-Bchool examination has swept awav eight 
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•different kinds of dkamioations which have been hitherto in force. 
The same obj^t has been kept in view in the regulations framed 
for the upper and lower primary school examinationa As these 
4 re intended to test the progress of pupils of about ten and.eleven, 
they must necessarily be mainly viva voce. In primary schools 
■connected with colleges, high schools and middle wchools, this ex¬ 
amination is left to be conducted by the head of the institution or 
by competent assistants ap{)ointed by him, and uniformity of 
standard has been ensured, as far as it can be in this way, by 
prescribing the subjects and assigning the wants required for <a 
pmw. It cannot, 1 think, be said the examinations have been 
multiplied in this way, for these upper and lower primary school 
•examinations are merely slight modifications of certain annual. 
■examioatiouB, which must have been always held in every properly 
conducted school. As regards primary schools unconnected with 
institutions of a higher grade, it would have been scarcely safe to 
adopt the same system, and accordingly in these schools most of 
which are on the results system, the Inspectors and Deputy 
Inspectors are authorised to give certificates on the result of their 
ordinary annual inspections, so that in this case also no additional 
•examination is held. . . The general result of this examination 

throughout the whole Presidency wag fairly satisfactory. I have 
not been able yet to get an accurate statement of the number 
•of candidates examined, but I believe it was under 2,000. The 
number of candidates who passed was 1,058, and of thoso 197 
were placed in the first class. The passes were, no doubt, some¬ 
what easy, but it must be expected that the standard will be 
gradually raised, and if this is done judiciously 1 feel sure* that 
this examination will greatly strengthen the hands of the head 
masters of schools; by preventing the premature promotion of 
boys, which has been hitherto such a serious obstacle to progress 
in many of our High Schools. At the request of several head 
masters, I^itiu and Sanskrit have now been added to the list of 
languages in which a pupil may be examined, and there is another 
ebange fur which many of them are anxious, aud which, 1 hope, 
will be carried out, viz., the reduction of the examination fee. At 
present pupils in schools pay rupees five, and other persons rupees 
seven. These rates are in accordance with the scale of examination 
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£061 Ibr tbe Gkneral Test examiii&tion, but the^ouoraria paid to 
ttsaminers in connection with the General Test examination have 
alwajTB been very high, and it seems probable that an examination 
fee of rupees three in tbe case of pupils will be found sufficient to* 
cover the necessary expenses of the examination. 

Sir Charles Iferner, in his address to the students on this occa- 
sion, made the following remarks on the study of law and of 
natural science. He was glad to find so many of the students of 
the College taking to the study of the law, for he considered law 
to be a very essential branch of learning. But to such of the 
students as would make law a profession he would say, do not 
neglect the other branches of learning, for there was no branch of 
study BO connected with the other branches of learning as was the 
study of law. The more the man of law knew, the more useful 
conld he be to his clients. There was scarcely a single client who 
would not require some special knowledge on the part of the 
lawyer. The mechanic, chemist, the merchant, would each be 
more satisfied with a lawyer having a knowledge of his particular 
line than with one with no such knowledge. In England, the 
education of a gentleman was considered not to be complete with¬ 
out some knowledge of law. So, as he had said before, he was 
glad to find so large a number of students taking to the study of 
the law, but he would repeat that they should not neglect the 
study of the other branches of knowledge. To such .as did not 
care to make law a profession, he thought the sciences ought to 
afiford a very attractive and profitable branch of study. He 
specially commended chemistry to the attention of the students, 
and jifbinted out the great advantages that were to be derived from 
the study. He referred to the great use that had been discovered' 
in wastes by means of a knowledge of chemistry, and shewed how 
Mmilar advantages might be gained by students in India giving 
their mind to the study. If India was to become a prosperoiw 
country, he thought the science of chemistry ought to be more 
^tivated. It was a question of great imj>ortance to consider 
whs* India should send out to other countries in return for what 
she got from them, and what she exports she ought to be able to 
send oufr at as little cost as possible. The question then was, 
What had they to export 1 Sir Charles Turner referred to having. 
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spoken on previous occasions to the enormous deal of labour to be 
found in India. Now, the study of chemistry would enable a 
person to apply this labour to the material in a manner so as to 
produce ^ry great advantages. He had thus spoken of chemistry, 
but 'there was not a single branch of science that would not be 
found a prohtable subject of study. He next afluded to the high 
jdeasures derived by persons possessing a knowledge of the natural 
sciences, whereas, he said, a person who had not such knowledge 
was quite ignorant of such pleasures. Considering the great 
advantages to be gained from a study of the natural scienees, he 
trusted that next year he should hear that there Were not only 
half a dozen students giving their minds to natural philosophyr 
but half of the school. They were to recollect that they could 
never have such an opportunity of studying the sciences as was 
afforded in school, and they would after they left school miss the 
aids which would now enable them to get through the subject so 
easily. Sir Charles regretted that he had not had the opportunity 
the students in schools now had, and that when he was in school 
so great attention as was now given to it was not devoted to 
science. He earnestly entreated the students to give their careful 
attention to this study. Tha’e was another point to which he 
jvished to allude—a point which called for some regret. He was 
sorry to find from the Report that so few boys had been indnocd 
to send in essays for the splendid prizes offered. It was essential 
that a boy, in addition to having a good knowledge of subjects, 
should possess a power of expressing himself clearly and well. It 
was therefore important that the study of composition should not 
be neglected. He trusted that more attention would hereafter be 
given by the students to this subject. In conclusion, Sir Charles 
Turner congratulated the Principal and Professors of the College 
on the great success that had attended the College at the examl< 
nations during the past year. 
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INDIAN OEOGEAPny. 

Hr. George Duncan has lately brought out the tentTi editioii 
«of his Geography of India, revised and corrected to date. 

. ‘(Madras: Higginbotham and Co.; London : Triibner and Oo.) 
' !jDhis little book contains a great deal of geographical informa- 
~tion, concisely and pleasantly conveyed, with useful historical 
notes, and it has several good illustrations, which have been 
'Ovidetftly selected with the view of showing the special features 
of Indian life and scenery in various parts of the country. In 
regard to each province a short account is first given of its size, 
•dimate, natural productions, people, language, religion, educa- 
"tioh, industry, commerce and government, and then follow tb© 
divisions and towns, briefly and tellingly charucteri/^ed. The 
price is only twelve annas. 


We record with regret tlie death of Thomas Terrett 
Taylor, Esq., of the Mytlie, Stoke llisliop, Bristol, which 
occurred June 27th whilst lie was travelling in Italy. Mr. 
Taylor became some years ago, at the request of Miss 
“Carpenter, Treasurer of the National Indian A.s.sociation, in 
the objects of which he felt a genuine interest. He was 
■connected with various branches of commerce at Bristol, and 
was gteatly respected in public and in private life. Mr. Taylor 
4pesigned tlie Treasnrersbip at the end of 1878 to ^Ir. Wyllie. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

* The lute annual distiibution of prizes and diplomas at the 
Medical College, Calcutta, was presided over by the Hon. Mr. 
Wilson, Vice-Chancellor of the University. He observed that 
when the history of Bengal during the past fifty years came to be 
written, amongst the very startling events which would have to be 
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narrated the moat startling chapter would be the chapter on eda> 
cation. Farther, he remarked on the inestimable benefit to the 
people of India of having now a scientific system of medical train- 

founded upon the actual observation of nature, instead of a> 
erode and traditional system resting upon an unscientific and. 
worthless basis. The fact that there are alibadysscattered all over 
the country numbers of scientifically educated and highly trmned 
surgeons and physicians, might be called a remarkable success. In 
medicine students come face to face with realities : it is the study 
of nature, of real facts. As such it is of inestimable value among 
a people whose tendency it is to cling to tradition, for by forcing 
them into a different line of thought it helps to cure this ten¬ 
dency. He therefore anticipated much advantage from the spread 
of medical education besides the evident benefits resulting from 
the relief and lessening of disease. 

Mr. L. Liotard, of the Government Agricultural Department,, 
has piibii.shed a Memorandum on materials in India suitable for 
the manufacture of paper, from which it appears that a large 
number of Indian plants have fibres of a kind that will make good 
paper, the most promising beiug the bamboo. Paper made of 
bamboo fibre bus been found excellent, and a profitable indnatry 
might spring i][i in this line. . The Eiut states that there are 
‘already many paper mills in India, but most of them are at pre¬ 
sent on a small scale. It is suggested that wbei’o experiments 
with new fibres might be deemed im[>rudent, the fibres might 
bo at least separated from the stalk and exported to Europe foi' 
manufacture. 

Moulri Abdul Latif, Khan Bahadur, has received the title of 
!Nawab from Government as a personal distioction. 

A Society has been established at Bombay called the Atnalgar 
mated Society of Trades and Professions. Its object is said to be 
to form a common bond of union between persons in all parts of 
India of. various trades and professions, in order to secure mutual- 
assistance in times of need, especially regular help for members in 
aiokuess, and wlien they are thrown out of employment by causes: 
over which they have no control. The roles of the society can be 
obtained from the Hon. Sec. in the compound of ‘the Fitzgerald 
Hotel, Byculla, Bombay. 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A lecture vfoB lately deUvered by Rao Bahadur M. G. Ranade, 
at Poona, on the “ Liberals and Conservatives of India.” The 
lecture appears to have been very interesting and earnest, and the 
subject is said to have been treated injL ** very clear and jadidoas ” 
manner. In regard to education, however, Mr. Ranade docs not 
seem to us, from ^he "report we have seen of the lecture, to have 
dealt fairly with the advocates of technical education. Ho assumes 
that the object aimed at is simply to set up schools of ‘'smiths 
and carpenters,*’ whereas, on the contrary, it is hoped that, through 
opportunity of scientific study combined with practice, young men 
may be prepared to engage in manufacturing enterprises, having 
been fitted for the direction of skilled labour by the knowledge 
and experience acquired in technical schools. 

The annual Report of the Indian Post Office for 1878-79 shows 
that correspondence in India is rapidly increasing, and that the 
habit of prepaying letters is becoming more general, by which the 
time of officials is much saved. The number of letters posted in 
tbo yoar under review was a little over one hundred and eighteen 
.and a half millions, and of newspapers ten and a quarter millions. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Parvati Nath Datta, Gilchrist Scholar, has passed the 
Matriculation Examination ot the University of London in the 
First ^Division. In future there will be no need for Gilchrist 
Scholars to .take this Examination, as the Gilchrist Examination 
has been made equivalent to the Loudon University Matriculation. 

Mr. K. R. Divecha has passed the First Examination of the 
.Society of Apothecaries, Londom 

Arrivals.—Ur. Beramjee Nowrozjee, for study of London 
Hospitals; Mr. Nowrozjee Pestonjee, on a visit to England; Mr. 
K. R. Uivedia, for the Indian Medical Service, and Mr. S. Dinsha 
Wardin, for Engineering, all from Bombay* 

Krishna Nath Mitra, B«rrh|ter«t4AW, for 

'Calcutta. 
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AN INDIAN QUEEN; 

\ aKLTClI OF TIIK LIFE OF AllOLYA BAI, A MAIIRATTA 

I'lllXCEiSS. 

Trauslatfd froui tfn‘ BaiQuli of JSihnom Buifok hy E. C. 

• 

. King Mololior liaving obtained as a grant tlie province of 
Alalwa, was the first king of that part of tlie Deccan, and 
reigned with much splendour till the year 17G9 a.d. TJiis 
king had only one son and his name was Kondi. He, during 
his father’s lifetime, went to make war with the Jat tribe, and 
was slain by Indi’a at the foot of the Koombi mountliins, 
near the city of. Dhiirata. Aholya was the wife of Kondi, 
and from her earliest childhood had been devoted to the 
Brahmans and the holy shastres. The way in which she 
governed her kingdom was very excellent, and this is why 
the history of her life has been written. 

Aholya had one son and one daughter. Her son’s name 
was Mali. On the death of his grandfather he succeeded to 
the kingdom, but after reigning only nine months he went to 
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the Other world (that is, he died). He was weak boih in 
body and miiid, and from the time he ascended the throne 
ills conduct was very kicked. This was specially shown in 
his hatred to the good works of his mother, and in his 
abhorrence of {hose Brahmans whom she favoured. Once he 
sent an offering of robes and slippers to the Brahmans and 
wrapped up scorpions in them, and putting a serpent into a 
drinking cup he sealed it with his own seal and sent it. The 
covetous Bralmiaus on receiving these things opened them 
eagerly and were bitten by the venomous creatures, and thus- 
suffered intense torment. Thereupon Mali showed no sorrow 
but great joy. Aholya seeing the bad behaviour of her sou 
W’ept much, and made continual lamentation that she had 
been the mother of such a man. On this account some 
‘people have a suspicion that, seeing how mean and cowardly 
her son was, Aholya had destroyed his intellect by drugs, but 
this idea is entirely -without foundation. Tire true cause of 
his going mad was this. He accused a certain goldsmith of a 
heinous crime, and iii a rage caused liim to be slain. After¬ 
wards it was found out that the goldsmith was quite innocent 
and not at all to blame. Thereui>on such remorse sprang up 
in his heart that he lost his reason and died raving mad. It 
was well known that this goldsmith, whom Mali put to death, 
was a man favoured by the gods, and when ho was condemned 
he spoke these words to the king: “ I am innocent, do not con¬ 
demn me to death, if you do, I w’ill be revenged on you;” and 
so, when Mali became insane, everyone said that the goldsmith¬ 
having reached the spirit world had returned and manifested 
himself in his (Mali’s) body. Aholya certainly thought this 
tnie, for day by day she sat weeping by his bedside and by 
every means in her powder tried to drive away the spirit. She 
even paid him divine honours, and prayed to him in these 
words: “ Oh spirit! if you will leave the body of my sou ! 
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Thrill build a temple and dedicate it to you. I will take care 
of all your relations and provide for them.” But after doing 
all this lier wish was not granted, but it is said that when she 
prayed to* the spirit he heard her, for out of the air a voice 
spoke thus to her: “ Your son has committed an unpardon¬ 
able offence against me, therefore I will never forgive him but 
will take his life.” Thus no hope remained of his recovery, 
but tliis was not owing to any flaw in Aliolya’s works of piety 
or lack of anxiety in using every means for his, help. In no 
degree did his madness , subside, and he died of this disease in ' 
the year 1766. 

It is superfluous describing the queen’s grief at being 
bereaved of her son. He was the only heir to the kingdom, 
for her daughter, having been married into a foreign nation, 
was forbidden by the Hindu Shastres to inherit her brother’s 
throne. Therefore on her son’s death the throne being 
vacant she herself became queen, and showed such skill, 
judgment and courage in the affairs of state, and the happi¬ 
ness of her people was so well known, that there was no end 
df her fame during her lifetime, and after her death her name 
was held in the highest esteem. 

Aholya’s taking the reins of government into her own 
hand was not at all pleasing in the eyes of Gangador 
Joshbonto, the high priest. He knew well that Aholya did 
not like to take advice from other peojde, and that as long as 
she ruled small power would remain -svith him. Therefore, in 
order to hinder her doing so, he represented to her that there 
would be no one to offer the funeral cakes to her ancestors, 
and that the royal line would become extinct. For these 
reasons he strongly advised her to adopt a son. This being 
the case he would become the tutor of the young prince, get 
all the power into his own hands, give Aholya an allowance 
and aoud her off into some foreign country. He would also 
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get l\agob, Kiag of the Mahrattas, to he on his side by offer¬ 
ing him a laige bribe. Bagob promised to recommend the 
adoption of a son, then Gangudor thought to himself "now 
Aholya will have to do it whether she likes it or not." 

But Aholyj| had no fear of the tricks of Gangador, and on 
hearing his proposition said to him plainly: "I have been 
the wife of a king and the mother of a king. When my son 
died the line of Molohor became extinct, so it is useless 
trjdng to save the royal line by introducing a son of a strange 
family, therefore it depends on my will whether it shall be 
done or not; I cannot take your advice on this subject." 
Bagob, being a gTeat man, was eager for the downfall of the 
covetous high priest and gave him a suitable reprimand. 

It has been supposed that Aliolya gave this answer after 
taking the advice of her own people and of the Mahratta 
grandees, who were present at that time in the province of 
Malwa. However that may be, her courage is to be com¬ 
mended, for by it she saved the kingdom which would other¬ 
wise have been destroyed. *In simile of the scolding he had 
given the high priest Bagob was very angry at this answer of 
Aholya’s, and began to make warlike preparation to drive her 
out of the kingdom by force. Abolya, on liearing this, sent 
word to him, saying: Do not make useless qnarrels with 
womra, for thereby you prove yourself hard as iron, but not 
manly." Having said this she did not remain inactive, but 
began herself to make warlike preparation, and Holkar, the 
general of the army, being on her side she showed pleasure in 
looking forward to the battle. She determined to go in person,, 
and so her elephant and bow and quiver were made ready and 
she was quite prepared. 

Bagob was not appeased by this, but his people had set 
their faces against it, and Scindya and Boshlo would not help 
him in this ungrateful undertaking* Besides this Aholya 
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wrote a letter to Modhurauk, King of the Mabrattas, and in 
answer to that the king wrote to his uncle l^gob desiring 
that he would do nothing against AUolya. This command he 
was obliged to obey, the battle was never fought, and the 
courage she displayed on this occasion was a^ great cause of 
the stability of her government. 

After these events Aholya made Tokfigi Holkar, a great 
man and a relation of her own, general of her forces. He 
was a very good man aiid very skilful in war. When Holkar 
was appointed to the command of the troops Eagob went 
away to Poonah. 

Afterwards Aholya having received Gangudor into favour 
again made him her prime minister. It was quite impossible 
to bring about a friendship between these two men, Holkar and 
Gangador, on whom the weight of government chiefly fell; 
but Queen Aholya so distributed their work tliat she at once 
cut oif every occasion of quarrel, so that during the thirty 
years of her reign, from 17C5 to 1795, there was not a single 
quaiTel between them. Prom the first Holkar was general of 
the army, and he displayed so much talent in that position 
that he was by degrees exalted to a liigher station. He 
always reverenced Aholya as his mother. Holkar did not 
reside much in the capital, but lived for twelve years in the 
provinces south of Shatipur, and received tribute from them, 
while Aholya herself ruled over that part that lay on the 
north of that city. Besides this, when Holkai* w’ent into 
Hindoostan he received the royal tribute from tlie Hindus, 
from Eajpootana, and all the countries he had conquered. 
Then Malwa, and Nimar, and all the soutl^ country came to 
Aholya to pay their tribute. 

It is said that under Holkai-'s management* Aholya re¬ 
ceived 20,000,000 rupees, and besides this her personal ex¬ 
penditure amounted to 20,000 lacs of rupees. She spent that 
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money as s^e pleased, and no account was kept of it; but all 
accounts relating to the State she kept in such a clear, 
beautiful way, that the most stupid person could umletetand 
them. When Holkar was at hand he would help lier in the 
affairs of Statp, and when he was at a distance he would 
write to her for advice, and never undertook anything of im¬ 
portance without her sanction. The fame of Aholya spread 
far and wide, so that all the Indian kings, whether great or 
small, sent ambassadors to her durbar. And the ambassadors 
of Queen Aholya were to be found in Hydrabad, Seringa- 
patain, Nagpoor, Lucknow, and Calcutta. Besides these she 
sent inferior agents to the smaller durbars. 

Aliolya sat in her open durbar, and no Mahratta, or 
Brahman, or any other respectable person objected to it. 
When she took the reins of government she also acquired 
unlimited jjow'er, and used it to secure all their privileges to 
the artizans in the villages and to the owners of land, making 
them truly happy. If any of them had a complaint to make 
Aholya would hear him herself, as if she had deputed her 
prime minister to do it; still if the man wished it he could 
apply to her for judgment, there was no one to hinder him. 
There was no partiality in judgment; for if any man brought 
a complaint into the court of justice it was duly heard, and 

even the smallest matter was not overlooked. 

« 

The author of the hook, from which this histoi’y is taken, 
says he made enquiries qoiiceniing Aholya of some relations 
of Holkar’s as to whether her judgments were always im- * 

f 

partial, and could hear nothing but her praises in foreign 
nations as well in her own. Fur thirty years, that is till 
£he time of her death, wlien she was 60, she gave no rest to 
body or mind because she was so attentive to her royal duties. 

Her various austerities, and religious Tvorks and acts of 
worship, and giving alms, ahsorbel a good deal of her time, 
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2}e8ides there were many secular matters to attend to; and 
whet she did was always conscientiously done. She often 
said these words, that “ all oui works will be judged by the 
great Go3, the Creator of the world.” And even when she 
was obliged to condemn a man to death, she would say, We 
are but mortals and cannot undo the work of the Creator; 

that is beyond us.” 

■ 

Aholya rose every morning an hour befoi?e sunrise and 
performed her morning duties, then she read for a while in 
the holy book. After that she would, with her own hands, 
set food before a number of Brahmans. Then she took her 
own food, eating neither meat nor fish; these were not for¬ 
bidden by the shastres, still she never ate them. While 
eating, she whispered prayers in a low voice, after that she 
rested a little ; then, putting on her royal rohes, she held her 
durbar till the evening; then she partook of a slight repast, 
and from nine till eleven in the evening she devoted herself 
to the affairs of State; then she went to bed. These were 
her rules for worship and work, and they were never broken 
dxcept in times of trouble or fasting. 

Aholya’s reign was a wonderfully peaceful one. She was 
friendly with all the neighbouring kings, and they never 
invaded her country or seemed to covet it. All her subjects 
were free and independent under her rules.. As they behaved 
to her so she behaved to them; she encouraged the good and 
suppressed the bath She knew very well that constantly 
changing her ministers was the root of dissension, so she 
scarcely ever did it. Gohindopunto, a famous Brahman, is 
an instance of this, for he was one of her ministers nearly the 
whole of her reign. 

In former times the city of Indore was a mere village, but 
by degrees Aholya made it respectable and wealth}^ conse¬ 
quently she had a special affection for it, of which tliere are 
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many proofs. Among thom is this. - A captain rich merchani 
Of tibis city died, leaving no son. Holkar, by the advice of 
some wicked men, went to tire house, attended by his soldierir, 
to seize upon his jn-operty, whereupon the widow of the 
merchant fled Jor refuge to Aholya, who, when she heard all 
that had happened, restored to her all her dead husband’s 
goods, and forbade Holkar to do her any harm. Thus by 
repeated acts of kindness to many people her name was long 
remembered and loved in that city. 

She never gained anytliing by the increase of her people’s 
wealth. In some countries, if anyone lived in great splendour, 
the king would he sure to demand a great increase of tribute 
from him, or in some way profit by his riches, but such was 
not the case in Aholya’s kingdom. If any merchant, or 
banker, or farmer became veiy wealthy, she neither by force 
nor fraud tried to deprive them of it, hut rather rejoiced in 
their good fortune. Hero is an instance. In the year 
1791 a certain rich merchant, named Shorokam Dash, diedy 
leaving no children, and the tax-collector of that place- 
frightened the widow, saying, “If you do not make me k 
present of three lacs of rupees I will cause all your pixiperty 
to be forfeited to the State.” The friends of the widow ad¬ 
vised her to adopt a son, in which case the State would have 
no claim on her money, but the tax-gatherer -would not allow 
her to do even this. So the widow determined to adopt a 
son, and taking him with her went to Mysore, to Aholya. 
When the queen heard her tale of tho shameful conduct of 
the tax-gatherer, she punished him as he deserved. She 
allowed the adoption of the boy, and taking him on' her lap 
she kissed him, and then gave them leave to depaii;. Take 
another instance of her contented nature. In the village of 
Kor there were two brothers .called Tappi Dash and Baronosh 
Dash, and they died almost at the same time. These two 
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brothers had many splendid things belonging to them, but no 
eliildren. Thereupon, the widow of Toppi Dash went to 
Mysore to the qUeeii to hand over to her all the wealth of 
her husljatid and brother-in-law; but Aholya would not take 
it; and advised her to spend it in some good w'ork in memory 
of the deceased. So the widow built a temple and a ghat 
(t.e. a landing-stage) on the banks of the river at Kor, and 
this temple Snd ghat are there to this day. 

Aholya subdued the savage tribes and robbers who lived 
in the Bhil mountains. At first they refused to submit; but 
when she had taken and hung the worst of them, the rest, 
w'ere soon subdued. Aholya was opposed, as a rule, to capital 
punishment, and indeed had not much faith in any heavy 
punishment for the suppression of crime. But in order to 
preserve the peace she appointed watchmen in different 
places in these mountains, and through them she learned all 
that was going on. Tliat these poor thieves should have 
some means of livelihood, she ordained that any one carrying 
merchandise through their counfcr}’’ should i>ay a small toll, a 
bullock or a pice. This toll of the Bhils they used to call 
“ cowries." In return, they were obliged to secure the safety 
of the high roads; and if any robbery was committed within 
their boundary they had to suffer for it, especially if the 
plunder were not returned. 

Aholya corresponded with the king.s of distant countries, 
and this correspondence was carried on by means of the 
Brahmans; for they were all eager to help l^er in her good 
works. It has been already said that Aholya devoted the best 
part of her wealth to works of piety, or to any that might 
benefit the people of the country. First, she built the Fort 
of Kayek, and made a road over the Binhjo hills to the fort 
named Jam. This road was nearly straight, and cost a great 
dealjof money. She also built a house of rest, and dug a well 
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for the benefit of travellets, and that is in good condition to this 
day. It was not only in her own country that she did these 
things; but from the Himalayahs on the north to Shetubonho 
on the south, from Brabiro on the west to the pleasant plains 
on the east, wherever there was a place of pilgrimage for the 
Hindus, there she built a shrine or a temple. She appointed 
officers to keep them in order, and sent money every year for 
distribution among the pilgrims. The most famous of all her 
temples was the one at Goya, which was called “ The abode 
of Vishnu.” It was built of polished stone, and its architec- 
ture was most wonderful. Inside the decorations were moat 
beautiful, and the arches were contrived in such a manner 
that you hai’dly suppose there were any. There was also 
another temple w'here Aholya used to go and worship the 
image of Ham and Shita. 

Besides spending money on building all these temples 
Aholya also sent money and goods and food every year for 
their support; and in the southern provinces where they had 
to bathe the gods every day in the water of the Ganges, she 
kept them supplied with this water, which was difficult to 
•obtain. As the people believed this water to be holy, this 
greatly increased her renown. Aholya was most devoted to 
the Hindu religion, and the gods were so pleased at the in¬ 
crease of worship paid them that they made the people and 
the country happy. Besides all this she used to feed a gi*eat 
many poor people on the feast days, and in the hot season she 
provided water for thirsty travellers, and in the cold season 
ehe gave food and clothes to the sick, the blind, and the 
destitute. The same pity she showed for men she showed 
also for beasts and birds. She appointed officers to see that 
they were properly fed, and in the hot weather she ordered 
the oxen to be loosed from the plough now and then, and 
have water given them. The farmers used to scare away 
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the birds from the standing com, and they would ily round 
and round in flocks not knowing where to go, therefore Aholya 
bought up some of the standing com and caused the birds 
to be driven into it, that they might feed without being 
disturbed. 

Some people may laugh and say that all tfiis pity to birds 
and beasts, this devotion to the Brahmans and building of 
temples was all a false religion; but by spending money in 
this way she made her country far more prosperous, her 
people more happy, and herself more honoured thau if she 
had had recoiii-se to soldiers, or bullets, or gunpowder. There 
is clear proof that she had full faith in her own religion, and if 
she had been merely a worldly woman she could never have 
made her kingdom so prosperous. Thus on all sides was she 
respected, and was held in honour quite as high as the Nabobs 
of the south, or the Sultan Tippoo, or the King of Delhi. 

During her lifetime, Aholya had many causes of grief. 
Before her son’s death she had given her daughter Mukta in 
marriage lo Prince Joshbonto. . She had one son, who was 
very talented, but he died when he was hut a youth; and 
about a year after his death. Prince Joshbonto was also 
gathered to his fathers. So Mukta determined lo die witli 
him {ie. to be burned with his body on the funeral pile}. 
Aholya very much wished to hinder her doing so, but Mukta 
hearing it said to her mother: “ A son is the only source of 
happiness in this world to a -mother, this happiness is mine 
no longer. I am deprived of my boy prince, therefore there 
is no more happiness for me in this world. You are, indeed, 
my mother, bub you are an old woman, and must soon leave 
your holy work here. Then I could not endure my grief not 
my life, the thought of death is not distressing to me. When 
I am dead I shall have no more pain. Therefore now it is 
best for me to go With my liusbanJ. This is in accordance 
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with the shrastres, therefor^ you caanot Mnder me.” Aholya 
seeing how determined her daughter was, and how great Was 
her grief, consented to the suttee, and went on foot to the 
hanks of the Normoda, and stood erect at the. funeral pile. 
Two Brahmans supported her, one on each side. When 
Mukta ascended the funeral pile and the torch was applied 
to it, Aholya, without knowing what .she was doing, began to 
bite her own hand. When the suttee was finished, the ipieen 
returned from the hanks of the river and went home to her 
own palace, so overwhelmed with grief that for three days 
she neither ate anything iior spoke to anjmie. Alter that, 
lier grief being a little assuaged, she built a temple in memory 
of her daughter. The workmanship of this temple is the 
most beautiful that was ever seen, and it remains to this day 
in Mysore. 

In the year 1795, in the COth 3 ’’ear of her age, Ahol^^a 
was received by the people of the other world (i.c. she died). 
It is said that she died suddenly, her health being quite 
broken by fastings, penances, and anjtieties. However that 
may be, the whole country was plunged into mourning by 
her death, and it was the cause of much sorrow' both to her 
own friends and people and also to foreign nations, 

Aholj'a was of the middle height and rather slender; 
although she w'as not handsome, j’ct her complexion was clear 
and brilliant. It is said that the great Eupoboti Ononto, tlie 
wife of the king of Sciude an«l mother of the royal prince, 
being jeaUms of Aholya’s fame, sent messengers to see what 
ahe was like. They came back and told their mistress that 
Aholj'a was not beautiful, but her face was angelic and star- 
like, and her colour brilliant—^that is to say, her face was 
n retlection of her heart, and when she died tliere w'as no 
ohauge in it. She w.as always bright and good-tempered, 
but if anything happened to make her really angry then 
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her most intimate friend or servant dared not come into her 
presence. 

She was richly endowed with all the best qualities of 
Hindu ladies, and excelled them. She could read the 
Puranas (the most ancient sacred books), and took great 
pleasure in them. She had much respect fo^ learned men, 
mid stimulated the studies of the Pundits and Bralimaiis by 
presents of money. She was very clever in affairs of State, 
and understood the most difficult matters, and her judgment 
was clear and impartial. After slie became a widow she wore 
only white robes, and no ornaments except one chain round her 
neck; neither had she a great number of dresses, and no paint. 
She hated flattery, which was proved iu this way. A certain 
Brahman having written a book in praise of her complexion 
oame to read it to her, but when she had heard this un¬ 
becoming flattery she ordered the hook to be thrown into the 
river, and so no more was heard of it. 

This account of her, compiled after much investigation, 
cannot be called unworthy flattey\ M(>3t women are proud, 
but she was not; and most people who are fixed in their own 
opinions and convictions have a dislike to the opinions and 
convictions of others; but that Was not her case, instead of 
that she had a special consideration for them. 

It is no small praise to say of her that she, being an inde¬ 
pendent queen, constantly set aside her own -wishes for the 
good of her people. Tliey praise her virtues exceedingly, and 
to this day worship her as a goddess. Her character shines 
brightly when compared with that of rulers ot' her time. 
Moreover, when hereafter we shall all be judged by the great 
God according to our works, we may imagine that she will- 
take a high place among those who have been earnest in 
promoting good and opposing evil. 
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PEOFESSOE MINAIEPF AND THE SANSKEIT 

LITEEATUEE. 


I.—inthoduction. 

M. Koreli, formerly editor of the Peterlurgslci Tedomosiij hae- 
lately undertaken a very usofhl work for the literature of his 
countrj*. He has begun to publish A General Hi&fory of Litera- 
iurOf with the help of one of the celebrated publishers of Peters¬ 
burg, Karl Eikker. A General lluiory of Literature is yat almost 
a deiideratim even in the literatures of Western Europe. While* 
there are quite remarkable works, especially in German treating, 
about distinct literatures and distinct periods, A General History 
of Literature is to be found only as a rarity. The only good 
work of the kind that we are aware of in German is AUgemeine 
lAtieraiurgeseliiolde von Johannes Seherr^ which though here and 
there disfigured by the too anti-ecclesiastical and the too anti- 
monarchical tendencies of the writer, yet bears the impress of a 
strong, independent and widely-cultivated mind, and is certainly 
xecommendable in the absence of a better, more harmonious 
one. We therefore hail the appearance of M. ICorsh’s History 
of Literature with joy, and as unfortunately the beautiful Eussian 
language is as yet but little estivated and read by the civilised 
world, we could only desire that the work might be ere long 
translated either into French, English or German. 

The programme of the ^ork is as follows:—“Tho whole- 
work shall consist,” says M. Korsh in his admirable preface, 
“of three large volumes. The first volume shall contain an- 
Introduction (History of Language and Alphabet, General Laws- 
of the Development of Literatures), Histories of the most im¬ 
portant literatures of the ancient East, Histories of tho Greek 
and the Eoman Literatures. The second volume shall be de¬ 
voted to the medimval literatures of Europe, of tho Arabs, and 
of the Hebrews. The third and the last volumes shall be com¬ 
posed of the modern literatures of Europe, iucluding those of 
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the Slavonic races, and a sketch of the Hebrew literature during 
the last centuries.” 

The number of eolhhorateuts is eleven, each of them being 
more or less a specialist on the subject he treats of. For the 
Oriental literatures the editor thought it desirable to invite 
Orientalists like AVassilieff (Chinese); Minaioff (§|inskrit;, Baron 
Bosen (Arabian), and others, and his reflections on those litera¬ 
tures are as follow :— 

“ The literatures of Europe will no doubt interest our readers 
as ourselves niorq than all, but this would not give us any right 
to lay aside the literatures of the East. In view of their re¬ 
spective iniportanco, and their undoubted influence on the litera¬ 
ture of Euroj>e, wo have found it unavoidable to invite some 
Orientalists in the participation of the present work. It is well 
known how much is humanity indebted to the first diillcult steps 
of the Oriental races in the paths of science and civilisation. 
Tho ancient civilisations and the ancient literatures of the East 
remain for ever as the ancestors of the modern civilisations and 
the modern literatures of Europe. Orient was the cradle of all 
the rtiligions which are ascendant to this day—of all religious 
poetry and of all morality. Our language, our alphabets, our 
'ciphers, our weights and measures,* our arts, a great part of our 
anecdotes, even of our fables, all in tho beginning came to us 
from the East. Europe is much indebted to her for that which 
■^has made tho light of the world.” (^Part I., page 3}. 

Wo have said these words of introduction only to give our 
readers tho general idea and plan of a work which must be of 
interest and utility to all tvho occupy themselves with literakire, 
and which at the samo time give some, though ver}* faint, notions 
of the literary movements and undertakings of the Bussian 
people. Our chief business is, however, only with one division 
of the work; namely, with The History of Sanskrit Literature^ by 
Prof. Minaieff, and as such we now turn to it with satisfaction. 

II. 

As an Indianist—Sanskritist—Prof. Minaieff is probably one 
of the best known in Bussia. As Orientalists there are names 
of wider reputation. Not to say anything of German Academi- 

X 2 
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dans like Botkling, Schiefner (dead a few months ago), and 
Dorn; his friend, colleague and collaborateur in the present 
work: Prof. WassiliefF enjoys almost a European reputation 
through his well known work on Buddhism, which has been 
translated in all the chief languages of Europo. Although it b 
hard to agree wi^h Wassilieff in all his opinions about Buddhism,. 
especially about the much>disputed and disputable point of the- 
Nirvdnaf yet no candid judge could deny the rare merits of his 
work, which was the fruit, as we have been told, of thirty years’ 
residence and researches in China. MinaiolF, though appearing 
in the present work as a historian of the Sanskrit literature, 
really follows the same line of researches on the Buddhistic 
archmology as AVassilicff. The only difference is, that while 
Miuaiefl’ follows Lis archroological researches with the help of 
Sanskrit and Puli manuscripts and inscriptions in the Holy Land, 
where the religion originated and developed itself, Wassilioff" 
has followed his in the far-off Mongolian Empire, which adoi)tod 
it as state religion in the second century of tlio Christian era. 
To the European Orientalists Minaieff is chiefly known by his 
publications on Buddhism, especially by liis ]*dU Grammar^ 
which has been recommended by such authorities as Albrecht 
Weber {vide^ Indisehe Litteraturgeschichte). Wo cannot say 
Prof. Minaieff has as yet given much to the scientific world ih 
comparison to the valuable materials he is said to be iu i)Ossession 
of, materials which ho has so assiduously gathered in Nepal, 
Kamayun, Ceylon, and other parts of India; for Minaieff is 
also a great traveller like Wassilieff. Four or five yours ago ho 
was in India in the search of Buddhistic manuscripts and in¬ 
scriptions., lie spent, we believe, the greater part of liis time 
in Nepal, Kamayun and Ceylon, and on return he publislxcd a 
popular account of his “ Travels in India,” by which ho is chiefly 
known to his countrymen who would otherwise hardl}' enter into' 
the special details of his Puli Grammar, or of tho texts ho lias 
published. These “Travels in India” are quite interesting in 
their way. They deal with the legends and tho creeds, tho rites 
and the ceremonies of tho northern and the north-western 
Hindus of India, occasionally interspersed w'ith amusing anec¬ 
dotes which enliven the whole. One morning last November, 
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we were still in Bussia, we were surprised to read in the 
« Novoe Vremia” that Prof. MinaiefE had once more sailed for 
India to make further researches on the Buddhistic archtoology. 
We hope the Hindus have given him a much better reception, 
have facilitated his studies on India in general with greater zeal, 
than ho and some of his fellow-professors evin 4 ;ed towards the 
only Hindu who, with so much sympathy for the language and 
the people, has ever been to Bussia. 

HI. 

Wo have now said enough about the writer, and we tom 
towards his history, or rather “Sketch (ocherk) of the most 
important Monuments of the Sanskrit Literature,” being the 
first jurticle in the first part of the General Midory of Literature 
wo have mentioned before. And wo deem it necessary to say, 
quite in the beginning, that our object is not to cn'iticise. As it 
is a mere sketch (ocherk), we could not criticise it, because it is 
so short and scanty in details. As to what details it gives, there 
is hardly anything new or original which we could dispute or 
draw particular attention to. What the w^riter relates are facts 
well-known almost to every educated man who has devoted some 
attention to tiio history of the Indian literufuro, who for instance 
has read I’rof. Weber’s Indische Littetaturyemhichie now to be 
had also in an English translation. We shall therefore in the 
first place give a general idea of the contents of the sketch, and 
then offer a series of translations out of it of such things that 
appear to us to be characteristic either of the Hindu mind or 
the writer himself. • 

The writer has divided his sketch into ten distinct chap¬ 
ters, all of which, except the first three, give in the first place 
the title of the chapter, and then a short bibliography of 
the Dovanugri or the liomim texts used, and the principal works 
consulted in (Jorman, English, French, Latin, liussiau, &c. The 
titles of those chapters are—(I.) Tho Aryans, (II.) The Aryans, 
in India, (III.) Sanskrit and tlie Aryan Dialects of India, (IV.) 
the Vedas, (V.) Chief Works of tho Brdhmankal Literature. 
This name, it seems to us, is not well chosen. This chapter 
ought to have been called— i'hkf dnymaiical, Girosop/n'cal, phikso- 
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phtedl, and mentifio ioorh of the BrdJmans or of the llindue* For 
■wLat does the writer understand by the term Brdhmanieal here, 
when the chapter really treats of the Dogmntik, or the Bitual' 
istik—of the Brdhmanae^ the Upmmliads or tlie Vedantas, of the' 
Shara^darsanae or the Six Systems of Philosophy, of the Snmti-^ 
the Vedangas —of the Dhannasdstras (the Law Books of Manu and 
Jtyngavalkga), of the V^^lkaraiia (the Grammar), the Jotisha 
(Astronomy), and the Philosophical or the Metaphysical works 
of the Hindus? (VI.) Buddhism, (Vll.) Tho Epic Poems. This 
chapter is naturally divided into two part.s, one giving an account 
of tho Mahslbharata, which in common with tlio iiiajority of tho 
European Orientalists, atid in spite of all the JlinduSy the writer 
considers to be, at least “in its principal parts.” older than tho 
other Hindu epic, EsimAyana, to wdiich tlie second parlv4a do- 
voted. (YIII.) Kdega or the Artificial Epics, (IX.) Anecdotes, 
Fables and Eomancos, and (X.) tho Dramas. Of these, the 
first three chaiiters tell us how tho ancestors of the Iranians and 
the Indo-Aryans once lived together—liow they liad for a long 
time the same gods for worship till a dispute, very probably a 
religious dispute, seems to have turned tho cherished deities of 
the one into tho demons of the the other—how ono of tho two 
now marched south-eastwards and graduall}” do.scended into 
the fertile plains of the Indus, alwa 3 's guarding, however, a 
“stremlenie,” a penchant^ a sehjisucht, “a lingering, longing 
look behind ” after the Svarga, tho region of blessedness, after 
the Uttarahuru of the Rig-vedas and tho Jfahdbhdrafa, which 
they had left behind—how in their now land of adoption and 
conqfiest they began to cultivate their language, whicli soon 
became classical, and therefore ceased to bo popular, and how 
side by side with the crystallised Sanskrit, or tho refined language, 
there wore tunning down popular currents of the Aryan speech 
from which we have had successively “ (1) The Dialects of the 
Asoka-Inscriptions, (2) Tho Pali and the Dialects of tho Jain 
.’and Buddhist Sacred Books, and (3) The IWdriti Dialects of the 
Indian Dramas,” and from which we have further, at the present 
day, the three chief Indo-Aiyan Dialects of Ilindusthan, to wit: 
(1) The Bengali, (2) The Hindi, and (3) The klaharati. The 
chapters on the Vedas (V.), on Buddhism (VI.), on the Epics 
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(VII.), and on tho Kuvyas (VIII.), are attended each with short 
extracts which serve as specimens of the worts they treat of. 
We feel however bound to say, that tho extracts might be far 
better chosen, especially from the Epics and the Kavyas. 

We shall now give a few translations from the principal 
chapters of the sketch we have noticed. Ou^ first extract is 
from Chapter III., whore tho author in speaking of the lament¬ 
able obscurity and uncertainty of tho Hindu chronology makes 
tlio reflections wo give below. We commend them to the deep 
consideration of all tlio Hindus who have a real love for and a 
true interest in tho future development and well-being of their 
country, in every way so gifted by the “Mata Ira” (the Mother 
Earth), but wliore 

“Mail is the only creature that dwindles!” 

“In this land of hermits and philosophers, the best minds 
quite early, even at the very dawn of its national historical 
existence, arrived at tlie conviction tliat whatever happens to 
man in this terrestrial life can be called neither good nor bad. 
In India, thinkers with a very few and unimportant exceptions 
asserted that the final end of all philosophy is: To teach man 
indiferentism toivanh all the phenomena of life—an equable state of 
mind to its joys as tvell as sorroirs. This passive, abstract state of 
mind had struck also those few Greeks whose w'ritings about 
the ancient India have come down to us. This reflects itself 
with still greater relief and glaringness in all those literary 
monuments which immediately followed tho first Vedical songs. 
Tho Indians were chiefl}' a nation of philosophers in this sense, 
and nowhere had such philosophical views taken deeper root 
than in India. In tho domain of religion and motaphj'sics tho 
Indian mind j)i’oduced without rest. For the Indian, the Past 
existed, but chiefly as something incomprehensible, and therefore 
demanding us to yet deeper reflections on the problem of the 
universe; on the Future they looked on as on the question of 
unearthly existence ; in the midst of quarrels for metaphysical 
doctrines tho ancient Indians never directed their attention to 
the Present, always escaping as it were, their minds perpetually 
occupied with tho questions of the internal world and of ab< 
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stract ideas. It would be hard to find another illustration of a 
similar national life—eo ori^nal and yet extending over so 
many centuries. 

“It is necessary to mention besides another important 
original trait of the old Indian civilisation. From’ the remote 
antiquity everj»^ Indian belonged to a certain caste. This 
acknowledgment of his adhering to a certain caste deafened in 
him the national feeling. There was no national interest—no 
national past as a general inheritance of the whole people.** 
(Part I., p. 121). 

IV. 

Our next extract is from tho chapter on the Vedas (TV.) 
Our assertion might carry some weight with it when we say 
that the Vedas have now gradually ceased to have any living 
religious influence on the religious life of tho Hindus. They are 
no doubt frequently studied and commented. They are regarded 
with a veneration which is peculiar to tlio Hindus and which 
would be inexplicable to a European on tho ground of utility. 
Every Brahman, from whatever part of India lie might be, 
must get by heart and repeat three times every day the well- 
known verses called tlio Purusha Su/efa whether ho understands 
them or not. This of course*he begins to do from the time of 
his Upanatjana or Tajnoparita^ which usually takes place between 
the ninth and the tenth years, and which makes him a Brah- 
machdriny possessing tho right of reading the Vedas. Before 
this ceremony ho had no right to read them—he was in this 
respect on a par with the Sudras and women—he would have 
committed as great a siu in "touching, much less in reciting 
them, as the other two. What it appears to us has had and still 
has a very great influence on the practical religious life of the 
Hindus are the Vedantas or tho Ui)anishad8 and the two in¬ 
comparable Epics : The Bdmuyana and tho Mahiibhurata. We 
make bold to assort that these two Epics have had greater part 
la the form'ation of the Hindu character than those of any other 
coimtry, the Homeric not excepted. They have been translated 
into almost all the various dialects of India. They are thud 
available to the rich and the poor, the learned and tho ignorant, 
to the Brahmans and tho Sudras, in short to all the multifarious 
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] 3 . 6 t 6 rogeiieou 8 classes whidi compose the Hindu society. AVhat' 
the sublime sentences of the Vedantas have been to the educated, 
the thoughtful and the philosophical, these epics have been to 
the comparatively ignorant and unphilosophical. The old 
grandfather with his large spectacles reads them every after¬ 
noon to the attentive audience of his large ^icircling family 
with occasional explanations and moral reflexions; the village 
poruhita (priest) reads them to his flock, composed in such 
reunions mostly of women and children, when the heat of the 
day has been over; the village grocer recites them to an accus¬ 
tomed circle of his friends' and customers, who gather round 
him every afternoon, now and then breaking up his conference 
only to regale his guests’ and his own dry throat with a dose of 
the delicious tdhaJcu (tobacco)! The principal episodes of these 
epics are besides very frequently represented in what we c£ill 
the ydtr<kf which, while they undoubtedly bear some resemblance 
to the theatrical performances of Europe, stand however in quite 
peculiar analogy to the jongleurs of the troubadours once so 
common in all the castles and courts of Europe. These gdtrd- 
jongleurs, so to say, go about from one district to another like 
their brothers of Provence, “les artistes ambulants ” as they 
have been called, and when there are any festivities in the 
neighbourhood they are sure to bo engaged for one and 
not unfrcquently several representations. The gita or the ganas 
(chansons) they sing are usually composed by some well-known 
author or troubadour. Sometimes, though not very frequently, 
they sing also songs of their own composition. Improvisation 
often plays a great part. These 3 'utra-g!inas are besidt)« veiy 
cheap, and so they take place quite frequently in the villages of 
Northern India, and especially in Bengal. The effect cd these 
representations on the common people is quite immense, whole 
villages come to see and hear them, and it is quite usual to see 
all, 5 'oung and old, male and female, weeping at some touching 
scene, wlulo several, the more nervous ones, are frequently to be 
carried away either in deliriums or hysterics. It is tho solitary 
SUudevi in the Asokaranv, or tho eternally devoted Jlddha in the 
deserted Nikunjakdnanc ! It is the young, accomplished, virtuous, 
noblo Edniaehandra ready to sacrifice his youth and throne and 
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* enter into an exile of fourteen of iiis best years only that the 
injudicious towb of his old father might be fulhlled, or it is the 
eame Hamachandra bitterly weeping over his dearly beloved 
brother in that fearful evening when Zah/ima-^the heroic and 
the devoted—has fallen by the poisonous sola (arrow) on the 
sandy shores of an unhoapitable isle far far away from the. 
charming banks of the Sarayuj and inhabited by the inimical 
demons and the amicable Simians! Thus it is the yeLtru-ganas, 
which representing the chief episodes of the epics, touch the 
deepest chords, cultivate the noblest sentiments, preach the 
highest virtues, and all this in a manner so cheap, so popular, 
and so oh'ectlve that neither the catheter nor the pulpit could 
approach them. To speak from our own personal experience, 
although we liave now been living for several years in Europe 
and have had seldom occasions to read the epics (having been 
chiefly occupied with tho languages, literatures and histories of 
the European countries), yet so deep, so powerful, was the im¬ 
pression left on our green boyish minds by the yatr(h we had 
seen and heard years ago in India, that their principal scones, 
principal heroes and heroines have nevertheless continued tq 
influence not only our deepest sentiments and aspirations, but 
even the course of our daily practical life. It is therefore to 
these epics that tho Europeans must turn if they would have 
any idea of the chief causes which have formed and moulded 
the Hindu character, and not to the VedoA, which though vener¬ 
able on account of their gi*ey antiquity, and charming on account 
of the poetry they occasionaUy reveal, have lost almost all 
religious significance as far as tho practical religious life is con¬ 
cerned. Our Earn l^Iohan Eoy is said to have greatly wondered 
when he saw Professor Boson in the British Museum taking so 
much pains to transcribe the Vedic manuscripts. (The great 
reformer, who knew well whence the Hindus drew their wells 
of religious ius^iiration, of course did not see the vast scientific 
ijnportance which the Yedas have acquired in the meautimo. 
These reflections probably do not belong in justice to this place. 
They have been rather anticipated, yet we leave them where 
they are.) 

Samhitas (particularly of the Rigveda») are the most ancient 
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monuments of the Indian literature. They distinguish them¬ 
selves from all subsequent productions in language as well as in 
contents. These collections of hymns can with justice be 
reckoned as the angular stones of the entire later literature of 
India, in which you find only the, furthest development of that 
which in the hymns offers itself to the reader as it were in 
embryo. Thence the high importance of the Yedas for the 
proper understanding of all the creations of the national Indian 
genius, often perfectly unintelligible without the help of the 
Vedas. But the Yedas have a still greater importance for us. 
In them has been preserved a full picture of the ancient begin¬ 
nings of tho Indo-European race—in them are to be found 
numerous and indeed very important data for an explanation of 
the language, religion, mythology and civilisation of the entire 

Indo-European family.These ancient hymns began in 

those times when the sacrificial offerings were very simple, with¬ 
out minute and complicated ceremonials, when they were acts of 
simple gratitude to the Great Unknown, directly, immediately 
inspired by the heart. The poet glorifying the god was also 
the guide and the high priest in his own family or race, his 
words were listened to with trust and the masses repeating his 
verses and hymns looked upon him as a superior being higher 
and nearer to the Highest Being. In these hymns there is as 
yet neither dee^ wisdom nor high flights of fancy—tlie religion 
of these singers was simple and could bo interpreted in a few 
words. But in these very ancient specimens of the Indian 
poetry there are to be found the rare chaims of immediateness, 
of originality, and of sincerity. • 

“In those hymns there are to be found many data for the 
determination of those places where they were originally sung, 
and of those conditions under which tho Indian people then 
lived. 

“ The Indians of those times lived at the shores of the Indus, 
they divided themselves into numerous clans, which carried on. 
feuds amongst themselves ; they were partly Nomads and partly 
agriculturists. 

“ The head of every family was also its priest, he kindled the 
holy fire, performed tho domestic rites, sent up prayers and 
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praises to the gods. When great eacrifieial offerings took plaoe 
in accordance to the will of the sovereign, there appeared par- 
ticularlj holy men characterised in the public opinion by deeper 
wisdom and by an intimate and unavoidable acquaintance with 
the ceremonials. But the Indiana as yet knew no caste in those 
times. The people formed one unique whole, and called itself 
Vitif while a chief called himself VU'pati. \ 

“Woman enjoyed perfect liberty. In the number of the 
singers of the Yedic hymns some female names are called: 
poetess and prophetess. 

“Marriage was considered holy. Husband and wife both 
were managers of the household and sent up to the gods the 
general prayers. The religious sentiment expressed itself in a 
feeling of dependence on the different phenomena of nature, 
conceived as a very powerful Being. But this dependence of 
man was not always acknowledged as entire. The hidiam of 
ihat period it appears were very frequently inclined; to thinlc that thdr 
gods were in need of their hymns of glory and of their sacrificial 
offerings^' (Part I., page 123-5.) 

The italics are ours. We have italicised this passage simply 
to draw attention to a similar vein of sentiment to bo discovered 
in the “ Prometlicus ” of Eschylos, and the no less imposing 
“Prometheus” (fragment) of one of the greatest poets and 

greatest men of this and of all centuries :— 

• • 

“ Ich kemie Nichts Armcres 
Als Euch Ihr Gutter! 

Ilir nalirt Kituh klimmerliuh 

Von dem Gebetshauch und Opfersteuem der Vcrzwcifclnden ; 
Und darbtet, waren nicht Frauen n. Kinder 
HotfnuugsvoUe Thoren. ”— Goethe. 

SiiJ Kisikaxta CiiattopAdhyaya. 


Bonn, Avgust Ist^ 1880. 
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tOVE OF ORNAMENTS AMONG BENGALI LADIES. 

Ornaments of gold and silver are regarded by Bengali 
women as essential to their happiness. They are to these 
ladies as dear as life, if not dearer. They bear with amazing 
patience and fortitude oil other discomforts, privations, and 
misfortunes of life; but the loss or deprivation of a single 
ornament is a mortal grief. In times of the greatest need 
and of sudden calamity, or of unforeseen scarcity, land, tene¬ 
ments, the dwelling-house itself, its furniture, or any articles 
of value the master has, may be mortgaged or sold, but 
female ornaments must not be touched—they are reserved 
<to the ver}^ last. So great is the love of jewels, and so much 
■does it become with them a second nature, that a foreigner 
would be surprised to hear a girl of six years of age talking 
of the ornaments she would like tw) get on the occasion of her 
maniage. She gives a long list of them, and enumerates with 
pleasure their names. If a child becomes cross, or cries, or 
otherwise grows vexatious, just talk to her about her future 
marriage and the fine ornaments she expects to have on that 

occasion, and she is sure to be stilled. Even lullabies are 

• 

composed of words connected with marriage and bridal gifts. 

From a few months after her birth and until she becomes 
a widow a Hindu girl must wear ornaments on her head, 
hands, and feet. Ornaments show that the wearer of them is 
not a widow. When a woman unfortunately has just cause 
of quarrel wdth her husband, she will often show it by Icjiving* 
aside her ornaments as an indication of the grief of widow¬ 
hood, the highest possible calamity to a Hindu lady. It is 
enjoined in the Hindu shastras that, however poor a husband 
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or parents may be, he or they must supply ornaments to a 
wife or to daughters. If they cannot afford to give their 
women expensive ones, no matter, let them have some made 
of such cheap and common materials as iron, glass or wax. 

The great Hindu law-giver, IMaiiu, says ;—“ The father, 
brother, husband, and other male relatives wlio wish for much 
blessing must honour their females with various ornaments. 

‘•’The men who desire success in life must honour their 
women with clothes and ornaments on occasions of festivals- 
and ceremonies. 

“ We must likcwise*take care of our daughters, and educate- 
them with great care ; we must give them in marriage to the 
learned wdth much wealth and jewels.” 

The first time a girl is diHissed wuth jewels is at the cere¬ 
mony called Aiinognasan (initiation into rice), when parents, 
uncles, brothers, &c. have to supply them. But marriage is 
the grand occasion when the (juestion of jewelry is deter¬ 
mined by the presentation of jewels to tlie bride. 

In days gone by, when, the system of Ivooliuism w’as in 
force, the Moulick father of either the briJegi'ooin or the bride 
had to supply ornaments in satisfaction uf the demands made 
by the Koolin. The word ^Moulick radically means wild or 
primitive, that is, those whom Bullal Sen found savage and 
illiterate were classed as Moulick, and those w'ho possessed 
the nine good qualities were known by the name of Ivoolius, 
These nine qualities w'ere—1, Good character; 2, respect; 0, 
learning; 4, renown; 5, true ambition or fondness for re¬ 
nown ; G, visiting shrines or sacred jdaces ; 7, self-denial or 
asceticism; 8, abilities to read the prayers and the Vedas ; 9, 
liberality to the Brahmins. Then whoever unfortunately 
happened to be a Moulick had to bear all the expenses of 
mamage on both sides, whether it was tlie marriage of his 
daughter or son. But the times have changed. Now the 
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father of the bride is obliged to do it all, irrespective of the 
consideration as to his being Moulick or Koolin. 

The present rate of marriage outlay is enormous and often 
ruinous. A curious feature in this expense is the nature of 
the demand made upon the father of the bride. ^This includes 
a call for money, gold and silver ornaments for the bride, and 
a diamond ring, a gold chain and watch, two sets of plates, 
goblets, mugs, cups, and other utensils, made of, one set silver 
and another set brass ; bedstead, witli curtains, mattress, &c., 
lor the bridegroom ; and this is regulated according to the 
circumstances and position of the bridegroom’s family, and 
they make the demand of the bride’s father or guardian 
who has to pay it. It is a strange and absurd system. So 
that if a poor father ent<*,rs into a contract for the marriage of 
his daughter witli the son of a rich man, the former, if he has 
no reserve fund, has to sell all that he has, even to mortgage 
or sell his house, to meet the demand of the bridegroom’s 
family. 

From the time of the establishment of the University 
•system of bestowing degrees, this demand has been regulated 
according to the number of the University examinations the 
bridegroom has jvissed. Supposing the cost of what is due 
in ornaments, jdates, &c. to the bridegroom by the bride’s 
father, if the bridegroom has passed the Entrance Examination, 
to be 1000 ru]>ees, it will be two thousand or three tlionsand 
if tlie bridegroom happens to be F.A. or U.A, so that a Hindu 
gentleman of moderate iucome, if he beeome.s the father of 
three or four girls, regards himself as a very uufortunate man ; 
for it sometimes happens that he has to put up the greater 
portion of his property to auction to meet the expense of’ 
their marriage. It is not strange, therefore, that the birth of 
A female child is often regarded as a great calamity to the 
family, and that of a son as the highest good fortune. This 
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unreasonable and enormous expense has grown to be a great 
curse to the Hindu community. 

Marriage is a happy thing. It is the most delightful event 
in a man’s life. It not only makes the young couple happy, 
but the relatives and friends of both of them are also full of 
gladness. Hut the ruinous nature of tlie expense often makes 
the father of the girl most miserable on the occasion when 
nature recpiires him to be cheerful. Of all the sections of 
the Hindu community in Ijengal, Kaistas arc tlie most pitiful.. 
Though it is true that a majority of them are intelligent and 
well-educated, and some of them hold respectable and respon¬ 
sible employments under the Government, both in Bengal 
and the Nortli-AVesteru Provinces, yet the great mass of them 
are quill-drivers and copyists, or, as they are contemptuously 
called, of “ the writers’ caste.” Handwriting is their forte,, 
and the i:)en is their one weapon. Other classes of the com¬ 
munity have their peculiar hereditary callings or i)rofes- 
sions which they have recourse to in case they fail to obtain 
a writership. But the Kaista has no other i-ecourse. It would 
seem that physifially he is unfitted to pursue any calling 
which requires strength of muscle. It is jirincipally for this 
reason that some of them bear in the most abject manner 
insolence and ill-treatment from the hands of their siqieriqrs.. 
It is amongst these Kaistas chieily that this expensive system 
of marriage prevails. Other castes, in urder to maintain their 
position and dignity in the society in which tlie}'" move, spend 
money on marriages according to their cireuinstances. In the 
case of the Kaista it is eoinpulsoiy. But the fault is their 
own, and the remedy lies in their own hands. Why do they 
Hot call meeting.^ of their people and form resolutions by 
which marriage must be regulated by a just and eqiiitablo 
law, liaving special regard to the convenience, ability, and 
position ol’ the parties concerned ? 
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There is one extenuating circumstance of this marriage 
system which enjoins a large presentation of ornaments to 
the bride. These ornaments become lier own property. Ko 
body can have any claim upon it. Even her husband cannot 
lay hands on it without her consent. Ornaments are not 
liable to be seized in liquidation of debts incurred by the 
husband of the lady. With respect to other things, the 
property of her husband, the Hindu woman by law has only 
a life interest in them, but she has a legal right by law to 
dispose of her ornaments as she likes. In all Hindu families, 
however poor, the female members possess at least one or two 
ornaments of value. So it is a great mistake to judge the 
condition of life of a Bengali, from the English point of view, 
by the amount of jewels his wife or daughter possesses. For 
a man whose income is only eight rupees a month, witli a 
number of persons to support, and who can hardly procure 
two meals a day, even he manages to give his wife, or daughter, 
or sister, a few ornaments. Sir John Strachey ignoring this 
fact, and seemingly ignorant of this custom, in introducing 
thfe licence Tax Bill about three years ago, brouglit forward 
as ail argument the fact tluit even the poorest artizaii of 
Bengal linds money to convert into gold and silver ornaments, 
so that there is not a man of the class taxed who is unable to 
pay. The ignorance of the Bengali language on the part of 
the lulers of the land, and the absence of anything like 
iamiliar intercourse with those over whom they rule, keen 
them utter strangers to the Bengali institutions, condition, 
habits, and modes of life. 

LIST 01- OnXAMlSNTS GIVEN TO A IIRIDE ON TUE OCCASION OP 

HEU MAIUllAOE. 

1. C/of/- ’.—Golden bands about a quarter of an inch wide, 
four of which are worn on each arm. 

2. XarkdpliuL —Three or four rows of square pieces of gold, 
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the upper i>art of each dosigued with the bud of the cocoanut. 
To tlie uiiderpart is attached a loop through which a silken 
string is passed. The i)iece8, being threaded iu this wa|r, form 
a compact bracelet. 

o. Lohuiigophul. —This resembles the former, except that the 
pieces of gold a^e smaller, and the upper part resembles tho bud 
of the clov£‘. 

4. JIardana. —It resembles the two former, but the pieces of 
gold are round and studded with tiuy gold knobs. 

5. IlatnuLhoor. —Five rings, one for each finger and thumb, 
coiinecrod hy five chains to a handsomely cut gold plate, which 
rests on the back of the hand, and which is again attached by 
similar chains to a gold bangle. 

G. Tddr^. —An armlet worn above the elbow. It consists of 
about thirty pieces of gold, one iuch in length and about three- 
eighths of an inch wide, vandyked or indented on both sides, 
with two gold loops at each end. These are threaded with a 
silken string at the top and bottom. The vand 3 'kos fit into each 
other forming a compact bracelet. The silken thread having 
been tied hangs down about four inches, and is finished off with 
a gold bud-liko bead. 

7. Jmlion. —Two rows of hexagonal C 3 lindrical pieces of gold, 
about one inch long, having on one side two loops through 
which they are threaded. It is an armlet worn above the former. 

8. liajoo. —A diamond-cut gold ornament, about throe by two 
inches, bout to fit the roundness of the arm, and tied on by means 
of a silken cord. 

9. hala. —A thick, twisted gold bracelet, with dogs’ or tigers’ 
heads, or some such design, added where the ends meet. 

10. Ananta or Taga. —Eesembles the above, but is thinner, 
and worn above the elbow. 

11. SJiatnollee. —A necklace of seven rows. The first and 
shortest fits the nock, the other rows gradually increase in length. 
.In the centre of each row is a .small pendant to which a pearl is 
affixed. These chains all meet in a handsome ornament in two 
P^ts, to each of which seven rings are attached for that purpose. 
The ornament resembles an ornate clasp, but being M'ithout the 
fastening power it is secured to the neck by a ribbon. 
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12. Chicks —A rioclilot about an incli wide, worn close round 
the throat. It consists of a number of diamond-cut pieces of gold, 
linked together and fastened on by a ribbon. The centre i)ieco 
of gold has a pendant. 

13. Kan. —Literally a golden ear, being a piece of gold the 
shapo of the ear wliicli it covers. To it are attached a number 
of bell-like pon(laut.«5, which spai'klo with every movement of the 
head. 

14. SJduiL —A golden Jjoad ornament about a half inch wide. 
It forms a band on the lop of the brow. In the centre, which 
rests on the forehead at the parting of the hair, is a disc of gold, 
to one side of whi.-h is alt .ched a pendant, and from, the other 
the same kind of ornament as that crossing the brow extends up 
to the parting of the hair about Ib'.ii inches. The whole is tied 
on b}' means of silken cord. 

l.^». Parlantn. —A goldcm botrl leaf, with five pendants. It 
has a large hook at the back which fastens into the ])aek hair. 

10. Chatifh-fthiir .—A waiel ornament, usually made of gold, 
of five chains, giMuiiate.l in length, fastened ])y a large clasp at 
the back. 

rooi OKX.vMi:xTs. 

Xo golden oriiunient is worn on the feet. 

1. Maul. —It is like a haln, No. 0, but of silver. 

2. Painjor. —Thi.s ornamont is worn round the lieol and lies 
well over the instep. It consists of three rows of oblong silver 
blocks, about -J by I iueli, joined by silver wire, and having 
a number of bell-like pejidauts at tlie bottom, which make a 
tinkling sound w hen tlie wearer is walking. 

3. (Jujri .—A thick silver prcjji cting bund, fastened to the 
ankle by a spring. This ako Inus tinkling pendants. 

4. PancIiWn .—An open work silver anklet, studded at the top 
with short knobs about a quarter inch apart. 

The above list of gold iiiul silver ornaments forms one set, • 
wliicli middle-class i)copie gonei-ally bestow on their daughters 
and sisters. There are other set'^, more expensive, \vhich are 
given by wealthier pcoph». 


I 3 
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BOMBAY A HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN YEARS AGO. 

Translated hy Vrofcsftor Itchaisck from a 318. hj Nkhihr^ - 
c Fathfr of the Jlisiorian. 

(Coodnuat /non jKiyn t’>'>.) 

Surat has already since many years been subject to the Empire 
of the Moghul, to winch it is still considered to belong, but sinco 
Fadtr Sluh had pillaged Delhi the govornnis of several distant 
provinces have ceased to care for the Moghul, and Sutat remains 
subject to him only in name. The Xah'ibs or governors of this 
town first became masters of the government by artifice or by 
force, and afti'rwards got themselves confiruu'd by the iMoghul; 
exactly like the last I’ashas of B.ighdad, who first appointed 
themselves and then, so to sav’, roi\-e<l the »:inlt;»n to coufiim them 
in their poftition. The ^Moghul always h nl two Nabobs in Surat, 
each of whom inaintaiiied a little ;trmy enliiily independent from 
the other. The oiij.' governed in the Ltwri anti the other in the 
castle. The hitter was at the '<.inio lime the a-liniral of the 
Moghul, and oujoyed large roventiiv> fnnu eoiLiin di-strltts for the 
purpose of paying not or.ly ihe ne■■e^s:lly troops and ^aihn-Sj but 
also to maintain iu good e'>ndiiion and at ail limes a small fleet 
along this C(»ast against ihe j'iiiJes. Tin* comt of A'///always 
endeavoured to keej) up mivumb'c^tandirigs between these two 
governors, and thus both of them wej’c always kept iu subjeetion. 
But, Jek Iley Kh(m, who w^s Nabob of the towj), had the skill, 
when the government of j)eliii 1 eeame enfceltled, so to arrange 
matters that his brother becanie Nabob of tlm castle. Then boih 
leagued tog<}thc|^no longer to cou'ider Sni' it and iis dom.ain.sas any¬ 
thing but their own projicrty. 'fhi'V amas.'-ed great riche-^ and began 
to pay scarcely any atteiition to the command.s of the Moghul. 

Jeh Bv(j Jxhan dio*! in 17-10, mid divided the <;oiisidorahle pro¬ 
perty accuiiuihifed by him dining hi-, goicnimcut of this town 
among his relative.^ and .servants. tlii^ iiu-.ins some beonne .so 

powerful that they themselve.s c‘'|t'red to the government, or at all 
ovent.s snpj>orted the ore or the otlier of their late master’s 
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relatives. Ilis brother, the Nabob of the castle, died shortly after 
the year 1747, leaving a very rich and ambitions widow, who in¬ 
sisted on her son-in-law being acknowledged not only Nabob of 
the castle but also of the town. This gave occasion to internecine 
warp, in which all the distinguished nobles of this town took part, 
each of whom assembled according to his means a j^rger or smaller 
number of men, in order to obtain the government either for 
himself or for some friend. These small tyrants attacked each 
other in their house.s and declared sometimes one and sometimes 
another candidate to have become the Nabob of the town or of 


the castle. Meanwhilo liio Moghul sent neither a governor and 
no troops to confirm any one of the pretenders who had arrogated 
to thotnselve.s the title of Nabob in the government; and even 
when one of them hud discovered the secret of procuring a Firm'hi 
or confirmation from the court the others were by no means im- 
pedod by it from ex^jelliug him from his I'OSt whoiicvor they h;id 
the power. 

(Jf the European nations trading in the Dutch and the 

English were tlie most jjowerfu’. Doth had nlicady before kept 
soldiers and cannons for emergent tumult-, but during the long 
interneciao war they increased their ti’oops us well as their am- 
munitiun. They also constructed fortifications around their liou«e.s 
and gardens like the nobles of the countiv. 11 hese nobles thought 
it woith while to court the friendship <-f the«e merchants ; 
accordingly they not only p.iid them well foi what tlicy bought, 
but also promised them several privileges if they WluM aid tin ai 
to obtain the government. The Europeans stood in need ot no 
great KUj>[ilic.ition3 to provide them largely with auDnunlticuis of 
war, and also themselves took part therein. FCaeii of these nations 
would aeknowlodge as the Nabob only him who promised the 
greatest advantages, and perhaps the baigaln ij|phiilod,also the 
clause that others would not be allowed, to enjoy as many privi¬ 
leges and freedom of commerce. 

Some of those little despots standing up as Nabobs’ called in. 
<}veii the Mnralhas to their aid, who derived perhaps the greatest 
advantages, lor even if the jmetoiulor wlm had invited them had 
been expelled by another they demande l from his succes.'jor all 
what the first liad iiromiscd, and if he wi->hed to avoid war with 
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them he was obliged to par what they asked. Since that time tho 
Marathas have received one-third of the duties of Surat, whereas 
formerly they enjoyed only one-fonrth. There also one of thdr 
officers is always at the custom-house, controlling the accounts of 
all the monies received. 

Amidst allr these internal troubles commerce and traffic never¬ 
theless flourished ] when these little tyrants attacked each other 
in the town it.self the other inhabitants closed the streets which 
were not on their road (exactly like the inhabitants of Cairo 
during tlje internecine wars of the Beys) and then every one 
returned to hip work. In these times house owners were not 
pillaged, hut if it hap[»eued sometimes, and a house became the 
prey of flames on suv.li an occasion, the damage was usually made 
good to the possessor. 

At last the N’itbub whom the English had supported was ex¬ 
pelled from (Surat. He retnnicd however again in 17 <jS and the 
widow, his njother-iii-!:j w, wiiom I have mentioned above, effected 
by her monej’, which f!ie did not spare on this occasion, that the 
Nabob of the pen''d was ol liged to surrender to him the govern¬ 
ment again. Now the English were determined to become them- 
selvc.s master.5 of the ci.stle, accordingly the governor of Ihmhay 
sent for tl»is i urpv.t-e. in the beginning of 17oD, IMr. Spencer (one 
of tlmir councillors, who was extremely beloved by the Indians aa 
well as by the hlurope.iii^) to Surat wdth considerable forces, but 
some time w'as roquiivd till the vessels could reach the town on 
account of the saudhanks iu the river Tupti. When the ex- 
jtedition disembarked the Nabob w'as promised that he would be 
allowed to remain quietly in his post if he opened the gate of the 
town to the English Aud offered no hindrance to their occupying 
the castle. Ife consented, and the castle was after a few days 
surrcmlnred wlfcout much loss of life. 

Meanw'hile the English would not have gained a great thing 
had they been obilgevl to maintain the possession of the castle 
and of the necea.sary garrison from the profits they derived by 
their trade with Surat. Even if they could have relie<l u[)ou the 
Nabob’s friendship there w'ere yet many othei- nobles in the town, 
numerous powerful opponents, who would not so easily submit to 
the yoke of a European nation. 
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The merchants also began to fear that henceforth their com¬ 
merce would be seriously troubled by the foes of England, but 
•especially at that time by the French; so that after taking the 
oastle Mr. Spencer had yet many things to put in order, but he 
surmounted all obstacles by his prudence and by his affability. 
He assured the inhabitants that they woiild iio^ be considered 
English subjects, and that the English liad taken possession of the 
castle not for themselves but for the Moghul, in sign whereof ho 
hoisted the flag of the Moghul upon it;; he also reminded the 
nobles of the town that during these Jass years the Nabobs had 
arrogated the government lo themselves and had used the revenues 
to their own profit, whereas these had been destined to maintain 
a fleet for the protection of couiineroe, and that therefore the sea 
is full of pirates. On the other hand he promised that the 
English would protect tlieir commerce if the Moghul would grant 
them the revenues which the jirecediug Nabobs h.ad enjoyed for 
the maintenance (»f the fleet, the fortificanon and the garrison. 
Then the merchants were contented because they did not doubt 
that the English, being themselves traders, would be niucli more 
interested in tlie destruction of tlie j'irate^ than their former 
tyiants, wdio used all the money c-j.ild scrape tog»;ther for 
collecting tioojjy to defend them og.tTiist their rivals. 

■ The government of liombay sent amjde details concerning 
their [troceediiigs to They sinewed that Surat had c<m- 

siderably .suffered during these intern;'.! troubles, and particularly 
because the despots wlio had from time to time usurped tl:u 
government had entirely neglected the fleet, whereby the pirates 
had obtaiueil cliauees to capture tlie. vessel.-- of the town, andJ^hat 
the inhabitants had supplicated the Engli.'h to take them under 
their protection. The document containing these statenu nts had 
been signed also by some of the chief morcha^j|s of the town. 
The English further requested that the director of tdicir commerce, 
who always resided at Surat, should be a]*poiuted Nabob of the 
castle and admiral of the fleet, wlietice it naturally tblbjwed that, 
they would also exact the revenues aitadied to the.«o offices. As 
the Moghul had been unable to hold in check oven tlie j>etty 
rebels of this town and could .still less entertain hopes of ex¬ 
pelling the English from the cast’e v.-hich vas so distant from 
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him and bo near to one of the principal establishments of the 
English, he granted to them all they demanded. 

Accordingly the English hold since that time the post of 
Kabob of the castle of Surat and of admiral under the sovereignty 
of the Moghul. Besides onc-third of the custom-house duties 
they enjoy also*other large revenues, by moans of which they aro 
not only able to maintain the castle with the necessary garrison 
but also a few small vessels of war, which promote their trade 
considerably. They w'oulJ have too much embarrassment and' 
trouble if they were to take upon themselves also the civil govem- 
Hient of the town ; they leave this honour to another Nabob who 
only nominally depends from the Moghul and has his own troops, 
but as the English have the ])ower of deposing him and putting 
another in his place he must always judge in conformity with 
their wi.siiies. They allow him sufficient revenues to maintain a 
large train of followers according to the manner of Orientals, but 
nothing moi’e for fear of his getting too rich or too pow’erful. 
They so ecrupulously m-iintain all the rights of the jirecediug 
Nabobs that oven during the processions on great festivals, when 
the Sunnis ])erfoi'm their solemn devotions at a certain place 
without the town, an Englishman always accompanies them onr 
horseback. 

The rich ir.crcliauts of who are friends of the English 

have indeed no longer to fear that the Nabob will extort from 
them largo sums of money, as was very often the case formerly, 
but it appears that in other respects they are not too much pleased' 
with the new form of government. Thus for instance, they must 
take -passports for their vessels from the director of the English 
trade as admiral of the Moghul ; and if now also the English 
w'ish to send ships to tliis port it is not always indifferent to them 
that othef vf .ssels should arrive before them. It is said that for 
this reason it often happens that passports to Indian ships are 
delayed till the end of the monsoon and that more than one vessel’ 
is unable to come to the harbour during this seasou. I mot with 
a Surat vessel of this kind at Bombav which liad sailed for Jeddah, 
but had returned from Socotra, and was then compelled to wait 
.several months for the seasou to continue her voyage in the- 
ArabiaiL Gulf. This was a great loss to the merchants. Mean- 
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while English vessels, wliich always have Eiii'opeaa captains and 
pilots, and consequently better sailors than the Muhammadans, 
had arrived yet in suflSciently good time at Jeddah and had 
received good prices for their goods. 

After the English the Dutch are the strongest European nation 
in Surat, They have here a director, a supercargo or first mer¬ 
chant, merchants, sub-merchants, a great number of European 
clerks and other employe's, as well as a few soldiers. Nevertheless 
their commerce flourishes a great deal less than formerly. It 
seems that business is also not carried on in a sufficiently methodical 
way by this nation ; but it is not my part to make remarks on 
this subject. 

French commerce is (in 1764) in this town in a yet worse 
state than Freyer had described it a hundred years ago.* If I 
am not mistaken they do not even keep a flag on their factory, a 
privilege on which the other Europeans here established plume 
themselves a great deal. Since the loss of Pondichery the agent 
or director of the French l)ad received scarcely any assistance, and 
he began to have trouble in gaining credit enough to live in a 
very middling way, but father Medard, a Capuchin of this nation, 
lived very well here considering his position aud was much liked 

by the Europeans as well as by Orientals. The Capuchins have 

• 

been established in Surat already since lG-58 and have since 1676 
accurate!}’' noted all the changes wliich took place in the govern¬ 
ment or among tlie Europeans wlio live here. Their remarks are 
indeed brief aud destined chieflv for their own use, so as to remem- 
her on what day such and such an event had taken place : mean¬ 
while they can be useful also to any other person wishing to*know 
what changes have taken ]ilace here within the last hundred years. 

Also the commerce of the Portuguese in Surat is of no im¬ 
portance whatever and the ageut or director of their trade, who 
lives in their factory, is a Jew, a native of Hamburg.t 

* The factory of the French is better stored with Monsieurs than with 
cash ; they live well, borrow money and jnake a show; here are French 
Capuchins, wl>o have n convent jfnd live in esteem. 

t Since my departure the Portuguese have again sent lieie a director 
of their own nation, vho is a native of Uoa, and it is pretended that 
to-day theii- commerce is flourishing enough in Surat. 
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Besides the English, the Dutch, the French and the Portuguese 
no other European nation has a factory in Surat. At the time 
the English took the castle there was a Danish vessel here, which 
yet made tolerably good profit by commerce, then however the 
English merchants were not so powerful as they have since become, 
moreover the Danish captain rendered them important services, so 
that they willingly allowed him to make nil the profit he could. 
A couple of years after this a Swedish vessel arrived, which like¬ 
wise received froin the Nabob of tko town permission to trade 
freely for a certain remuneration. As the Swedes sold their iron 
and copper at a lower price than the ladiiina were obliged to pay 
to the English they parted with their whole cargo very quickly, at 
last however when they wore ready to sail for Chiua the Nabob 
yet demanded the extraordinary sum of a hundred thousand rupees 
(about fiCjoGGs dollars) ordering the merchant not to quit tho 
town, and therefore not to leave the port with his ship before 
paying this sum. This greatly cmbarr.issod the Swede, the more 
so as he could not hope for any jissiataiico iVorn the English and 
even believed that they had put up the Nabob to tho dodge of 
asking for this sum. Accordingly ho concluded that tho best 
thing he could do under these circumstances would be to order the 
captain at once to heave his anchor and to c ntiiuie Lis voyage to 
China. He himself remQined bchmd and succeeded at last after 
much trouble in contenting the Nabob with lis. 1*0,000. Mean¬ 
while this served the merchant as a warning not to return there 
any more. Since the time that tho English have become masters 
of the castle the Nabob has again sui.ceeclod in extorting in tho 
same manner Rs. 90,000 from the Dutch, and has on that occasion 
compelled them to send away all their cannons from 8urub, ex¬ 
cepting only a few small jaeces which they .itiil venture to use f «r 
firing salutes. In this manner the English will by degrees become 
tho masters of the commerce in this town, and tho other European 
nations will Idsc their inclinutiou to come here to .seek their 
fprtunes. 

The Nabob or governor and other great ofiicials are all 
Muhammadans. It appears however that they are far less scru¬ 
pulous than their co-religionists in Egypt and Turkey ; thus for 
instance, a Nabob who had been depo.sed kept a large dog near 
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liimself ou the sofa and caressed him much, whilst Arabs and 
Turks consider themselves defiled when only their clothes are 
touched by this animal. Indian Muhammadans let out money on 
interest and do not hesitate openly to drink wine as well as other 
■strong liquors. All the great men of India not only speak the 
Persian language but also use it in their letter^. Accordingly 
Persian is the court-language in all the provinces which are under 
the governmeut of the Muhammadans, but the Muhammadans of 
the middle and the lowest class make use of the alphabet of the 
Indians, an<l according to all a[)pearances but few of them can 
speak Persian. 

At ten o’clock in the evening on the 2ud April the Nabob 
■announced to the English director, Mr. Jlodges, that he had per¬ 
ceived the new moon, and therefore requested the end of the 
Itamadcin to be made known by the cannons of the castle, and 
•consequently also the beginning of the licham fe.stival (Muharrain). 
This was done iu all the fortifications that the inhabitants might 
prepare thcm«ielves for the festival, fur no almanacs exist lierc and 
not everybody watches for the new moon or gets the information 
from the Cadin, whose proper duty it is to be on the alert for this 
event and to inform the governor, so that it is almost an absolute 
necessity to Jet the public know when the fast is to cease. As the 
Eliglish call themselves the Moghnl’-s Nabob of the castle and retain 
all the profits attached to this title they might easily have given 
this mark of regard to the Muhannnadau inhabitants and informed 
them that the festival would take ))lace the next day, but ]\Tr. 
Hodges seutii reply to the Nabob of the town that he could not 
fire his c.inuons so late in the niglit, but th.at as far as he con¬ 
cerned every:lung would be ready uu the next day for the festival, 
namely that an English merchant as Nabob of the castle wonld 
with a detachment of soldiers accompany the procession to the 
place of jirayer outside the town and that then the appointed 
number of shots would be fired. 1 saw only the return of the 
procession, and the order observed in it was as follows :—Firs^ 
came a number of respectable inhabitants in llakh-is, namely, tw'o- 
wbecled little carts, in or rather upon which the master is sitting 
<‘ross-Iegged on a cushion. Tlie seat has a covering and also the 
back, hut the three other sides usually have silk curtains. Tho 
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driver sits in front on a broad pole composed of several bamboos. 
Two large white oxen, whose horns are tipped with silver or brass, 
draw these hakkris. This bullock conveyance does nob suit 
Europeans, and I have already complained of it in my journey 
from DomtU to Surat, the machine however in which we were <m 
that occasion easconced had not been so well made, it being only 
a kind of large box used by the peasantry to transport provisions 
to the town and placed on the pole. As I, like niy companions, 
was dressed in European costume we could not well sit cross-legged 
and were obliged to sit all round on the edges of this cart, and the 
weather being extremely dry without a bi'eath of wind we suffered 
considerably from the dust. [Here follow drawings of a Imkkri, 
palankeen, &c.] The Indians find their town hakkris very com¬ 
modious, and in fact they are just as good as our buggies or other 
two-wheeled vehicles, except that oxen do not walk as well as 
horses. A pair of white oxen fetches here as much as Es. 600 
(400 dollars), and. even the Eurojieans of Bombay have sometimes 
used them in their carriages. They have like the horned cattle of 
Arabia a big hump of fat upon the back above their forelegs. 
After the hakkris came the strictly so-called procession preceded 
by musicians, who played on the iiistriiiucnts of military music in 
use among the Turks. Some* had also trumpets five or six feet 
long, the sound of which bears a considerable resemblance to the 
bellowing of onimals, and I no longer recollect whether there was 
not also a herald who announced the arrival of the Nabob, but I 
do not doubt of it, for 1 afterwards learnt that this ceremony 
takes ]>lace not only'in SuiMt when the Nabob goes out on horso- 
back7 but also when the director of some trading coni[>any of 
Europe comes out in a carriage or on horseback. When, for 
instance, an English director makes hi.s appearanco in the stivet 
his bcriild shouts in the Indian language “Make room for Mr. N. N, 
Admiral of the Moghul and Nabob of the castle of Surat, director 
of the English East India Company in this town, Ac.’”* 

■ After the first musicians came six small cannons, an officer of 
artillery on horseback and some cauuoniers with little flags on an 
elephant, then a number of great noble.s on magnificent Arab and 

• vSiiiiilai' Indian ceremonies are also described in the 88th of the “ One 
Thonsand and One Nights.” 
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Persian horses (some of which had their bodies dyed with Itanm 
like the bullocks of the hakkris) and in front of these nobles 
several companies of soldiers with military music. Then comes 
the English merchant, as Nabob of the castle, on horseback and 
dressed in European costume, on each side he has a servant with a 
large fly-driver, and some companies of soldiers wifch Indian music, 
all marching before him. Those soldiers had European muskets, 
but those of the Nabob matchlocks. 

After that various superb palankeens could be seen, which the 
nobles who were on horseback caused to Ije paraded empty for the 
sake of magnificence. Europeans as well as the principal Indiana 
make use of palankeens ith'tead of our carriages and sedan chairs 
in town as well as in their journeys. After the palankeens came 
the servants of the Nabob with some of the principal iuhabitauts 
of Surat and .soldiers with musicians before them. At last came 
the Nabob l)im>5elf on a very large elephant, the body of which 
was dyed with henna. He was seated with his legs crossed under 
him on a magnificent seat or throne beneath an awning supported 
by four pillars, in his front cand rear servants sat with fly-drivers, 
and the position of the conductor was on the elephant's neck. 
The Nabob threw silver-flowers (as they were called) among tho 
people. But this liberality was not’so large as might be imagined, 
because such a flower i.s nothing but a little bit of very thin silver- 
leaf with .sever.al incisions at its extremit}’', and folded ; it is of 
little value. After the Nabob came an elephant without a load, 
and then yet another with a kettle-drummer j lastly a very lean 
camef. The procession leaving been fln^-^hed each Sunny went 
home and bad a good dinner. • 

The Shvahs enjoy, not merely in Bombay, but also at Surat, 
so much liberty that tliej’^ celebrate even their Hussain festival, 
holding their ptocesfioii openly, which would certainly not be 
permitted to them in the towns of Turkey and of Arabia. 

There are great numbers of Indurns or adhei'ents of the Brah¬ 
mans. As the Banians arc good accountants and laborious man^ 
agers, they are often appointed receivera in towns and custom¬ 
house farmers or officers by the IMuhararaadans. They are, so to 
say, born merchants, and are so much the masters of Indian com¬ 
merce, tliat nearly all foreign nations are compelled to make uso 
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of tLeiu as brokera. It not seldom happens in India that a Euro¬ 
pean entrusts all his property to a Banian, and often examples of 
the fidelity and probity of these pagans are mentioned which 
■cause astonishment. 

Indian merchants, even when they possess several, tons weight 
of gold, nevertheless dress (to sjicak in European style) very 
aimply, namely, in white cotton. They wear tvowsers, or some¬ 
times only a cloth hanging down or wrapped round their loins, 
and above this a coat, narrow above, but having many folds below, 
like the gowns of European women. Tho sleeves of these coats 
are very long, but tight, and turned up towards the baud. They 
wear a girdle on their waist, and have largo slipi>ers with uptiitf^^d 
ends, like the shoes of Laplanders. They liavo large golden rings 
in their ears, and rich merchants have also a big real pearl on each 
ear. The form of their turban, the khife they Avear in front of 
their body, in short, all their garments differ greatly from those of 
the Arabs, the Turks and the Tt-rsians, but are suited to the 
climate ; poor Indians, like the })oor of all hut countries, walk 
about almost entirely naked. They have only a waistband, and 
sometimes merely a rope round the haiuichc.s with a narrow piece 
of cloth which passes between their thighs, liko those of the 
Palankeen bearers. The latter have, however, a particular kind 
of bonnet, which may be considered as a livery ; other Indians of 
low caste wear a turban. When it rains tho j)easauts put on a 
cloak of palm leaves, which is no doubt the Indiau garment 
described by Herodotus, B. III., 9.1. 

Indian women of the lower class we.ir a long cloth wrai)ped 
around their loins, and so tucked up between tho tliighs that it 
somewhat resembles short loose trowseiv-. ; they have a large cloth 
which covers also their head. Imlian women are not less labo¬ 
rious than their husbands. I have seen several of them in Bom¬ 
bay canyiug wood, and thns gaining their bread paiuftiliy, they 
had neveitholcss many gold and silver ornaments on their bodies ; 
fjiese aie, however, all ringj<, which may bo u-^ed even by their 
children’s children. Tliu.<i, lor in.'-stance, they we.ar a ring in one 
of their nostrils, one in each ear ; thc’y have rings on their fingers 
and toes, as well as large anklets and bracelets with hinges. 
When a Muhammadan woman is seen she appears entirely covered, 
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as in Arabia and Tarbey ; bufc women who do not venture ta 
show their faces and scarcely their hands to strangers can hardly 
gain anything except in their houses. 

I was present only once in an assembly of Indians during 
their festivals; this happened at Loheia, in Arabia. Twelve or- 
thirteen Banians, each of whom had a couple of petal disks and a 
small drum, formed a circle. When one of them had chanted a 
strophe in the Indian language, all the others repeated these same- 
words and accompanied tliem with thoir instruments. I was in 
the company of a Muhammadan, and perceiving that we were not 
very welcome among the Banians, I went away'in less than a. 
quarter of an hour, so as not to disturb their devotion. 

1 was not able to learn what the duties of a Brahman are as a 
priest; but as soon as a Iliiutu iufant is born, a Brahman must at 
once decide, according to the rules of astrology, whether he has- 
been born in a lucky or unpropitious hour; then he suspends 
from the shoulders of the child as a badge of his nation a thin 
string, which he must wear all his life. This custom must be very 
ancient, because among the figures in the pagoda of the island of 
Elephanta there are several with such a string on the shoulders. 
When a Banian desires to marry his son, which happens already 
at tlio age of six or eight y^ars, a* Brahman must also determine 
the time for seeking a bride and for celebrating the wedding. 
Meanw'hilc the children rcm-iin with their parents till they attain 
pubeity. Lastly, tlie Brahman.s are also obliged to fix the time- 
for the festivals and to anuounce them to the iieople.* 

livery Banian is, after having washed and bathed himself in 
the morning, obliged to get a kind of seal impressed on h*8 fore¬ 
head by a Brahman^ this is the duty of their ordinary priests,. 
One moruing I saw a whole line of them seated at the river near 
the Castle, where a number of w'omen and girls came to bathe and 
to perform their morning prayers. Each of these gave her clean 
clothes which she intended to wear on that day to one of these 
priests, and then entered the river. After bathing they changed 
their wet garments for dry ones; then the Brahman dipped his- 

* The proficiency of Brahmans in astronomy and the art of diviuathm 
has already been mentioned in the “ Description dc rArabie,” pp. 99, 104> 
and iKiforc in that volume. 
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iinger into colour and impressed a kind of seal upon tke fore¬ 
head of the girl. Lastly, the person thus sealed, or so to speak- 
sanctified for this day, takes the colour-box, recites a short prayer, 
hands to the priest a handful or a little more rice, and returns 
home, carrying her wet garments in the baud. Some take also a 
pot of water from the river to irrigate their favourite tree, or for 
some other household use. 

As far as I am aware, the Indians have in Surat no hospital 
for men ; but they possess a large one for animals, where they 
■accept willingly also from persons professing other religions old 
and sick horses, cows or other animals, and feed them until they 
die of ago or ef sickness." I have here seen a large, crippled, lame 
ani blind turtle, which was believed to be more than 125 years 
old.*" There I saw numbers of horned cattle, sheep, rabbits, hens, 
pigeons, <&c., all crippled, and in the hospital il.cre is b, idiysicijtn 
who must sec that the animals are well cared for. 

Anion;; the Indians men arc often seen who undergo of their 
■own free will dreadful tortures, and believe thereby to make them¬ 
selves more acceptable to God than other persons ; it is said that 
some got themselves buried alive, with their heads downward. 
There was one who had made a vow to remain sitting during 
twenty years in a cage, with -his hands joined ami uplifted, and 
then to got hiinsclt transported to a 2*3go<ia in the country of 
DiJh\ where his hea<l was to be saw'cJ oft', lie had t\,ctually been 
sitting in his cage during several years in front of a garden at 
Surat, but he died .■;lii>rtly before my arrival in that town, and 
therefore before the exjiiration of the just-mentioned twenty years. 
As he never moved at all, his limbs became, so to ;ij»e:ik, tied in 
the posture he had first assumed. During the lu.st years he no 
loug(*r uttered a single word, looked coimtautly do^vn before him, 
with Ikis eyes perjMitually fixed on the same .s|)ot. As his nails 
and hair had never been out during all the time lie had been 
sitting in the cage, it m.ay easily be imagined what a frightful 
sight he must have ])resen'ted. He was nex'er in w'unt of atten¬ 
dants, who believed that they likewise acquired some holiness for 

* Ill the Castle of Huinlsay there was alsn .a tnvlle, which the Knglish 
■are said to have found iiiere alrea<ly v\heji they obtuiiu'd the ishiud f^'in 
the f'ortng’iesc. 
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the services they rendered to this pretended saint, or who, perhaps, 
wished only to live at ease on the alms abundantly flowing in 
upon their master. Another made a vow constantly to keep his 
hand elevated, and he is said to have persevered in this practice 
during several years. Another imagined that he could show his 
piety to God by always carrying a heavy chain with a stone. A 
woman is asserted to have by degrees so accustomed herself to 
fasting that she took during forty years nothing but a little pure 
water every day. In short, the fasts, macerations"and mortifica¬ 
tions of the flcijli among Christian monks are mere trifles in com¬ 
parison to tim pcDanccs which certain Indians impose upon them¬ 
selves. 

Among the Hindus thero are also two orders of religious men¬ 
dicants ^ or pilgtims, called JSairagais and Oosmins; the.-e are, 
however, sworn foes to each other. They travel armed and some¬ 
times by thousands. When they encounter each other somewhere 
it seldom happens without a sanguinary battle, and a few years 
ago a company of these pretended saintly heroes was during several 
months encamped near Surat. The Government apj)eared to be 
.suspicious of them, and allowed daily but a small number to enter 
the town fur the purpose of obtaining victuals and oilier necessaries. 

In thi.s town there is likewi.se no want of ]\[ubammadaii I\ig>rs, 
th^y like to sit down near a ditch or under a kree, and keep near 
themselves large pots, which are filled with WMter by old women 
under the iiujucssion of thereby paying homage to God. They are 
very liberal with this water. They bestow sometimes very beau¬ 
tiful blessings upon 1‘hiropeans as w^ell as upon other persons not of 
their own religion. Dut these FaqiiS arc also impudent mendi¬ 
cants. They .sometimes take their station in front of a house and 
cannot be driven away until the sum demauded by them, or that 
upon which they agree with the owner, has been paid. The police 
tlocs not interfere w'ith their pretensions, therefore everybody tries 
to appease thorn as he best may to bo delivered ft’oni their shouts 
and clamours. 

In Sur.it there arc also many Funis, who are good merchants,' 
la.horiou.s artiz.ius and useful servants. Thero are also Armenians, 
a few Georgians and Jews, as well as a tolerable number of Indian 
Catholiis, who are called Portuguese, but their language is so bad 
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that the Portuguese arriving from Europe must first learn it; it 
is however the Imgm frmcd of India, as bad Italian is the usual 
language of Europeans iu the Levant. 

The Muhammadans of Surat begin [to reckon] their day from 
sunset like the Arabs and Turks ; they do not count by hours but 
like the ancie]|t inhabitants of the country, by Pof/V, Gatri, Poll 
and Wipoll. They divide the day and night into eight Podrs or 
,60 Garri»i and one Garri into 60 Polh^ and one Poll into 60 
Wipolls. To mark the time of one Oarri the Indians make use of 
a clepsydra or water-clock the one I had seen was a copper cup^ 
round at the bottom, and in form like our small goblets, with a 
hole beueatl), through which the water entered with such force 
that according to iny watch it was filled in three minutes and 
sank to the bottmn. If CO garris make 24 hours the cup ought 
to sink to the bottom oul}' after 24 miiiUtes. Ihit it is well known 
from experience that lie who observes the hours, namely, the 
inspector of these clepsydras, is not always very accurate and does 
not immediately take out the sunken cup to replace it again above 
on the water ; also the hole by which it enters is sometimes a little 
too big. The bell of the Indians is a flat, thick and round piece 
of copper about 2?, feet in diameter (gong). It is suspended, and 
at each garri, that is to say, every time the cup sinks to the 
bottom, it is struck with a wooden hammer. 

If eight poar make si.xty garris each poiir contains seven and 
a half garri.s, but this is not scrupulously observed in civil cal¬ 
culation, on the first and third por*!' seven, and on the second and 
fourth pour eight garris are counted. When a whole pour has 
flown out and the seven or eight garris have been struck the 
number of pours is also gently struck, but never more than four^ 
just as our clocks strike onlj’ twelve houi-s. The morning is bognu 
with a pour. At Surat 32 garri.s are counted in the longest aurl 
28 garris in the shortest dav. 

* Also in Siam clepsydriis are “ Voyage d’(4vington, \ oi. I., p. 2JK).” 

• 1 j^oolloct of having sutnewhcrc read that the ancient Persians jdacod a 
dish upon water, wliich sank to the bottom (jnly after three honrs, and that 
then the time, was nnnoiniced by drums and trinn]»ets. Hence it seems 
they likewise reckoned by porr ns the Indians still do. According to all 
appearances only Brahmans make use of t!ie po// and f/vpw// for their astro- 
noniical and astrological calcnlations. 
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I have seen these clepsydras in the house of a deposed Nabob 
•where there was no want of clocks nor watches, therefore they 
must have been retained only as an old custom or a luxury, 
because I was told that persons of distinguished rank get these 
clepsydras carried before them in the processions, but that on 
those occasions they make use of sand-clocks instead of water- 
clocks. Here clocks on towers occur just as little afs in Turkey or 
Arabia. 

The most remarkable among tho gardens of Surat is that of 
JeV lieg Khan^ whom I have already mentioned, and which is said 
to have cost that Nabob five lakhs of nipces (about 333,000 
dollars). Among the numerous buildings in this garden there ai’e 
several chambers entirely open on the sides and with considerably 
projecting roofs for the sake of more shade. There are also 
excellent baths, a waterfall and several tanks with jets d’eau, very 
■suitable iu this climate, but the road of the principal entrance 
pleading to the chief edifice is so narrow, crooked, and piovided 
with so many doors that one can lose his way easily even in full 
daylight. The avenues between tho other buildings are likewise 
just as narrow and intricate, because thereby the owner probably 
desired to guard himself against sudden attacks. Except the 
above mentioned chambers all the otheis are very small. Tlio 
psrths ill the garden and several terraces in front of the building 
are all paved .with square stones, but this magnificent garden with 
its buildings, which are superb according to Indian taste, is only 
badly kept up. The Muhammadans of this country thiuk pre¬ 
cisely like the Turks and the Arabs \ they themselves love to 
•build grand palaces to obtaiu a name, but they are not muoh iu- 
cliued to spend much money to keep iu good condition a building 
constructed by another. [Here follows a description and plan of 
the garden with its buildings.] 

Among the gardens of the Europeans that of the Butch is the 
handsomest. Its locality is very pleasant, quite near the river 
Tapti. The Europeans have in Surat also their owu cemetoiy,, 
with some monuments worthy to' be seen and observed by travellei's. 
The largest mausoleum in the English cemetery is a building more 
than forty feet high, with a very beautiful vault and towers on the 
two corners. There the two brothers Christopher and Georgs 

I 4 
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Oxmien are buried, the former died in 1659 in Surat, and the* 
latter, who was Governor of Bombay, in 1669. ,Xhe most mag* 
nificent tomb in. the cemetery of the Butch is that of Henry- 
Airian de Rehden a Drachenstein, This gentleman had been sent 
by the Butdi East India Company to Surat to examine the eon* 
duct of their eihployes, but ho met with the fate which others 
had ex|>erienced before him who had come to India on the same 
errand \ he^died in 1697 on his voyage between Batavia and Surat^ 
and was inteired here, with great pomp. 

[ Conclude(L'\ 


HINDOO WIDOWS. 


(The fulhif'hiij pajicr appeared Infelp at C-flcvHa in ** Brahma Public- 

Oj till ion.") 

The condition of Indian women generally is miserable enoi^h, 
but the lot of Hindoo widows is sadder still. The subject is- 
one which should engage the attention of every friend of Indian 
progress.’ As soon as an Indian woman loses her husband, she 
loses everything for which she would long to live. If she is 
the mother of any child or children, her life is endurable ; but 
if she happen to be childless, her existence becomes simply in¬ 
tolerable. She lives as a burden on licr relations. She is simply 
a nonentity in ber own fanril}”, and.has to subject herself to rites 
and ceremonies which remind her every day of her sad lot- 
Her"feelings there is none to consult, her conveniences and 
inconveniences there is none to mijid or care for ; all the charms 
and attractions of life seem for ever to be lost to her. She lives 
by suifrance, and has patiently and resignedly to submit to tho 
whims and caprices of her relatives ujion whom she Las to de¬ 
pend for even the barest necessaries of life. Fortunately for 
Ibis country, tho necessaries of a widow are very few, otheru isc, 
we doubt very much, whether her existence would have been at 
all tolerated. Thanks also to Hindoo charity and benevolence, 
these wddows have not, generally speaking, to go to other people 
to beg for their food and raiment; but still their lot seems to us 
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to 1)6 a very liard one indeed. Those among them—and they 
form the majoaity—who, despite all the withering influences of 
a4verse circumstances, and social prohiUtions, lead a pious and 
a contented life, deserve the highest encomium for their disin¬ 
terestedness and self-sacrifice, and are fit to be held up as 
patterns of those virtues even before their civilizSd sisters. The 
exemplary patience with which they bear their grievous lot, the 
alaerity with which they make self-sacrifices and sufiTor priva¬ 
tions, the gladness with which they respond to the calls of duty, 
the assiduous attention with which they discharge the household 
duties, the almost angelic tenderness with which they tend the 
sick, and minister to the innumerable little wants of the whole 
family, are virtues for which the}' may challenge the admiration 
of the nhole world. In these and other womanly virtues they 
yield to none of their civilized sisters. But all these qualities 
add nothing to their position in families, or in society. They 
are always looked up«m as so many unwelcome appendages to a 
family. There was a tinie w’hon tho}'^ looked upon their hard 
lot as inevitable, and so they were ‘happy and contented. We 
wish times had not changed at all for those poor and helpless 
widows. ‘‘ Where ignornneo is hli.ss ’tis folly to be wise.” In 
a^country where there are no moans of satisfying the legitimate 
wants and aspirations of an inert'asing class of persons like the 
Hindoo widows, we think it were far better that their eyes were 
not opened, that higher and loftier liopos and aspirations of 
being serviceable to the country, to humanity at largo, had not 
been created, that the light of education had not entered the 
dark chambers of their ignorant minds, and that the leavening 
influence of w’csteru ’civilization had not touched them at all. 
Education and civilization have their dark as well as brilliant 
sides. They bring Joys as well as sorrows. They do not pro¬ 
duce unmixed good. And how have these two influences worked 
upon Hindoo widows? They have removed the blind from 
their eyes—that blind '^’hich served to keep them ignorant of 
their real sphere in life—and wdiieh ihereforo kept them happy 
and contented with their lot. They have been made acquainted 
with the history of members of their own sex in civilized 
countries; they read how useful some of llicm have been to 
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countrj', and ilicy now nspiro to the position Avliicli is 
legitimately tlieirs in other and nioro civilized countries. They 
feel that free ns .they are now from duties to their husbands 
svnd children, which would have kept them bound hand and 
foot to the family hearth, they should now bo doing some¬ 
thing for discharging their duties to their fellow-creatures 
and to their country. They are growing discontented with the 
uninteresting drudgery of mere household duties, which, situated 
as the}' are, husbaiidloss and childless, have no channs for them. 
Pinding that those upon whom they have to depend, are not 
prepared to put them in the way of realising tlieso hopes and 
aspirations—that they are not even cared for, but in some 
instances are maltreated, they try to cut away from their 
relations in order to breathe the air of freedom. This is the 
actual condition of the vouuj^cr clas'< of Hindoo widows. Tho 
problem which we have to solve is, how best may these widows 
be helped to obtain their object. That oTijcct is not marriage 
with majority of them, although for ant of a better machinciy 
for educating them in useful work, many of them are obliged 
to rc-marry. There are useful works wliich lliiidoo widows 
may take to with gi'oat advantage to tIiomselv6‘s and to tlie 
country. They may bo trained as tenc-hers for girls’ schools and 
for private families. They may hcooino midwives, coin 2 >ositorff, 
copyists, clerks. They may be taiiglit to jdy their needle skil¬ 
fully in plain sewing, they may be trained in music to supply a 
great demand that e.vists for female teachers of music. They 
may be taught a hiindi’cd other different things to earn their 
livelihood honestly and to become useful members of society. 
But there must be, iireliminary to all tliis, a safe place where 
those widows who want to spend their time more usefully than 
they now do at home may resort to, where they may find a home 
and protection from tho crubl treatment of their relatives, a 
home where their honour, their character and their reputation 
•will be held saci-od and be respected and prized. We would, 
therefore suggest the institution of a “ Home for Hindoo widows,” 
where they may seek such protection. We would place them 
under the care of a motherly lady to look after them, and we 
would employ female teachers to educate them in such arts as 
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will pay for tlieir inaintonauce and support. .This movement 
may be qiiito unsectarlaii. For tlio sake of a good thing \re 
would not interfere*with the religious and social prejudices of 
the widows who maj' seek shelter in this Home against their 
wishes or the wishes of their guardians. would allow them 
full libert}’ to act U2> to their religious persuasions and follow 
their individual social customs. It is praclicjahle, we say, to 
maintain an institution on the principle of non-interference with 
their cherished convictions. But then comes the most difficult 
question-—where are the funds to come from? Unfortunately 
in this country, wheno^er any grand project is started, the 
question of funds always staggers us ; but there is no obstacle 
which is insuriaountable. We want the co-operation of all our 
educated couutrymen. It is a matter iu which our Christian 
friends may also assi.st us. To our countrymen we say, “ Put 
your shoulders to the wheel and yon will succeed.” To our 
Christian friends, both hero and in England, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, wo say, If your hearts ho touched by the miseries 
of j'our widowed sisters in India, unstring your purses and take 
them up by their hands. Nothing is more Christian than 
assisting the poor and helpless widows of the East.” 


HOW TO LEAEN EUEOPEAN MANNEES. 


A letter from a young Pars! lad}' appeared lately jn the 
Hast Goftar, a weekly Gujerati Journal of Bombay, on the 
above subject, and we have been kindly supjdied with a 
translation of it by IM. Sheriarjee M. Ginwalla. The writer is 
a young lady named Shereen, who has been educated at Mrs. 
Sorabjee’s English school at Poona. It is said that she in¬ 
tends to present herself next year at the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion of the Bombay University in company with her cousin. 
Miss Pallanjee Frenchman. The suggestions in her letter 
seem sensible and practical, if canded out carefully. At 
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present native society, as we understand society, does not 
exist, and before ^here can be much* intercourse between 
English people and Indians, the latter need to adopt, in their 
own social relations, some of the princijiles that underlie 
Western habits. A mere imitation of European maimers 
could be of little use, but Miss Shereen seems to recognise, 
and no doubt will go on to recognise more and more, that 
cultivation, mental and moral, must be aimed at for its own 
sake, and that manners are but its expression and form. At 
the same time it is quite true that in order to secure ease of 
intercourse, there must be agreement of beliaviour in minor 
matters, and that this requires training and practice, wlien 
persons of one race wish to adopt the habits of another:— 

“ PooxA, June, lb80. 

“ Editor Saiiid,— Government has at last appreciated the 
W'orth of your praiseworthy recommendfitions about inviting 
native ladies to Uovorniaent House jautics. This is a matter 
for gladuc&s. It is a matter of groat importance, and it is 
necessary to take duo care ^bout it. 1 havo not voiy great 
acquaintance with native civilized ladies of otlior sects or com¬ 
munities, but I can spoalc from personal oxjtaricnce in regard to 
my civilized Parsi sisters that there still remains for us much 
to loam. Tho rules of English society are very nice, and to 
break tliose rules unwittingly or by inadvertence means the 
same as befing illiterate and barbarous. A girl uho may bo 
able to know one or two books of Eiiglisli, and who puts on 
shoes and stockings, she is among our pooplo commonly con¬ 
sidered civilized. So mucli, for her education, but her manners 
are no better. She, poor thing, seldom goes out. To say 
nothing of Englishmen, even if one or two ladies and goutlomen 
of her own sect aro, on a visit to her, she cannot bring herself 
to. understand what to say or talk about, and she looks em¬ 
barrassed. You cannot get an answer from her about ihe most 
commonplace matter, there i.s nothing like any id^as of her own. 
She is in many cases unacquainted with ‘ table manners.’ She 
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thinks that one should as fur as possible leave,the table starved, 
and it is decent and respectable to show a little moro reluctance 
(or resistance) when drinking wine. She has very little sense 
in regard to the blending of colours in w'earing her dresses and 
in showing them to the best advantage, and what distinctions to 
observe about wearing particular dresses on occasions of joy or 
sorrow. But this shortcoming is not to bo attrit)utcd to the girl 
or lady who goes for being civilized ; such education cannot be 
had at schools. If any one is rosjjonsible for this mistake, it is 
the able leaders of female reform who must answer for it. 
There is nothing like a mixed stjciety among Parsis of ladies 
and gchtlcmen. Then hew or where is the education fitting the, 
poor Parsi ladies to bo able to sliino or ai>pear in society to be 
got? 

“You can hardly find more than half dozen Paisi ladies 
who can with due regard to llu.'ir dignity or self-respect avail 
themselves of the benefit of English society. Of course it 
cannot be tolerated by I*arsis to lunko their ladies a subject of 
ridicule or to give occasion to some low people to make fun of 
them, so that those who may be anxious to take their ladies int 9 
European society should, in tlio first place, lay a strong and 
higher sort of foundutiou of a mixed society among their own 
cemmuuity of ladies and gontleinen. According to Euroiiean 
style tf'a parties, music, reading, badminton, croquet parties, 
conversaziones, &c., should bi; introduced among our people to 
begin with. At such parties Parsi ladies can without presump¬ 
tion and self-importance or self-conceit about tlieir rank, station 
or dignitj' learn the rules and usages of society witlicm^ any 
difficulty, and they might then be able to understand Jiow to 
behave in mixed society and how to converse, leaving off all 
sense of false modesty. By mixing themselves with gentlemen 
they are encouraged to converse on matters tending to cultivate 
the mind, leaving off stories of family jars and squabbles, and 
thus' they may bo placed under ,the necessity of reading u ith 
attention the newspapers and periodicals W'hich' are now con¬ 
signed to holes and corners. 

** Among liiaglisliinen as soon as the girl has attained a cer¬ 
tain age,, and has finished her education, slio is introduced into 
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society, and she is taught the laws and rules of society as a 
matter of course. These laws are not suoh ns could be learnt 

reading any number of books. A lady or gentleman who 
has moved or mixed much in society could be immediately 
recognized. Not to spoalc of Englishmen of position or rank, 
but even the middle class Englisliinen here are never backward 
in giviiig their daughters tlio knowledge of the laws of society. 
They vor}" often raise little subscriptions among themselves to 
teach the rules of mixed society along with some very innocent 
amusements and pastimes. There is the idea present to our mind 
that tho eye of everybodj' is upon us in the society in which we 
might happen to be, and inasmuch we are obliged to use great" 
courtesy, mildness and sweetness, this habit gradually enters 
and gets mixed up with our temperamoiit. Education among 
Europeans is not called perfect and complete without entering 
society and learning the laws thereof. In the absence of such 
education what mistakes are often made by natives, some one or 
other funny instance of which we nil know of. No one can 
liave forgotten the figure the Hindoo students of the Deccan 
College here cut about two j'cars ago while at tho Government 
House, verifying the saying ‘ read much and know little,* and 
in the minute against inviting native students two or throe* 
Parsis, poor fellows, were also causelessly blamed. Some one 
might say what business have wo to imitate English society ?' 
But when you make a fuss about entering such society, and 
having made this noise for our good, surely we ought to know 
their customs and manners. 

‘ i These remarks apply to a great extent to Parsi men as 
well. They might not make as many mistakes as women would; 
owing to their having moved much among outsiders. But where 
and how can they also have the knowledge of mixed society; 
and if after a short time the doors of Government House ere* 
closed upon them again, that they might still yruit a little while- 
longer and come after sufficiently studying the same, I should 
see nothing strange or surprising about it. For this reason the 
women and men both alike should get up a society among our¬ 
selves disciplined by it, otherwise soilethiiig of the* 

nature of a funny instance given to me by a friend of mine-, 
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which is mcntioiiod under, might happen. About two or three 
years ago, in tho camp of a city having military cantonment in 
the Mofussil, a wedding took place, with great pomp and cclal^ 
at a Farsi gentleman’s, on which occasion this gentleman had 
given a party to the English ladies and gentlemen of tho station. 
On this occasion the daughter of the chief oificoj of that station 
went to offer a cup of tea herself to the Farsi gentleman. This 
poor gentleman, in conserpieneo of his clean ig 7 ioranco of 
English manners, said, ‘ Madam, excuse me, I have just drunk 
one cup ()f tea already.’ According to the rules of English 
society, wliat an insult this is to a well-born lady. The English 
guests thrust their handkerchiefs in their mouths and evaded 
laughing, and two or three sensible Farsis jnesent were put out 
of couiitenanco by this. Such societies ought surely to be 
formed amongst us. In support of this there are many other 
reasons, chief of which is the various complaints to which our 
girls, spending their days in loneliness, are subjected in conse- 
quence thereof. For hysterics and other similar diseases doctors 
often prcsci-ibo to our people cheerful society as a remedy, but 
where is that to be had among Farsis ? But there is no time to 
s^mak more of it at present. From this some one might under¬ 
stand me to say that native ladies* should n6t he admitted into 
English society—but far from it. All I say is that a society 
ought to be formed amongst us at the same time, w'here by 
learning all the laws and rules fearlessly there might be no fear 
of a split among Englishmen and natives such as would hurt 
their feelings. » Yours, &c., 

“ SnEllEEX.” 

TRAVANCOFtE. 


On the occasion of his installation on the 17tU June, tlio 
Miiharnja of Travancore delivered the following speech:— 

‘^Called by the Almighty and All wise Disposer of events to 
the highest of human responsibilities, and placed on a thi*ouo 
filled, in the palt, by an illustrious line of my respected ancestors,, 
by the representative of tho Government of Her Majesty the 
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Empress of an Empire, the like of wliich, in extent, power and 
-gloiy, combined with Justice, humanity, prosperity and en¬ 
lightened j)i?ogres6, neither modern nor -anorent ’history rei^eale, 
T fully realize' the magnitude, gravity and sacredness of tho 
•charge. I am fully conscious of my own unworthiness. I am 
fully conscious how incommensurate my mental and * bodily 
powers are with tlio discharge of the duties of a ruler of 
hundreds of thousands of my follow creatures. If powerfully 
weighed down by these considerations, I see, on the other hand, 
3, bright and unfaltering clement of consolation and encourage¬ 
ment co-existent with them. For more than a century past a 
long lino of my predecessors belonging to this ancient and 
lionoured royal liouse have, under Divine Grace, enjo 3 'ed the 
invaluable blessing of the uninterrupted and cordial friendship 
and powerful support and protection of the paramount power. 
One of my illnstrious predecessors, tho Maharaja who died in 
the Malabar year 933, corresponding with the year 1757, tho 
year in which that master architect, Clive, laid tho foundation 
stone of the British liidiuii Empire in tho field of Plassey, 
calling liis successor to his bedside, gave him his List words of 
udvice to the elfect that * These Englishmen appear to bo 
•destined to rise to such power and glory as are hitherto un- 
jiaralhded. Be it j’our constant aim and endeavour to secure 
their friendship and support.’ These pr-ecious and prophetic 
words ring in nij'^ cars as clearly as when they were uttered a 
•century and quarter ago. Maj’ those words continue to bo tho 
most prized ]i(>irloom in nij* family to the remotest posteritj'. 
There is also no want of other encouraging circumstauf e?, Tho 
late wise, enlightened and beneficent reign lias uniform!}' striven 
to stroiigtlieii tho sinews of (Jovernmeut, and to promote peace, 
happiness and useful progress among tho subjecLs. Tho 
finances m‘o easy and flourishing. Tho public service is 
generally much more effective than twenty years ago. Educa- 
tion, bj' its civilising agency, is purifying tho reservoir from 
•which that public service is drawn, and is rendering the subject 
populatiou increasingly law-abiding. Works of importance of 
public utility have been, promoting material prosperity at a rate 
which would have astonished a bygone generation. These cir- 
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■cumstances must comparatively lighten my task and that of those 
who will labour under me. I am aware that on such occasions 
public expectations are high, often abnormall}' high, and the 
higher the pitch to which they are tuned the greater naturally 
•are the chances of disappointment. Our new Viceroy, the most 
noble the Marquis of Ripon, in one of his speeches soon after 
his lordship’s arrival at Bombay, observed ;—‘ Tt Sid not become 
him who putteth on his armour to boast, therefore he was not 
inclined on that occasion to make through them to tlic com¬ 
munity of India any large promises or to lay before them any 
extensive or si)ecial programme. lie preferred that their judg¬ 
ment should be prououucoJ intelligently and fairly upon his 
conduct jrhou they had beeu able to judge of him. by his acts. 
It would ,1)0 his constant endeavour to devote earnestly and 
assiduously any powers ho might possess faithfully to discharge 
his duties to his Sovereign and to the people of India.’ I cannot 
do better than repeat these words, substituting God for Sovereign 
and Traviiucore for India. It remains for me only to avow my 
firmest convictitm that tlio generous sup 2 )orfc, the wise counsels 
aud the cordial friendshij) wliicli iny res 2 )ected 2 )redecessors had 
the good fortune uniformly to enjoy at the hands of the British 
Government and its worthy rei^resentativos will be fully extended 
and continued to mo, and that in my liirn I shall never be found 
wanting in the staunchest loyalty aud utmost-deference to tho 
suzerain iiower, and in my coiiscieulious endeavours, tt) the best 
of ray 2 ) 0 wcrs, to secure good government and Yn’ogressive 
haj)pincs8 to my subjects. IMay the Groat King of Kings 
vouchsiifo to me that wisdom, that strength, aud that grace 
which arc cun'neutly needed to su.‘-'tain me in this most onerous 
but at tho same time this most blessed work.” 


REVIEW. 

Dii:sTinTCTi:N or Lue by SNAKi:s, HYDRornonrA, 5:c., ix 
Westi-uin IxDiA. By an E-x-Commissioner. (London: W. 
n. Allen & Co.), 1880. 

Tho author of this lilLlo book calls attention to the immense 
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destruction of human life by snakes in India, which ho considere 
might be greatly lessened if stringent measures woro carried 
out. lie rofejs chiefly to the Western part of India, where the 
most venemous snake is the phoorsa, or Echh Cnrinata, not 
known in Bengal. It is more destructive though le.ss known, in 
name and aj^^earauce tlian tlio Cahra Capella. The phoorsa 
appears not to fear tho approach of man, and will not avoid the 
path, so that there is great danger of treading on it unawares. 
This snake is said to have a very peculiar 'and msiliguant 
expression. It is found from Delhi to the south-wOvSt, through 
the Punjab, *Sind, tho Concan, and Malabar coast to Ceylon,, 
and evoxywhoro it is most deadly. 

According to a return in 1878, 22,000 lives wore lost in ono 
year by snake-bite in India, but the writer shows that where a 
system of rewards for killing snakes has been carefully acted on 
the results have been most satisfactory. Bangalore is noticed 
particularly as a place where groat service has been done by tho 
authorities in promoting tho destruction of snako.s. -Tho steps 
taken there have resulted “ in a signal success of tho highest 
importance.” In the year 187o, 1,690 snakes wore killed at 
Bangalore, and there was only one death from snake-bite. The 
Ex-Commissioner adds, “ What has been effected at Bangalore 
can be done everywhere else if the same energy and good 
judgment were exercised. Within a certain area of every can¬ 
tonment and every village, no snake should be suffered to exist, 
Pormerly old walls, patches of milk bush, &c., were tolerated’ 
—^it was perhaps no one’s particular business to remove 
them. Village fences of cactus, if i>erfect, formed an excellent 
protection not duly against thieves but also against wolves and 
other wild beasts, but if imperfect (broken with many paths),, 
these hedges, useless for protection, were simply harbouring 
places for snakes, and being close to and all round the villages 
were a great source of danger.” Hatnagheriy is also men¬ 
tioned as a place where rewards hare been successful in lessening 
the number of snakes. In 1856 there were 257 deaths there¬ 
from snake-bite, but a great effort being made the mortality in 
the next year was reduced to 65. 

The author recommends that rent free lands should be 
granted in tracts now waste on the condition that snakes should 
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le destrSyod l).y tlie holders in the montlis, usually three months 
of the year, when snakes congregate in particular districts. He 
oonMdei^s that the Jlheels and other wild courageous tribes 
should ho tho settlors in these snake-destroying colonic.s, and 
suggests tliat s(jmo of these people, who when in prison suffer 
ao much from conhnemont, should while under semtenee he em¬ 
ployed in killing snakes, as a congenial employment in which 
they, could do good service with small reward.” Memhors of 
-certain castes in India think it wrong to take animal life, but 
tlie Bhccls, &c,, have no such scruples. 

Tho hook is dipconnec-tcdly wrilLen, as its author acknow¬ 
ledges, hut Ids strong oonviction, resting on facta, of the pre- 
vcntibility <jf deaths from snake-bite may render it very useful. 
It is evident that a great deal might ho done to hinder the present 
mortality from this cause by energetic measures and a judicious 
choice of means. 


J E S S 0 K K . 

We are gl.id to find tliat a Cominittee in connection wdth 
the National Indian Association has been formed at Jessore, 
Bengal, under tlio presidency of Mr. A. C. Brett; Hon. Sec., 
Babu Pyari ^rohun Ckilia. The i.neetings organised by the 
Oomniittee and its proceedings will be reported in this 
•Journal. Thirty-four members have joined the Association. 
At a meeting lield on May 24th, Babu Chaudi Charaii Sen 
read a paper on “The Position and ^Mission of AVoman»in 
Society” which was listened to wdtli great attention and 
interest. IMr. Brett presided on the occasion. The draft 
rules were to he laid by the Secretary before the next 
meeting of the Committee. • ‘ 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

The official review of native publications in the Bombay Pre- 
aideucy for the year 1879 records that 1097 new books, pamphlets 
and periodicals were registered, an increase of 189 on the number 
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of tho previous year. About 100 European books are iuoluded,. 
the rest being in the sacred and classical languages of India, or iui 
tho vernaculars of the Presidency, Marathi and Gujeratij atid a 
very few in Hindu, Urdu, and other vernaculai's. Almost all tho 
claasical publi^tions are reprints from old books; many of the- 
books under the head of Languages are school l^oks. Kearly 
half the publications are marked Miscellaneous, and many of these- 
are Marathi translations in prose of some of the old Tedic hymns 
and Puranas, for which there seems to bo an increasing demand. 
There are some books of original poetry and of fiction very varioua 
in merit. v 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Py.'xri Mohiin Gupta (Calcutta) has passed in the M.B. 
and C.M. Examination of the University of Glasgow. 

In the recent Examination for degrees in tho University of 
London the following gentlemen passed in the Second Division of 
the Preliminary Scientific (M.O.) Examination :—Mr. J. IL Adic 
(Lucknow), Mr. P. B. Mukerji (Bengal), and Mr. C. Peicira 
(Bombay). 

The following arc in the list of candidates for commissions as 
Surgeons in Her Majesty’s Indinu Medical Service, who have 
finished their course at Ketley :—7th, D. B, Spencer; 9tb, C.' C. 
Vaid ; 15tb, R. H. Cama; I8th, F. R. Diveeba. 

Mr. Syed Hassan (Oude) has passed fifth among the successful 
candidates in the recent Examination for the Indian Medical 
Service in London, who will now proceed to Netley. The follow¬ 
ing gentlemen from India have also passed :—H. C. Baneijee, 
S. C. Nandi, K. H. Mistri, H. M. Hakim, K, C. Sanjaua, M. J. 
Kelawala, P. De Con^eicao, M. P. Kharegat. V 

Arrivals. —Mr. B. P. Chowdburi, a zemindar frc»m Bengal, for 
the study of science and engineering ; Mr. Jogodesh Cluinder 
jiose, from Calcutta; aiid Mr. Satya R. Das, son of Mr. Durga 
Molinn Das, pleader, Calcutta ; Miss Petroza, from Madras. 

'Departures. —Mr. Abul Hassan Ehan, of Patna, Barrister-at- 
‘Law; Mr. Abul-Pazl M. Abdur Rahman, Barrister-at-Law, 
F.B.C.I., M.R.A.S, eldest son of tho Nawab Abdool I.uteef 
Khan Bahadoof, of Calcutta, Mr. F. R. Divecha (Bombay), of 
the ludiau Medical Service, in H.M. troopship Malabar. Mr. D. 
B. Spencer, Mr. 0. 0. Vaid and Mr. II. H. Cama, of the Indian 
Medical Service, in H.M. troopship Jumna. 
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HKJH EDUCATION IN EENOAL. 

(Jtt'printed, hj/ front tJ‘r Col^'utfo Jtrricw, 

Tlie object of wluit is known as liberal education, is to 
make men intellectually qualified for tlie satisfactory per¬ 
formance of tliose actions, egotistic and altruistic, which arc 
essential to the coiiscrvrdiun and advaiiccment of the in¬ 
dividual and society. Its object is not to make medical men 
and engineers, lawyers and artisans, however important these 
.several professions may be to the well-being of society ^ but 
its object is to make men qualified to be aiiytliiiig and every¬ 
thing—to be x>hilosophcrs and i)oets, statesmen and merchants 
and traders; blacksmiths, carpenters and shoemakers; its 
' object, in short, is to fit men to x)crform well whatever j»art 
their destiny calls them to j^lay on the stage of the world. 

The end of any system of libeial education accordingly’ 
divides itself into two parts. The first has reference to the 
subjects of instiuctioii that should be embraced bj^ it, the 
second to the develoxnneut of the intellectual faculties. 
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WiiateTer be the position occupied by an individual in 
Social scale, in order to till it with advantage to himself and 
to sodel^, he must hrst possess a certain complement 
of sysfteinatiEed truths regarding nature and man; secondly, 
he must possess the power so to see and to foresee as to make 
his purposes stfeer clear of the Scylla and Charybdis of disturb¬ 
ing agencies. A man who has no knowledge of the funda¬ 
mental forces at work around him, or who lacks the power 
of adapting his actions to the exigencies of surrounding con¬ 
ditions, must needs be a failure—^be he a soldier or a states¬ 
man, a carpenter or a cobbler. 

What are the branches of science a knowledge of which 
is indispensably necessary to every individual ^ An eminent 
thinker of England has treated of this question ; and, as I 
consider his conclusions legitimate, I cannot do better than 
substantially adopt his classification, for the grounds whereof 
the reader is referred to J. S. ^Mill’s Address to tlie University 
of St. Andrew's. He is also advised to go through Herbert 
Spencer’a essay, entitled, What Kncndedyc 'is of most u'orth ? 
and also through Comte’s Classification of the Scunces, which, 
although crude and “antagonistic to the very essence of 
science ” (to quote Huxley) in some parts, is, in the main, a 
profound exegesis of the development of scientific ideas. 
Logic—the scientia scientianmi of Bacon—as concerned with 
ratiocination and induction; mathematics, as leaching us the 
mysteries of number and quantity; astronomy, as revealing 
the forces that sustain the starry framework ; physics, as 
concerned with the laws of the most common agents in 
nature; chemistry, as unfolding the laws of the molecular 
. combinations of things; biology, as expounding the condi¬ 
tions of life and death; psychology (including ethics), as 
revealing the nature of the “rnochanisnr of thought and 
feeling;” and finally, sociology, as exposing the action and 
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reaction of social forces—these should be included iu a pro- 
<rramme of liberal education, and not one of them can be left 
out without seriously impairing its efficiency. The classifica¬ 
tion is exhaustive; there is no class of phenomena which 
cannot be explained by the fundamental laws embraced by 
these sciences. They constitute, in certain* language, the 
hierarchy of the. abstract sciences,^every other science being 
concrete, and the phenomena embraced by it standing in the 
same relation to those forming the subject matter of the 
abstract sciences that chemical compounds bear to the ele¬ 
mentary substances. 

On the other hand, as any common phenomenon in nature 
may be the result of the combined operation of many laws, 
each of which falls under [a separate department, so a right 
understanding of. nature must depend upon a knowledge of 
all the sciences concerned. A man falls from an eminence 
and breaks liis leg and suffers. Here the operation of four 
kinds of laws is distinctly traceable : (1) loss of support, 
causing him to fall (astronomical); (2) the violence of the 
fall, disturbing the molecular cohesion of the limb (physical) j 
(3) the disturbance of the nervous current and the injury 
sustained by the structure, entailing certain physiological 
conseq^uences on the general system (physiological); and (4) 
pain through the medium of the brain (physiologico-psycho- 
logical). This is a typical instance of what happens iu e^/ery- 
day life, and shows the wide range of the action of the laws 
expounded by the fundamental sciences, thereby justifying 
the importance we have assigned to them in liberal education. 

The next point that req^uires to be settled is what is the 
best way of strengthening the intellectual faculties; ho\y 
to impart permanent life and vigour to the powers of dis¬ 
crimination, similarity and retentivenessi Now it is a well- 
established law of growth that the development of any organ 
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OT faculty is proportionate to the vigour and freriuency ’with 
which it is exercised. The subjects of liberal education 
having been fixed, it is evident that the discipline which 
evokes the intensest and the most sustained activity of the 
intellect for mastering them is the best. Having regard tO' 
the generality \)f the facts embraced by the subjects they are 
pre-eminently calcula.ted to give the healthiest and the most 
Augorous discipline to the understanding, and the object of 
the tutor should be so to instruct as never to allow the mind 
of the-pupil to be passive ; his object, in the pregnant Avords 
of Matthew Arnold, should be to instil vital knowledge.” 

Let us now examine the curriculum of the Calcutta 
University in the light of the first of these principles. IVom 
an inspection of the cin'riculum the Senate does not appear 
to possess any consistent view of the importance of the sub¬ 
jects Avhicli are indisi^ensably necessar}^ in liberal education. 
Of the constitution of the Senate we will onlv remark, that 
perhaps that bod}’ should be elected by the A'oice of the 
graduates, Avho at any rate are presumably advanced enough 
to be entrusted Avith the discharge of this function. As the 
case now stands, Government selects the Fellows, and Ave 
could point out some members Avho .serve only to swell the 
numbers of that august assembly. But it is not with a view 
of precluding Avrong selections that we contend for the dele- 
gat iofi of tli6 powers of election to the gu’adnates, as indeed 
.<4uch mistakes sometimes happen (though less frecpiently and 
entailing much less irritation) even under represeutatiA'e 
systems. There is no esprit dc corps among our giaduales, 
and the importance of such a bond is too palpable to be 
questioned. By erecting the graduates into a representative 
body a satisfactory experiment will be made as to whether 
the natives are fit for self-government, since, if the most 
advanced section of the community break doAvii under the 
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trial, a strong case ■will have been made out against the 
Hindus generally. 

The B.A. degree establishes the filial connection of the 
student ^Vitll the Calcutta University, and is the goal of 
ambition with most students, the concluding optional ex¬ 
amination not being considered essential. Accordingly the 
cwriciilum up to the L.A. course should omit no branch of 
study that is of primary importance. 

Hence we look upon the optional footing of mental and 
moral science in the i)resenfc system as a capital defect. Dr. 
Mohendra Lai Sarkar was wiser than his English colleagues 
of the sub-committee that lately reported upon the question 
of introducing changes into tlie First Arts course, when he 
said that “ A liberal education without any knowledge of 
I)hilosophy or logic would hardly deserve tlie name. Another 
native educationalist is of the same opinion; he says, “ A 
liberal course of education would, I humbly think, be incom- 
j)lete if it imparted no knowledge of what has been achieved 
in this field (philosophy). Both Jlogic and philosophy would 
seem, therefore, to have strong claims to be compulsory sub¬ 
jects of the B.A. examination.” A general knowledge of 
the laws regulating*our inner self is indispensable to every 
educated man, as the “ obstinate (questionings ” of the mind 
cannot be answered without such knowledge—I mean such 
questions as those of the will, the foundations of morality 
and religion, the relationship between mind and body, the 
origin of knowledge and belief, the grounds of ceititude, &c.— 
(questions in which we cannot help taking a burning interest. 
Mental philosophy is no longer the barren logomachy it w'as 
\vhile it went by the name of metaphysics. It has now* 
fairly been reared on a positive basis ; observation and com¬ 
parison have been aqqdied to the workings of the mind, and 
sound qisychological laws established on a basis hardly yield- 
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ing in point of certitude to that on which rest physical laws. 
Physiology has been laid under contribution for the elucida¬ 
tion of mental phenomena, and a flood of light has been 
thrown on them. The works of Sir Henry Holland, W. B. 
Carpenter, Tuke, Maudsley and others, mark an epoch in 
the history of toental science, while the treatises of Professor 
Bain and Herbert Spencer are a i-evelation of the most in¬ 
teresting facts that the human intellect can study. The art 
of education, which has yet to be created, must be based upon 
a sound psychology j the intellectual, emotional and volitional 
natures of man are governed by fixed laws, and their develop¬ 
ment can be brought about by the help of favourable circum¬ 
stances. Again, the science of character must rest upon 
psychology. In the scientific hierarchy, as constructed by 
Herbert Spencer, sociology presupposes psychology. More¬ 
over, can any other study be more efficient for developing the 
yower of the faculties ? Such is the immense practical 
importance of a branch of study, which in the Calcutta 
University has to take its chance along with five or six 
others of quite secondary importance. 

The optional character of logic in the cu.n'iailitm is another 
serious ground of complaint. “ One witliout logic is dumb,” 
says the Sanskrit adage. The father of modern philosophy 
confers upon it the dignified title of scientia scmiiiartim (the 
science of sciences). Logic is a branch of the highest possible 
utility to the native of Bengal. With him authority lias 
usurped the throne of reason. 'Why is such and such a 
doctrine believed in ? For the all-sufficient reason that the 
JShastras maintain its truth. This truly represents the state 
.of the reasoning faculty when developed under purely Hindu 
influences; nay, heredity exerts so much force, even on minds 
imbued with the doctrine and logic of the West, that they 
not unfrequently rest their arguments on an ad homhicm 
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foundation. As the future progress of the native will essen¬ 
tially depend on the free working of his intellectual faculties, 
a science which is calculated to emancipate him from the 
degrading and debasing thraldom of authority cannot, be too 
highly prized. 

Again, political economy is optional in Mie University 
course. This is another material defect. How intimately 
civilisation is bound up with politico-economical laws no 
educated man is unaware. How miserably poor this country 
is with what resources! Its commerce and trade are at a 
very low stage. IJ,its grad\iates were fairly imbued with the 
doctrines of political economy they could discuss the good 
and evil of the numerous problems that stare them in the 
face, and thus ultimately pave the way for the formation of a 
healthy public opinion. Wealth is one of the indispensable 
conditions of progress, in spite of what blind sentimentalists 
may say. All works that tend to the material prosperity and 
comfort of a country reipiirc labour, and labour must be paid 
for. It is not generally considered how intimately even 
education depends upon wealth. 

Another important omission is astronomy. Considering 
that astronomical laws enter into the composition of a great 
number of terrestrial movements this omission must needs 
render a liberal education seriously defective. Auguste Comte 
remarks with great truth on the potency of Astronomical 
knowledge in dissipating superstition. The starry heavens 
and their tremendous revolutions inspire the mind with awe, 
which HI its turn paves the way for prejudices of the rankest 
type. AVhen their apparently irregular movements are all 
found subject to au invariable order a considerable step is 
made in scientific knowledge. The importance-of such a 
study to Hindu society, which is yet immersed in dense 
ignorance and superstition, cannot be exaggerated. ; 
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Further, chemistry is optional in the mrricxilum, while- 
physiology is entirely absent from it. Without dwelling on 
the importance of chemistry, the claims of which in general 
education are too valid to he gainsaid, it may he said that if 
there is one science which more than another is indi9i3eusahly 
necessary to fivery individual and member of society, it is 
that which expounds the laws governing' our physique. 
Whether individual or social good he the end of our efibrts 
on unconscious sin against the laws of health may, hy cutting 
us off or causing disease, defeat our object. Consider but the 
vicious mode of living obtaining in Hindu society—consider, 
among a thousand other evils that might be cited, the horrible 
way in which our infants are reared, in order to perceive the 
utter necessity of this neglected branch of study. 

Moreover, we fail to see the wisdom of burdening the B.A. 
course with such concrete sciences as botany, zoology, geology,. 
mineralogy, &c. A knowledge of astronom)’’, physics, chemistry 
and biology is all that is indispensably necessary to every 
student to enable him to understand the infinite combinations 
of nature, and this knowledge is also sulUcient for grasping 
the scientific methods of observation and comparison, experi¬ 
ment and induction. Moreover, conceding the importance of 
those sciences when studied in the light of ohservatioii and 
experiment, we fail to perceive wliat good a merely speculative 
Icnowledge of them is calculated to do. 

Again, mathematics and physic.s stand as optional 
branches in the curriculum of the Calcutta Universit)*. 
Both as a branch of science, and as an instrument of intel¬ 
lectual discipline, the importance of mathematics is immense. 
•It is a field of deductive reasoning pure and simple, and 
affords the’most rigorous and vigorous discipline to the intel¬ 
lect in one department of logic. Secondly, it exhausts all 
the possible relations existing among the two most general 
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features of nature—namely, number and quantity, and fur> 
nisbes the human mind with a most powerful instrument for 
investigating tlie other phenomena of the cosmos. Mathe¬ 
matics is theiofore alike indispensable to the natural philo¬ 
sopher and the general student. Unfortunately, however, 
the way in which it is taught in Indian colleges renders 
nugatory its logical and philosoidiical importance. The 
student is not taught to look iq>on a mathematical exercise 
in the light of a logical exercise, in which, certain premises 
being granted, the conclusions are irresistible; nor is he 
made clearly to understand the liliatioii of mathematics in 
the scientific hierarchy. AVhile the mechanical manipulation 
•of the and j/V is thoroughly mastered, the doctrine and 
logic of the science are a sealed book to the student. 

Tt would be impertinent to dilaic on the worth of 
physics. It is a subject which conics home to the business 
and bosoms of all; and, the unwisdom of relegating this 
highly useful brancli to the limbo of option is as glaring as 
ill the case of psychology or logic. 

• The Faculty of Arts justifies the bifurcation of the 
riciilum into literature and science courses, on the gi'oimd 
that it is desirable to allow students free choice in the selec¬ 
tion of subjects, for (say they) what bis bias spontaneously 
leads a student to, is cjilculated to do him greater good than 
what he looks upon as a task. These gentlemen forget that 
it is one of the most -useful functions of an educational in¬ 
stitution to discipline the moral nature—so to say—of the 
student’s intellect. Seeing that the sciences mentioned 
•above are indinpcnsohly necessary to the educational com¬ 
pleteness of the alumni, are not individual biases to be* 
looked upon as intellectual infirmities which it is one of the 
most valuable offices of the teacher’to remove? The same 
reason that justifies the establishment of the I’outiiie of 
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studies, the periodical examinations, &c., also justifies the 
institution of an educational programme, without which 
liberal education would be a “ shadow and a sound.” “ The 
leaning of this boy,” say some, “is to literature only.” Well, 
it is precisely /)ne of the functions of the school or the col¬ 
lege to restrain his dominant tendency within moderate 
limits and to open his eyes to the beauty of science. Here 
the influence of the teacher comes into play; he should 
convince the pupil of the natural filiation of the sciences 
' and the importance of the neglected branches to the scientific 
hierarchy. Under the present system a student may safely 
neglect every subject except literature. Having regard to 
the idealistic nature of the native intellect, all intelligent 
people will at once perceive that such a state of things is 
calculated to leave unimpeded, if not positively to foster, the 
action of this idealism; for, under the circumstances, what 
is the probability that the student will, of himself, in spite 
of his inborn proi)ensity, take kindly to the study of the 

sciences ? Of all the subjects, English literature exercises 

« 

the greatest amount of fascination over the students. Many 
circumstances conspire to enlist their sympathy powerfully 
on behalf of this branch of study. It is therefore to be 
expected that they will henceforth devote themselves with 
all their energy to the cultivation of English literature. It 
is very probable that Indian graduates will in future wrife 
and speak better .English, but their education must be mon¬ 
strously one-sided and illiberal. I’hc claims of the funda¬ 
mental branches are paramount, and to make most of them 
optional is sacrificing a higher utility at the altar of a lower. 
When things have drifted from bad to worse for a length of 
time, the Senate will ’awake to the viciousness of the present 
arrangement and* revert to the principle of liberal education 
which they have abandoned without good reason. 
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* Let us now see whether the other end of liberal educa- 
tion—the development of the intellectual faculties—is at¬ 
tained in Indian schools and colleges, for however faulty the 
programme of study may be, it cannot certainly be so defec¬ 
tive but that it may be really useful if the sti^dents succeed 
in assimilating the truths imparted. 

The graduate has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. His attainments are found to consist in an accu¬ 
mulation of undigested information, which is retained in the 
memoiy by mere verbal associations, and which can ill supply 
the place of real knowledge. Cram has become the crying 
evil of high education in Bengal, and under such circum¬ 
stances the development of the intellectual powers is iinj)os- 
sible. When education consists in storing the memorj" until 
words merely, the only faculty tliat can be evoked is the 
verbal memory. The undergraduate and graduate are found 
not only wanting in knowledge, but also in the invariable 
accompaniment of knowledge—namely, power. Whenever 
they happen to launch beyond the limits of the text-book, 
thfey hopelessly founder; they have not the power to enter 
upon the investigation of any new subject, honourable excep¬ 
tions being understood. 

But what is the standard whereby we gauge the attain¬ 
ments of the L"niversity man ? A writer in the Calcutta 
lisvicw sometime ago demurred to the test generally adopted, 
namely, the power to write decent English.; and gave it as 
his opinion that, even when judged by such an unfair stan¬ 
dard, the graduate is not found to disappoint our expecta¬ 
tions. To this latter assertion the experience of every one 
who has come into contact with the graduate gives the lie.* 
As to the test, under any other circumstances it would cer¬ 
tainly have been unfoir; it would, for instance, Iiave been 
unfair to judge of the success of high education in England 
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1)y the power displayed, by Oxford or Cambridge men in 
writing good English, since real scientific attainments may 
veiy well co-exist with a poor knowledge of the rules of 
good composition, while on the other hand a man may be a 
master of well-turned periods and melodious sentences \vith- 
ont possessing a competent knowledge of any subject what¬ 
ever. But it is nob so in India. English is a. foreign 
language, and, as it commands largely the esteem of the 
alumni, they put forth their greatest strength in mastering 
it. In the plenitude of his academic career the graduate 
aims at no higher object than the attainment of a chaste 
English style. Now, wdien it is seen that he has signally 
failed here, the presumption in favour of his failure in other 
branches, to which lie does not attach so immense an imjwrt- 
ance, verges upon proof. It may be argued that the failure 
of Indian graduates is owing, not to the defectiveness of the 
teaching they receive at the college, but to the apathy, or any 
other circumstance wdiich makes them fold their hands after 
their collegiate career is over. But how is it possible to 
exculpate their collegiate teaching in the face of the incoli- 
testable fact that the ignorance they evince in their conversa¬ 
tion and public utterances is incompatible with even an 
•ordinary amount of knowledge ? 

The literature and science of one nation are very hard to 
be assimilated with the life and mind of another nation 
which is at an inferior stage of development to the former. 
Every fresh accession of knowledge and every new develop¬ 
ment of the emotions modify and shax^e public opinion in 
Iiarmouy with them, and this public opinion, through the 
bperation of the principle of heredity, becomes a part and 
parcel of the national mind, qualifying every individual—be 
he the lowest in the scale—for the reception of the literary 
and scientific truths that are the heritage of the nation he 
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belongs to. Between the Englishman and the Hindu there 
is a gulf which it is hard to bridge over. One of the inhe¬ 
rent idiosyncracies of the Hindu intellect is what is called 
abstraction, that is, the tendency to shut the eyes to external 
nature and to brood over the ideas and feelings of the mind; 
the characteristic of the Western intellect 4s its realism. 
With his senses braced by a climate “ frosty but kindly,” the 
Englishman observes the movements of the world about him. 

The bearing of this mental dissimilarity on English 
education in India is—(1) that it requires immense labour in 
a Hindu to enter into the spirit of English conceptions, and 
(2) that when this almost insuperable difficulty is got over 
assimilation is impossible. Heredity and public opinion 
combine to prepare the English student for imbibing English 
literature and science, while the mental condition of the 
Hindu pupil simply rejects j)abuluni which it cannot assimi¬ 
late, because unprepared. It is absurd to deny that the 
native can understand (if he is at the requisite pains) 
English thought. The eminent success of many Bengalis in 
the department of science and literature places their capacity 
beyond doubt, although the failure of university education 
testifies to the great difficulty^that constitutional differences 
place in the way of their success. But wc agree with !Mr. 
Lobb when he says, “Even supposing that a mind has ac¬ 
quired all the information necessary for the illustratidii of 
Messrs. Ladd and Griffin’s boxes of apparatus, is it forthv^ith 
to bo concluded that such a mind is either itself in the least 
degree sdentijie, or capable of properly communicating to 
others the simplest rudiments of scientific knowledge ?” 

Is this difficulty insuperable? Can the disqualifying 
feature of the Indian intellect be stamped out so as to enable 
him to avail himself of the spiritual leadership of the West ? 
Can the Hindu dreamer, filled with the conception of the 

K 2 
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unreality of terrestrial things, converted into a being to 
whom ** life is real, life is earnest ?” 

The attainments of the schoolmaster are certainly despic¬ 
able, and what is worse, inaccurate. This is no common evil 
Ko other fuiictidnary occupies a iiiore important position in 
society than the teacher. His function is sidHtual; his 
mission is to open the eyes of his pupils to the infinite 
beauty of the connection and inter-dependence of the in¬ 
ternal and external worlds; he is commissioned to hold 
before their admiring eyes the naked beauty and majesty of 
truth. All voluntary actions depend upon knowledge; the 
teacher therefore exercises a powerful influence in Civilisa¬ 
tion. Considering that by far the greater portion of the 
students do not carry on their studies beyond the precincts 
of the school, the circumstance noted above is a great evil 
indeed; for the pupils must imbibe at the hands of such 
teachers a good deal of bad English and bad logic. But 
■when people say that the schools exorcise a permanent dete- 
Tiorating influence upon the graduate, they are mistaken. 
Under an efficient system four years of subsequent teaching 
w’ould have gone far in purging the mind of pupil of the 
unclean thing, for what, in fact, is learnt at school beyond an 
elementary knowledge of English ? Government should, 
however, exercise its best judgment in the appointment of 
teachers. At present the mere fact that a person is a B.A. 
or M.A turns the scale. IIow illusory this test is we all 
know. Before a teacher is appointed he should be examined 
as to his fitness for the post. 

It is plausibly argued by some persons that the existence 
of cram in the Calcutta University is mainly, if not solely, 
to be attributed to the pecuniary view of English education 
taken by the alumni. It is affirmed that the object which 
directs their efforts is not education, but success at the 
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^annual examinations; and that, as cramming is found to 
answer exceedingly well at those ordeals, they eagerly resort 
to it. So the professor and the schoolmaster gain a cheap 
acquittal of the chaige brought against them by the tribunal 
of an indignant public opinion ! Without defying the exist¬ 
ence of the ignoble motive—which is, indeed, too glaring to 
admit of gainsaying—or its pernicious influence, it may 
reasonably be maintained that, had our educational digni¬ 
taries made their charges foll<»w their teaching witli intelli¬ 
gence, the sphere of the operation of cram would, at any 
rate, have been considerably narrowed. Had they known 
how to enlist the interest of the pupils in their studies, 
they would have created a counter-force in the minds of 
the students which would have rendered the other motive 
partially inoporative. I deny that the Bengalis are cun- 
stitutionally niifitted to love knowledge for its own sake, 
and hold that their view of high education is amenable to 
control. 

When instruction is conveyed through a highly icUoniatic 
aiid ibreigu language like the English, the chances in favour 
of cramming are vastly greater than is the case where tlie 
vernacular is the medium of instruction. In tlie former case 
tlie pupil has not only to master the truths contained in tlie 
various subjects, but has to learn to understand the lan^v.agc 
in which they are couched. The meanings of words must bo 
clearly understood and the variety of ways in which they 
present themselves as collocations mastered. To attain well- 
delined ideas of the significations of words in a foreign lan¬ 
guage entails no light labour and exercise of judgment, while 
to master the Idioms, whicli are not supplied cut and dried 
in every dictionary, ie harder. Further, considering the un¬ 
intelligibility that must attach itself to ideas having reference 
to peculiarly European or English circumstances, and the 
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superadded difficulty wliicli presents itself to the learner \Yill' 
appear in its true proportions. 

But the greater the difficulty, the more efficient and care¬ 
ful should be the system of instruction. Unfortunately, 

however, it is a patent fact that the method of our public 

^ * 

teaching is extremely defective. There can be no two 
opinions as to the utter viciousness of the method of teaching. 
])ractised in our schools and colleges. The tutor is more 
bent on qualifying his jiupils for success at the annual 
examination than on imparting to them sound training and 
substantial knowledge.' The examination is the ostensible 
test of his efficiency, and he is naturally ambitious to gain 
the reputation of a good teacher by making the majority of 
his pupils pass throngli it with success. The disinterested 
impulse to seek for their solid good, to educate their intellec¬ 
tual faculties and to store them with the best sort of know¬ 
ledge, does not arise with the average run of teachers and 
professors. Again, the cramming system is simpler, and calls 
for far less tact and skill* than a system of substantial 

<r V 

education. 

Let us take tlie mode of teaching pursued in the first or 
the second class ol' an English school. The teacher desires a 
pupil to explain a passage belonging to the lesson of the day. 
The pupil stands up and begins explaining, that is, substi¬ 
tuting one English woixl for another, and if he succeeds in 
doing tliis all that is needful is accom 2 )lislied,’'and the others 
content themselves with merely noting down the English 
equivalents. But while all this word manipulation w'as going 
on tlie intellect of the ];)upils slept. It seldom enters into 
the thoughts of the master to lest the grasp of the students 
over the idea under consideration; the vorlhy man is far too 
noble to suspect that beneath all this runs an utter want of 
sense. When a student gives a wrong word, or comes to a 
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standstill, the teacher simply supplies the deficiency and bids 
him rest and be thankful. Thus fares English literature; 
thus fares history. The picture we have drawn is, we believe, 
no unfaithful sketch of the existing state of things in our 
schools. In the majority, if not in all, of them the great fact 
that stares an observer in the face is the ultev absence of all 
' endeavour to developc the intellect of tlte pupil. The case is 
much worse in our colleges; there the note system is ram¬ 
pant. English literature, liistory, philosophy, logic, political 
economy, are all taught through the medium of notes. The 
oracular lips of the professor deliver notes on these subjects, 
which the busy pens of the alumni take down for the pur¬ 
pose of committing them to memory, in order to attain suc¬ 
cess at the annual examination. In a school the teacher is a 
native, whom an enquiring pupil is not afraid to ask for 
explanation of a difficult passage, and who can render himself 
intelligible in the last resoii; by the vernacular. The pro¬ 
fessor, on the other hand, dwells at an “unapproached dis¬ 
tance he is looked up to with awe; and it often times 
happens that a student cannot express, or, for fear of raising 
a laugh, refrains from expressing his difficulty. But it is no 
-use doing all this ; there are the notes, which will infallibly 
work out his salvation in the examination-hall. Is such a 
system of instruction calculated to educate a nation ? Here 
is a picture by an English professor ( Vide the defunct Indian 
Observer^ vol. V„ p. 266). “ The subject of lecture is—say— 
Milton’s Comus. Before the professor takes his seat the 
students mend their pens or pencils and open their note¬ 
books. The professor slowly reads line after line, gives the 
meaning and etymology of every important word from 
Wedgwood or Donald, and paraphrases of every line in 
ehoice English. The pupils are all busy with their pens, 
taking down, word for word, the roots, meanings, phrases and 
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explanations, as they flow from the wise lips of the erudite 
professor. It never occurs to the professor to ask his pupils 
whether they understand his explanations ; indeed, I am told, 
the pupils never open their lips in the class-room. They 
seldom make any preparation; they scarcely open their books 
at home. They come to the lecture-room perfectly unpre¬ 
pared. They come armed only with pen and note-book. . • 
They do not even turn up Webster at home. The lecturer 
must do the thinking of his pupils. The pupils are only 
copying-machines. 

“ What then is the remedy ? . . . The true method of 
teaching in the Damds sciwolsy dignified with the title of collegeSy 
is the Socratic method. The Object of ths lecturer ^wuld he to 
make his pupils thinky to draw out of them as much as possible 
by a process of intelligent catechisation and then to supply them 
with whatever is lacking. Let * a despondent professor ’ take a 
layman^s advice piere the writer disguises his profession], 
which is two-fold: Firstly, let him imitate, in the class-room, 
the Socrates of the Flatmiw dialogues; and secondly, let him 
insist on his pupils making a bonfire of those horrihU note-books, 
which, more than anything else, cmtrQmte to the maintenance of 
the worship of the twin deities of the Bei\gal colleges, cram and 
sham!* 

"Every one must educate himself,” says Sir William 
Hamilton. "If there is a first principle in intellectual 
education,” says J. S. Mill, "it is this, that the discipline 
which does good to the mind is that in which the mind is 
active, not that in which the mind is passive.” When know¬ 
ledge is gained through activity it is assimilated with the 
mind. The knowledge which is gained without eifort is 
forgotten Avithout delay—" easy come, easy go.” It cannot 
reasonably be doubted that what has cost much is prized 
much, and is taken far more care of than what comes without 
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any exertion on our part. Keeping this supremely important 
truth in mind, the teacher should exact as much intelligent 
labour from the students as possible*; he should regard him* 
self primarily as the director of their studies, and only second¬ 
arily as their teacher; he should make them do the work as 
much as they possibly can, he merely correctftig their errors 
and supplementing their deficiencies. The teacher should 
maintain the position mainly of a referee; he should distinctly 
give his pupils to understand that they are expected to do 
their best, and that he will assist them only on such points 
as cannot be satisfactorily settled by their unaided exertions. 
Each pupil must be made to prepare his lesson at home ; he 
must be made to give the roots of important words, their 
literal and metaphorical significations; to explain and parse 
sentences; to correct those that are faulty; to point out their 
logical connection (if there is any), &c. If the tutor exacts 
this much from his pupils, and supplements what is lacking, 
their faculties will improve strikingly, and they will thoroughly 
master whatever they read. This procedure will of course at 
fimt disagreeably affect students accustomed to the easy prac¬ 
tice of taking notes. But a great step will have been made 
when the new method, being persisted in, shall in time evoke 
the exquisitely delightful consciousness of self-power. When 
such a feeling is evoked (as it certainly will be evoked in due 
time), the greatest and healthiest ally of progress is enlisted 
on the side of education, and the delight of self-achieved con¬ 
quest will now powerfully influence the efforts of the learner, 
In the preface to his Geography of India, the late Mr, 
Blochmann distinctly recognises it as one of the duties of the 
teacher of geography “ to enliven the work as much as posv 
sibl^” and this precious observation applies to instruction in 
general The greatest of all motives to concentration,” says 
Professor Bain (Vide the Senses and the IiUellect, third edition). 
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"is a present enjoyment of ihe work in hand. Any exercise 
possessing a special cha^m detains us % immediate attrac¬ 
tion. . . . This is the inherent power of the will in its im¬ 
mediate and most efficient manifestation—present pleasuire 
furthering a present action.” It cannot admit of a doubt that 
what is learnt with pleasure the mind assimilates sooner and 
retains longer than what is learnt with indifference or painl 
Pleasure, whose nature is to feed itself, concentrates attention, 
and, by heightening the vital energies, makes continued atten¬ 
tion possible, while pain distracts attention and, by lowering 
our energies, makes continued attention impossible. Again, 
by associating pleasure with study, the teacher can dispense 
TWth the comparatively ignoble motive of fear. Geography 
and history, algebra and geometry, are at present so many 
rocks of offence. The students fail to see what good such 
studies are calculated to do them in life, and they plod on 
with them solely because success at the examination depends 
upon a knowledge of them. No endeavour is made to disabuse 
them of this highly pernicious notion, nor is instniction in 
these subjects enlivened with an imaginative colouring. This 
lays the foundations of cram; for when the student feels no 
immediate interest in what he reads the exertion requisite for 
understanding it is felt as a burden, and the motive to cram¬ 
ming becomes almost irresistible. 

Ae immense importance of enlisting pleasure on the side 
of education will be apparent when we consider that it is 
because our method of instruction does not keep in view this 
object that the graduate is generally found to sink into insig¬ 
nificance after his collegiate career is over. The heart '^not 
having been engaged by the tutor the student lacks the 
motive to impel him when he has^taken his degrees, and 
thereby isecured,' in posse, a clerkship. So his logic and 
philosophy, come sectiongl and trigonometry, are cast to the 
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^inds, and henceforth, secure in the esteem of his country¬ 
men, he thinks only of pleasure and profit; in the absence of 
a love of knowledge the inborn selfishness of the Bengali now 
riots unchecked. Educated men generally complain of the 
pecuniary view 6f education which prevails in this country. 
What other view, we ask, is possible from a system of educa¬ 
tion ill which the tutors do not train the alumni to look upon 
knowledge as its own reward ? 

Speaking of his experiences, acquired while he was a tem¬ 
porary mathematical teacher, Professor Tyndall says :—“ But 
it was my habitual practice to withdraw the boys from the 
routine of the book, and to appeal to their self-power in the 
treatment of questions not comprehended in that routine. At, 
first the change from a beaten track usually excited a little 
aversion, but in no single instance have I found the aversion 
to continue. . . . When utterly disheartened I have en¬ 
couraged the boy by that anecdote of 'Newton, where he 
attributes the difference between him and oth^ men to his 
patience, or of Mirabeau, when he ordered his servant, who 
had said something to be impossible, never to use that stupid 
word again. Thus cheered, he has returned to his task with 
a smile, which, perhaps, had something of doubt in it, but 
which, nevertheless, evinced a resolution to try again. I have 
seen the hoijs eye hrigMen, and at length with a pleasure, of 
which the ecsiewy of Archimedes was hut a simple cQcpaJhsimi, 
heard him exclaim —* I have it, sir.’ The consciousness of self¬ 
power thus awakened was of immeme value ; and animated hy 
it, the progress of the class %ms astonishing, I was ever ready 
to assist when I deemed help needful, hut my offers of assistance 
were hdbUuglly declined. The hoys had tasted the sweets of 
intellectvMl conquest and demanded victories of their own. I 
have seen their diagrams scraiched on the loalls, cut into the 
beams upon the playground, and numh&rless other illustratwns 
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living inUerest they took in the sutged I ” These words 
should be inscribed in letters of gold. Embodying as they do 
personal experiences of an eminent man, they are worth 
many volumes of mere theorising. Professor Tyndall is a 
model teacher. What nobility of purpose, what constant and 
undeviatiug love breaks through every part of this excellent 
passage! Dr. l^dall would educate his youthful chaiges^ 
and nothing would prevent his doing so; this seems to have 
been his resolution, and mark his success! The diagrams 
scratched on the walls, cut into the beams, &c.,” speak volumes^ 
These observations are worth the study of every Indian teacher 
as showing the magnitude of the influence that can (where 
love prompts the action and wisdom guides it) be exercised 
over the alumni. The above passage also corroborates our 
view of the high utility of evoking the independent exertions 
of the students, which ultimately generate the consciousness 
of self-power pregnant with the most important consequences.. 
Dr. Tyndall was “ ever ready to assist when he deemed help 

needful,” but strange to say, “his bJEfers of assistance were 

• 

habitually declined.” 

The following extract from a letter to the late Indian 
Observer will show the immense diiflculty the English pro- 
fessor labours under in making his pupils apprehend his> 
meaning. The letter, being written by an English professor 
unfolding his personal experiences, must, as a matter of 
course, carry great weight with it (vwfe voL III., p. 234):— 

“I am unable to make intelligible to Bengalis, whose 
thoughts and language are different from my own, ideas and 
expressions which 1 conceive myself to understand. I have 
therefore come to the melancholy conclusion that my lectures 
are almost entirely useless. I should like to see substituted 
for myself a man with a perfect hujwledge of B&ngaLi and a 
thorough acquaintance with English language and literature.*' 
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A knowledge of Bengali should certatnlj be insisted on as a 
necessaxy qualiiioation of eveiy. English professor. 

Undoubtedly, the subject that is of the very iirSt imporb* 
ance to the native of Bengal is English. English is the key 
to the practically infinite mass of knowledge comprising 
the recorded experience of the best minds of a great and 
liighly civilised nation. How supremely important must 
then the English literature be to men so frightfully possessed 
by the spirit of immobile and stagnant conservatism as the 
Bengalis ! Contrast a Bengali, who has received an English 
education, with one who has not received that inestimable 
boon, in'order to perceive the truth of my observation. 

As effectual means of learning English, I think, tramla- 
tion and re-translation (as pointed out by Mr. Lethbridge) 
should be largely practised in our schools and colleges. The 
students should also be encouraged by their teachers to 
explore freely the field of modem English literature. In 
order that a student may attain to a command of the English 
tongue, he must know, in the happy words of Mr. Cowell, 
“something of everything and everything of something.” 
For a critical study of the language he must confine his 
attention to the text-book; and for a general idea of what 
English is he must read many books. In preparing his 
lesson he must pore over his Webster and his text-book, and 
with intense application master what is before him; but at 
the same time let him read uncritically, not inattentively, let 
him finish page after page, carrying only a simple under¬ 
standing of the general drift. By this process being con^ 
tinned for a considerable length of time the meaning of 
words and idioms will rise into clear lights and this is what 
is meant bjr mastery over a language. 

An effective way to prevent cram is to abolish English, 
text-books from the F.A. and B.A. courses. When text- 
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books are abolished the committing to memory of notes is 
shorn of much of its importance, and the attainment of such 
a knowWdge of English as is necessary to answer examina¬ 
tion papers becomes the object of the student. The Senate 
has wisely abolished the text-book in English in the Entrance 
Course, but the reasons, which apply in the one case apply 
also in the other, perhaps a fortiori. At the schools, the 
pernicious system of notes not being in vogue, and the 
masters being natives, the chances of cramming are consider¬ 
ably less than is the case with the colleges. 

Eeferring to some examination papers of the Calcutta 
University, Mr. Herbert Spencer says:—“ Who examines the 
examiners ? How happens it that men so competent in their 
special knowledge, but so incompetent in their general judg¬ 
ment, should occupy the places they do ? This prevailing 
faultiness of the examiners shows conclusively that the 
administration is faulty at its centre. Somewhere or other 
the power of ultimate decision is exercised by those who are 
unfit to exercise it. If the examiricrs of the examiners were 
set to Jill wp an eooamhmtion paper which had for its salject 
the right c&tiduct of laminations and the proper qualifimtions 
for eo:aminers, there would come out very wnsaiisfactory answersy 
The defects of the present system of examination by the 
Calcutta University have a material bearing on the cramming 
found in our schools and colleges. The ambition of the 
student is naturally excited by prospective success at the 
annual examination, which is of great importance to him, as 
concerns both his reputation and his 'worldly prospects. 
Examinations are the recognised tests of the proficiency of a 
^student, and to come off successfully in them is considered 
the infallible index to sound education by many who are 
hardly able to form a rational opinion on so high a subject. 
Both the pupil and the teacher fix their eye upon success at 
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the examination, while the far moffe correct view,-not being 
recognised in the hurry and bustJe, cannot possibly influence 
action. Although examinations arc never infallible tests, 
still, if they are conducted with judgment, they cannot gener¬ 
ally fail to test the real attainments of the examinee, and to 
indirectly prevent cram. In English literature the first im¬ 
portance should be attached to explanation, translatibn and 
original composition. Certainly the best way of testing a 
pupil’s understanding of a particular passage is to require 
him to give a char explanation of it. Again, translation is 
impossible without an understanding of the original passage. 
The merits of original composition as a test, none, I think, 
will gainsay. Again, the examinee should be required to 
explain certain passages in Bengali. That the English 
system cannot prevent cram has, to my mind, been satisfac¬ 
torily proved by the fact that, notwithstanding the substitu¬ 
tion of tlie explanation in place of the previous paraphrase 
system, cram has not perceptibly diminished. The know¬ 
ledge* of a foreign language cannot be infallibly tested 
through the medium of that language. The student may 
possibly pass off as knowledge what is in fact only its sem¬ 
blance, words, phrases and sentences may be committed to 
memory without anything like understanding, and in these, 
when put down with a certain amount of tact, it is impos¬ 
sible to detect imposture; but when the student.is required 
to explain English passages in the vernacular his real attain¬ 
ments are infalliUy tested. 

It is absurd to deny that when a pupil gives a vernacular 
explanation he understands his explanation, which is couched 
in his Ill other-tongue. The proposed system will entail upon 
the pupil the additional labour of attaining a tolerable know¬ 
ledge of the vernacular. So much the better, considering the 
neglected condition of Bengali. 
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' The present system of University education has evoked a 
good deal of discussion; vials of Wrath have been poured upon 
it and remedial measures suggested. The critics are not un¬ 
animous as to the cause or causes of the unsatisfactory state 
of things ; yet each proclaims, with diverting confidence, the 
infallible virtue of his own nostrum. This man attributes the 
failure to the method of teaching, that man to the bewildering 
* multiplicity of the subjects, a third person would lay the 
whole blame upon the bad text-books, another Avould account 
for the failure by pointing out the low and defectiv^e attain¬ 
ments of the schoolmaster, whose bad teaching (according to 
this theorist) the professor is afterwards unable to correct with 
complete success. All these theorists are (to my thinking) 
rash empirics. Social phenomena do not admit of such simple 
explanations as these men would have us believe. A single 
social phenomenon may owe its origin to a hundred causes, and 
an adequate explanation of the fact presupposes a knowledge 
of these causes. In my humble opinion, if we are ever to 
anive at the vera caiisa of the educational fiasco, the inductive 
method of investigation must be resorted to. The first course 
is to collect all the facts which have any bearing on tlie ques¬ 
tion, the next to reach a conclusion by legitimate scientific 
methods. Theories on such a subject, in order to be worth 
anything, must be based upon all the*available factjj. If I 
may venture on a suggestion, I think a committee should be 
appointed to watoh over the educational work and to note 
down all the significant facts that they light upon. The 
whole course of the student, from the lowest class till he 
appears at the Il.A. examination, should be watched closely— 
*the mode of teaching, the text-books, the examinatio]i system 
—in ^ort^ everything that has the remotest bearing on English 
education should be most heedfullj watched. When a mass 
of indisputable facts shall have been gathered it will be time 
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to eliminate chance by the application of the methods of 
agrttmcnt^ difference and concomitant variatim. In offering 
for the attentive consideration of the educated public the 
foregoing remarks, I most emphatically disclaim all dogma* 
tism. To evoke discussion on a subject of the highest pos¬ 
sible importance is all that is intended by them. 

ClURU CiLVNDRA MUKHOPADIIYAYA. 


THE DECAY OF COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE AMONG 

THE PARSEES. 


“ Among them rise a stranger band, 

Expatriated from their home ; 

Yet oyer this sterile snnny land 
Their enterprise and fame are known.” 

From commerce and enterprise the Parsee community has 
been drifting to dependance and service, from reliance on self to 
reliance on family and friends. When the British first came to 
India, they found the Farsees engaged in the ennobling pursuit of 
•cutting wood and drawing the palm tree juice ; with the British 
came security of life and property, and the all but extinguished 
•embers of a once mighty nation glowed again with renewed life. 
Breathing a freer atmosphere, and enjoying greater liberty of 
thought and speech, they soon took their right place in soeiety, 
and stood at the head of the native community. When education 
•on European principles took root among them great results were 
expected. The blending of their spirit of enterprise with a liberal 
tone of education was to have beeu a success. Time has however 
shown it to be otherwise. Our great expectations have proved 
illusions. There are unmistakable signs of the nation sinking in. 
the estimation of foreign communities. Whether we attribute it 
to the defect of our educational system, or to the decay of the 
spirit of enterprise among our people, one thing is certain, that as 
we stand at present we are unfit to undertake any independertt 
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anterpris^ indastrial or copamordal, es^cept.it be to set up rival pri^ 
•vate schools, or to decoy youngsters into becoming strolling actors. 
Being an imitative race in. ah exceeding degree, the Parsees’ idea 
of success in life is centred in a Government berth. For have- 
not half a dozen of their brethren attained the desired goal in 
Government employ? And they have risked nothing, staked 
nothing. Sure the secret of life’s great problem must %e a desk 
in a Government office. A nation that begins to think in such a 
strain can never be politically great. 

Law, engineering and medicine are the only genteel professions 
a young Parsee can turn his hand to. For is not a fashionable 
young lady’s selection of her bridegroom confined to those three ? 
Law and medicine fdone offer fields of private practice to a few, 
engineering almost to none. Is it not absurd to expect that the 
Government should utilize the services of all those who are annu¬ 
ally sent forth by the different colleges ? The general impression 
is that there are a great many more lawyers and doctors than are 
actually wanted, and yet what do we see! ^ Sons of Parsee mer¬ 
chants, traders, manufacturers, contractors, all drawn away as if 
by a spell from their lucrative family business to those unprofitable 
professions. Of the dozen or more Parsees that annually go to 
Europe, not one is bent on. commercial enterprise, not one on 
acquiring a knowledge of those different industries that have 
enriched Europe (1) The barrister or the surgeon is good in his own 
way, but he is little good to the community at large. 

These are not the men to develope the hidden resources of the 
country ; not they who can be the means of putting a morsdi in 
the .path of thousands of half famished human beings. It is left 
to the more fortunate European to combat with the ignorance of 
language and country, to surmount all difficulties, and to set up as 
a flourishing planter of tea, coffee or indigo, to open new manu¬ 
factures, or search out products which may most readily command 
a market. He would look down with contempt upon an offer of 
, XB. 40 or 50 in a Government office, which young Parsees of the best 
and highest families go in for willingly, nay often go begging for 
inch posts. These are the sons of those fistbers who twenty years 
back bad their own offices, bad clerks whose salaries were often 
higher, and who would have looked round amazed at such an offer 
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to their sons. That each is really the case no one who knows 
anything of the present state of Parses society can deny. Law 
and medicine we do not decry. But it is a failing for a community 
that once promised so well to furnish no better stuff than petti¬ 
fogging lawyers, mediocre physicians, questionable surgeons, a host 
of quill-drivers, and occasionally an author with a “ Jack-ia-a-good- 
boy**-8ort of a production. To know what we would be if we 
mean to continue on our present line of doing things we have not 
far to go. There lives in Bombay a quiet and peaceful community 
of whom the world hears little or nothing. They are the descend¬ 
ants of the old Portuguese settlers of India. Degenerate remnants 
of a nation once the foremost in commercial daring and enterprise, 
they are. content to be the servants where they should be masters. 
Their highest aspirations end with a degree in medicine. Or 
there is the Eurasian, who somehow or other has come to the con¬ 
clusion that it is the duty of the Government to make a suitable 
provision for him, and one of the most vexed questions for the 
Government of this country is how to best provide him. 

The failures of 186G were fatal to the interest of the Parsees, 
and since then they have made no attempts to rally. While others 
have recovered from the panic and put their shoulders again to 
the Wheel, they have kept looking on to their burns with all the 
fears of a child. True, their losses were heavy, but the punish¬ 
ment was well deserved. Speculation took the place of legitimate 
commerce, and substance gave ])lace'to shadow. Like dreamers of 
old the road to Eldorado was sought after, and the honest ways of 
earning wealth were relinquished. 

The more prudent among them called upon their deluded 
brethren to turn kway, but to no purpose. They brought it on 
themselves, why should they complain ? Why talk of risk in new 
commerce, accidents in new industries ? It is mere twaddle. 
** Service is sure and safe," say they; so is our dependent and 
subordinate position. No laggard ever succeeded in life, and what 
is true of an individual is equally true of a nation. Instead of. 
young men full of warmth and spirit as in past days, we havo 
succeeded capitally with the help of our education to rear up a 
olass of grumblers. They have spent the best part of thei^lives 
in mastering a foreign language, the language of their rulers. 

K 3 
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Nay, some of them can even read Virgil and Cicero in tk 
original. - They have ruined their healtli in tliese studies, and 
what is their reward ? The; higher grades of Goverumont service 
are closed against them. What if they were thrown 0 i)eu 1 
it make any difference in the face of the keen coin])etitiQn that 
such a step must give rise to ? And yet, how many of our young 
men fondly cherish the hope that when the higher grades of service 
are thrown open to us the present sense of gloom and depression 
shall cease. They will tell you that in these days of keen coin^ 
petition, commercial and industrial enterprises <lo not pay. But 
do their favourite professions of law and medicine pay them ? 
Are there not daily complaints that these jn-ofessions are ov'or- 
crowded ? And yet what do we see ? Crowds of young Parseea 
annually'rushing out to burden and lower these professions in the 
eyes of their uneducated biethren. It may perhajis bo urged that 
there is a class of men who are engaged in independent business 
of their own. True, but tlio P.irsce who represents that class is 
fast disappearing. He dresses in old-fashioned shoes, dines out of 
a brass dish and says his prayers by the sea side. Somehow or 
othiOr his old-fashioned ways are intimately conueuted with his 
way of doing business. Of cour.se bis better-informed son cannot 
go in tliut line of business.. If he cannot take to one of the 
learned professions, why then he will be a merchant's or attorney's 
clerk. It is so much more geutecd than Ins father's business ; no 
matter if his salary is very small, he is sure of a little fortune. 
For the old-fashioned father, who at the risk of the son's precious 
nerves takes smiff in com})any, and laughs a broad laugh, is a 
fihre^wd man of business, and has always a penny to lay by. Side 
by side with us live thriving communities of Khojas, BUattias, 
]\lamons. Hot one of these is to be seen in Government oiBces, 
or at the attorney’s desk. They have as it were the monopoly of 
the trade of this Presidency. As one of these favourite sons of 
fortune, Bbattia or Khoja, is driven past by ns in a splendid 
equipage we hear a passer by exclaim, '‘how well these people under' 
stand the art of making money, they are born merchants.** And 
jet tbe^arsees twenty or thirty years baek never thought so. 
i'Aey had then the monopoly of tlie trade between Bombay end 
China. then owned almost the whole of the country mari* 
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time craft sailing between Bombay and CHiina. They were tlie 
first of the natives to open mercantile firms in Europe. Tbe first 
to introduce cotton industries in India. The first to be the 
directors and promoters of banks and joint stock companies. The 
first to travel to different parts of Europe, China, Arabia, thb 
Persian Gulf and even Africa. _ 

Travelling thirty years back was not altogether a very pleasant 
affair, and the Parses then had not cast eff the prcj'u'diccs which 
eharacterize the orthodox Hindu of the present day. There was 
no steam power then. Inland travelling was by tlie good old 
country carts at the primitive rate of three miles an hour. From 
Bombay to the Puuj'ab was a good month’s travelling or more. 
But Buch difficulties did not deter his spirit of enteri»rifce, so that a 
writer speaking of the coming generation some twenty years ago 
prophesied that the coming generation by extending its commer¬ 
cial enterprise further to Europe and America will soon show 
whether they will establish themselves as a distinct and indepen¬ 
dent nation far away from India, or play a prominent part on tho 
political stage of India itself. The present depressed and di.scon- 
tented state of our community forbodes no good. "NTe have 
allowed ourselves to be outstripped in the race. The.last Govern¬ 
ment report on the different commercial products of this Presidency, 
an*d tbe different races interested in securing their market, clearly 
shows that the Parsees as merchants have almost disappeared. 

There are now scarcely any mercantile firms among us which 
enjoy a wide reputation. A few years back and we had among 
us houses which would have stood comparison with the best of 
tbe European firms of Bombay, and quite as numerous ; Afliose 
oredit was as good as that of any bank of established reputation. 
No doubt commerce has its share of accidents, but go it is with 
many other institutions of a civilized people. It can be said to 
have its safe side too. We forget that it is to be studied scienti¬ 
fically and conducted on principles. Even in this nether world, 
honest industry may nob always go unrewarded. It is not now 
many years that Sir Bartle Frere, the ex-Governor of Bombay, on 
his return from Zanzibar, in reply to an address from the citizens 
of Bombay, spoke of tbe extensive field of commerce which Africa 
presents to the merchants of India, and expressed his surprise that 
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while he fouud the Catchees reaping there a golden harrest, he 
missed his old friends the Parsees. He exhorted them not to be 
long behind hand when their old rivals were already in the field. 
It was then thought that eome among us would take up the hint 
and act upon it. But none such has appeared up to this daj.^ 
Had Sir Bartle instead of wishing ns to* go to Africa, talked of & 
voyage to England, a residence of two years, a few thousands for 
expenditure) a pretty easy cram-examination, no difficulty of age,, 
and to return to India on a salary of rs. 200, with a rise to 1,000 
in twenty years* time, every Parsee family would have vied with 
the other in sending out candidates, no matter what and where 
the post , would bo. The two hundred were certain, and so was- 
the promotion in perspective. Many of us could have well acted 
upon the advice given to them, at least to show themselves worthy 
of the esteem in which their favourite Governor held them. 

We are daily going so much further from self-reliance and inde¬ 
pendence, that most of the successful candidate at the Madras 
Agricultural College willingly accepted situations as teachers on 
very elevated salaries of rs. 60 and 80 per month, hundreds of 
miles away from their homes, with the exception of one or two 
who are ‘‘on the look out, you know.” Now, it is ti well-known 
fact that in India if a person* lays out a few hundred rupees, and 
begins agriculture systematically, he is certain of realising about 
rs. 40 a month and his living besides; provided that he is not 
carried away by his flighty, half mature, hazy notions of agricnl- 
ture on European principles, steam ploughs, water pumps, pressing, 
machines and so forth. But yet it is time for ns to tarn over a 
new leaf, to grow more self reliant and less dependent. If the 
defect be in our system of education, and many think that it is,, 
we nmst immediately set to reform it. Our people must clearly 
uuderatand that the position which our fathers had aeqaired for 
themselves was the fruit of their honest industry and enterprise,, 
independent of any favours or patronage, and that if we allow 
.this spirit of enterprise to decay, and rely upou the patronage of 
Government, family and friends, we must soon turn out a nation 
of intriguing i^copbants. 

Jamsetji Dobabji Khanbalewala, 
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PROFESSOB MINAIEFF AND THE SANSKRIT 

LITERATXJRR 


V. 

"We now give an extract from, the chapter (V.) in which the 
author makes the following reflections on the astronomical and 
fkhiloBophical achievements of the ancient Hindus :— 

“ The antiquity of the Indian astronomy and the originality of 
its premises has already long ago awakened the curiosity of many 
European specialists. It is beyond all doubt, that the Indians had 
already in deep antiquity arrived at certain extremely important 
and exact results in their astronomical observations. Equally so 
in arithmetic, and especially in algebra, in which they had made 
important discoveries. But even in all these spheres, the national 
genius manifested itself with all its defects, aud accordingly with 
the intellectual penetration and the originality of ])remise3 is fre¬ 
quently mingled an extravagance of fancy and a constant tendency 
to sacrifice real for cloudy considerations, which explains why in 
the Indian astronomy there are to he found side by side with exact 
observations, fables and inventions of priests. 

“ The six chief schools of the old Indian philosophy, notwith¬ 
standing their difference in parts, possess much that is general and 
parental amongst themselves. They all pursue one chief end, to 
wit; Means of saving Man from ike feUers of Life; and they all 
agree in this, that the chiff cause offdiltrs and of yam is Ignorance. 
This Ignorance consists in this, that the Soul, although distinct 
irom Reason, Sentiment and Body, identifies herself with them. 

- “ From this identification follows, that the Soul regards certain 
objects as her own, others ns foreign belonging to other individuals, 
that through the medinrji of body she receives satisfaction from the 
otie and pain from the other. 

“Hence arises in her a desire of satisfaction, that is to say, a 
longing after that which procures the same, and a turning off from 
that which causes pain. This longing after and turning off excite 
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her to differeut Acta, good or bad, from which arise virtue auct 
vice; according to virtue and vice, the soul goes either into 
heaven or into hell, or lives over various new births, 

*‘Iu this way, ont of Ignorance arises pain or fetters, and iu' 
salvation from them consists the cardinal problem of all the- 
])hilosophical schoolsrof India. 

^‘But an attentive study of the peculiarities of the old Indian 
philosophical 'teachings discovers to us many things which remiuit 
us of those of the far West. In. this vast literature we meet with 
quostioirs of .eternal interest for. the human race : on the Cause of 
all Cause.?, on the relations between Mind and Matter, on the^ 
creation of the World, on Fate, &c. Various doctrines on the 
eternity of Matter, on its emanation from the Divinity, on tho- 
cxistence of a Higher Being, on the emanation of souls from God 
and their final absorption in Him, theories on Atoms, on universale 
Cataclysms, all these approach in certain respects the philosophical 
systems of ancient India to certain systems of the West, and offer 
quite a peculiar interest to the study of the old Indian Philosophy,, 
uufortunately as .-yet very insufficiently studied and compre¬ 
hended.” (Part I, p, 130-31). 

VI. 

• 

We nessit come to Buddhism (VI.), the special subject of study 

and research of the author. And here we must confess our great 

disappointment in finding such a vast subject so meagrely treated. 

What the author gives is hardly anything beyond a simple 

catalogue of well-known names. Even the word Nirvana does 

not occur a single time. From Professor Minaieff we had 
<* 

certainly cx 2 )eeted something better and more complete on a sub¬ 
ject with which his name is associated before the scientific world. 
As it is, it might also have been written by wbat the Germans call 
a “Laie,” an ohservation which we are afraid must be equally 
made about his chapters on the Kuvyas (VIII). and the Fables 
(IX.), in both of which our Sanskrit literature has the, ju.st repu¬ 
tation of being so unusually rich. But we anticipate. 

“ £ven before the beginning of our era (Christian era) Buddlikt 
literary world, Buddhistic opinions, after having made the conquest 
of many peoples of Central Asia, seem to have penetraled through 
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’^^8 lUl nm fully kmim to the far-off' European'West. The 
study of the Buddhistic works is stiil mure important for a com* 
prehension of the old Indian life. 

In them we find data which represent to us this life in a new 
light,'^not exclusively frohi a Brahmanical point of view; we make 
acquaintance with other views about the universe ajad other ex¬ 
planations of the eternal problems for ever occupying the human 
mind—questions on the beginning and the final end of this 
worldly life. Wide humanity and a high ideal morality preached 
almost at every page of the Bud<lhistic Canons offers to these 
books not merely nil exclusively Indian but a general human im¬ 
portance, and at the same time represent the national Indian 
genius in a difi'creiit and indeed in a more fiattering and in a mure 
sympathetie light.” (I’.jrt I., p. 132). 

The words we have italicised above contain a statement full of 
meaning to us. From the very beginning'of our studies on 
Buddhism and Ghvistianity, we have been greatly struck with the 
many analdgies which oxi^fc between the two religions. These 
analogies are equally curious iu internal principles and doctrines 
as in external rites, ceremonies and linstitutions. About a year 
and a half ago, we published an article in our well-known theo¬ 
logical and philosophical journal,* Tattvabodhinipatrikd, of the 
A!di-Br4hma Sainaja, in which we tried to point out some of these 
analogies. As this is not a place to enter into a detailed discus¬ 
sion on this vast though highly interesting subject, we shall give 
below, under a few distinct heads, the chief points of this analogy, 
making use of the statements of well-known Orientalists as much 
as, and of our own reflections as little as, possible. fitly 

introduce the subject with the words of Professor Albrecht 
Weber :—“ Finall}*, the similarity of the Buddhistic rites to those 
of the Christian ones, as these gradually began to develop them¬ 
selves (a similarity which it is well known gave origin to the 
legends of the Priest Johannes in the middle ages) is indeed 
so remarkable, that it is difucult not to admit some connectiou 
between both. To this belongs the institution of monks and 
nuns, celibacy, relic-worship, the construction of towers (which 
remind of the Buddhistic topes), the use of bells, of rose garlands,, 
the tonsure and certainly many things more. The valuable work 
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of Hardy*B (EaBtem Monaohism) is of high interest on this 
Indtsche Skiezen,” s. ‘92. 

The points of enalo^ are as follow- 

(1) . That many of the incidents related about the life and 
activity of Bnddha (S&kyamuni) and of Christ are very similar. 

N.B.--Perliaps the most interesting work on this point is Mr. 
Samuel Bears, ^ The Romantic Legend of Sukya Buddha,** tran^ 
lated from the Chinese. We recommend quite especially the 
Introduction, in which this justly celebrated scholar gives a sort 
of resume uf the chief sources bearing on this subject. In review* 
ing this book Albrecht Weber makes the following reflections :*■—> 
The special relations which in this book tho Buddhistic legends 
bear to the Christian ones are extremely striking. Which is here 
the borrowed part, Beal leaves no doubt with reason still imde> 
cided. Nevertheless, hero is probably the very same case which 
we have in the adoption of the Christian legends by the wor* 
shippers of Krishna.”— Indische Litterat.urgeschichte,” s, 320. 

In the article already referred to above in tho TattvabodhinU 
patrika, we have given some of our reasons for not being able to 
accept the latter part of this quotation from Prof. NVeber’s. 

(2) . That the character bf both the Prophets, as well as the 
moral principles they taught, are very similar. 

N.B.—To convince ourselves of this, tho best thing no doubt 
would be an attentive study of the Christian gospels and at least 
two of the principal sailed books of the l>u<hlhists, to Wit, 
Lhammapadam and Lalitamstflra. If after that authorities are 
still wanted, we might begin by mentioning tho names of Buruouf 
(“Introduction a rhistoire du bouddhismo indieii”); Kop{>en 
(“ die Religion drs Buddha ”), Wassilieff (“ Buddhism ”), and 
Fussboll (“Ten jatakas,” p. 8), and finish with those of Max 
Muller (“Chips,” Vol. I.), of Barthdlemy Saint-Hilaire (le 
Buddha et sa Religion,” p. o), and of Ernst Rbuan (“la Yic de 
Jesus,” chapitre 28). 

' (3). That many of tho ecclesiastical dogmas, rites, ceremonies 

and institutions of the Buddhistic and Christian churches are very 
similar. - 

N.D.—In conOrmation of this it is simply necessary to tran* 
* T-^iWe further,,A. Weber’s “luJisclie Skiszen,’’ s. C4<65. 
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«oribo below the following repeatedly qooted passage of Abb5 
Hue:—** Ou ne peat e'empecher d'etre frappe de leur rapport aeee 
le Oatholicieme. La croiac, la mitre, la dalmatique, la obape on 
pluviaie que les grands Lamas portent ea voyage, ou lorsqu *ik font 
qiieique oeremonie hors du temple; I’offioe d. deux cboenra, la 
paalmodie, les exorcismes, I'enoeasoir, soutenu par cinq chaiues, et 
pourant s^ouvrir et se' former a volonte, les benecfictions donates 
par les Lamas en ^tendant la main droite ear la tete des fiddles ; 
lo chapelet, le colibat ecclesiastiqne, les retraites spirituelles, le 
culte des saints, les jeunes, les processions, les litanies, I’eaa 
bdnite > voilb autant tie rapports que les Buddhistes ont • avee 
nous.”—“Voyage dans le Thibet,” chapitre iii., p. 190. To which 
Max Muller adds ; “He might have added tonsure, relics and the 
confesHional.”—“ Chips,” vol. I., p. 190. 

As to the dogmas we know that the Gnostics and the Neo- 
Platouists of Alexandria, who exercised snch a deep and nnc* 
quivocal influence on the formation ' of the early Christian 
dogmas, were greatly indebted in their turn to the Buddhistic and 
Vedantic philosophers of India. Says A, Weber; “If in the 
teacliings of the Gnostics and the Keo-Platonists there are to be 
found many things borrowed from India, and indeed not merely 
from the Buddhists but also fram the Brahmins, so we have to 
follow their way much less through Persia than through Alex¬ 
andria, which was their real home. Pavdainos^ who subsequently 
became the teacher of Ckmmt bf Alexandria, had previously lived 
long in India as a missionary. The teachings of Bardesanes must 
also have undoubtedly owed much to India. The very same about 
the teachings of Armmmias and ScytheanusP^ —“ ludischc Ski^en,” 
■«. C4. 

(4). That the saints of both the churches are also very 
eiinilar. 

H.B.—In evidence of what we say wc invito the reader to 
snake a comparison between two of the most reproseubative saints 
of the Buddhistic and the Christian churches, to wit, the Italian^ 
Francis of Assisi (Vidp Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Life of Saint Francis 
-of Asiisi ”), and the Chinaman Hionen-thsang (Vide “ Lii V ic et 
les voyages de Hioiien-thsang,” par Stanislas Julicn.) A very 
* Vide further Weber’s “ ludischc Littcratnrsesclnchtc, s, 320. 
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good aceonn& of tlie book of M. Stanislas Jalien, as well as of the 
character of tha Ohinesa ‘ saint, is also given iu Max Muller’s 
*^CIbips>” vol. III. Besides^ a'comparison between the Buddhist 
saints and anolioritos and tbeir Christian parallels in the caves and 
rocks of Egypt and Syria offers mnch that is interesting.' 

This similarity we'know goes so far that in the course of 
archeological researches one of the saints of the Catholic Church 
has at last been found to be nothing but a Christianised tmns- 
forniation of the Bodhisaltra himself. As our space forbids us to 
dilate on this highly interesting theme, we content ourselves 
simply in indicating to the curious reader the principal sources of 
farther research that we are aware of. (A. Weber, Zeitsobrift 
D. M. Gesellsohaft,^’* XXIV, 480, and Samuel Beal, “Travels of 
Fahian and Sung-yun,” Note p. 8C). 

(5). That the Buddhistic architecture is in many points similar 
to the Christian one. 

N.B.-r-And here as in all the other heads indicated, wc must 
not tako one of the latest phases of the Christian Church, for in¬ 
stance Protestantism or Presbyterianism, but the most anciout 
and the most oriental of all.. Boman Catholicism would be much 
nearer to our purpose—the Greek Orthodoxy as it is still preva¬ 
lent in Russia and in the oriental countries yet much more. In a 
short letter which we wrote to the editor of this Journal from 
Moscow, and' which was published in the number for July, we 
described, though very shortly, thd singular analogies that exist 
between the religions ceremonies of the Hindus and the Hussians. 
We therein indicated also the resemblance of the towers of the 
celebrated Kit'endin^ to oUr Maths and Mandirs of India. And 
indeed the resemblance is striking enough. The first time wo 
went to see the Kremlin we had the honour of accompanying M. 
Ivan Turyenieff, the celebrated’ romancier, and M, Jahihlinei the 
great arch geologist, probably the greatest that Russia at present 
has after (he death of M. Solovwff. Just as we were entering into 

KrewXin^ M, JabiMine, pointing towards the towers, asked ns, 
"Are these not similar to those of your own country?” “ Strik¬ 
ingly similar, indeed,” re-sponded we. Coming back from the 
Kremlin to M. TurgeniefiF’s, we told the great and amiable 
romancier of the resemblance which the towers boro to those of 
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lD4ia) a^4 friend Jabieline bad aabed usi Wer 

ventured tp add that the Orthodox, Churchy (as the <BusaiauB coll' 
their pwn) must have taken its architecture fronr Jthot Buddhists, 
Tu this he . replied, ^‘Bi|t then you must first of all prove that 
Byzantium has burrowed it from the Buddhists, for all our church 
architecture is from the Byz^aliue." To this we rejoined that 
this is what would not be very hard to prove, aucl we then re¬ 
ferred to the statements of Lassen, AVebcr and other Orientalists 
on the subject, and which we intend to give here below. Besides 
the authority of "Weber which we have alluded to above, we refer 
the curious reader to Liibcke’s Gescliichte der Architectur,” iu 
which are to be found some pertinent remarks bearing on the 
possible relations of the Buddhistic and the Christian architec¬ 
tures. 

Now the question naturally arises, “ How are all these curious 
analogies to be explained?” We shall make no premature hypo¬ 
thesis or fanciful conjectures. We shall conscientiously adhere 
to our previous resolution of giving out as little as possible of 
our own, and of letting well-established authorities and the facta 
they give speak for themselves}. Says Lassen; *■ Darius (521— 
485 B.C.) was the first foreign king from whom we have well- 
credited accounts about his rclaticais to the Indians. Bkylaxa 
voyage of discovery was undertaken in the year 509 B,c.”—Lassen,. 
11., s. 115-16. Again: “The tirat inscriptions inform ua also- 
that he ( A<,‘oka) endeavoured to introduce tho teachiugs of Buddha 
amongst the Javanas. In them we must, however, take the name 
in a general sense, while in tho History of Ceylon it could only 
imply the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of tho town—j^Jex- 
andria (on the Kaukasus). To these inhabitants was Buddhism 
preached by the Sthavira MahdraksJuIa. Om hundred and on&^ 
thousand (101,000) are said to have adopted its tenets^ and ten. 
thousand (10,000) to have become Lassen, IF., 243. 

Again,—“That A<;oka on ascending the throne is said to have 
sent ambassadors to the four Greek kings, and, in consequence had 
their names set into his inscriptions, although prohaldy he hait 
carried q 71 propositions only leith two of them, vnth the Syrian and 
the Egyptian, in order to obtain for the entrance of 

Buddhistic missionaries into their ieo'i'ifories** —Lassen, IT., 243. 
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Not merely Lassen and Webfr, bat also from other eqnalljr 
'well-established authorities, we are well aware that during the 
fire centuries which passed between the birth of Darias (who was 
almost a contemporary of Buddha) and the birth of Christ there 
was carried on a very-flounshing overland commerce between 
India and tlie^ countries where Christianity arose and developed 
itself. The words of Lassen we have italicised above bear testi¬ 
mony to our assertion. If there were Buddhist missionaries in 
Syria and F^ypt at least two-and-a-half centuries before the 
birth of Christ, if there were further so many converts (101,000) 
and so many priests (10,000) in the neighbourhood of Alexandria 
^on the Kaukasus) so early as that, is there not a probability that 
•Jesus, who was born in Syria and educated in Egypt (received his 
earliest and therefore his deepest impressions), perhaps stood in 
the very same relations to the Buddhist monks whom be came in 
contact with as the young Mahomet (^ida Syed Ameer All’s “Life 
of Mahomet ”) to the Nestorian monks he met with in his caravan 
journeys into Syria ? Besides, wo know that at the time when 
•Jesns appeared there was in Palestine, and indeed in all parts of 
Asia Minoi*, a wide spread, sect called the Essenea^ and to which, 
according to some, he is said to have belonged. Now all that wo 
know of these Essenes, of their asceticism, of their withdrawal 
from the woild of practical life, their abstinence from flesh and 
wine, their strict celibacy, give them an air of Buddhism so un¬ 
mistakable that they should certainly have passed for Buddhist 
monks in the Buddhist countries. Jesns probably took all that 
was good and ndble in this organisation, and he, too, probably was 
at lest obliged to leave them with the same exclamation which 
Sidd/idrtha made after his six years of hard penitence and morti¬ 
fication—“ Alas ! this way does not lead to delivrance ! ” 

But it is dangerous to indulge in hypotheses on such a subject. 
We mean only to excite further researches on a subject whose 
eolation it appears to ns would have innumerable bearings on our 
nascent sciences of religion, comparative philology and archmology. 
We have been throughout guided by the principle that truth must 
de somehow always good and useful^ and wo have occasionally indi¬ 
cated the sources which others might make use of in following up 
-the same line of investigarioiis. For we have a deep and unalterable 
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fiutli in the sublime eentenoe of our Yedaota —SaiyamSva jayat& 
ndnritam (Truth only triumphs, never Untruth), as well as in the 
words of Jestu—“Know the Truth and the Truth shall make you 
free.* 

SrI NisikAnta ChattopadhyAya. 

Bonk, Sepimihert 1880. 


MANUFACTUEING USTDUSTEIES FOE INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Journal of the National Indian Association. 

la the interesting paper by Mr. U. K. Butt, in the July 
number of the Jownml, it is stated that the development of 
bertain native industries—soap and glass among the number 
— is seriously retarded owing to the high price of salt in this 
country. Allow me to point out that in many parts of India 
there is abundance of alkali, wliii^h can be obtained at a 
cheaper rate than the cost price of salt. The saline efflores¬ 
cence known as “ oos,” which abounds in parts of Guzerat, is 
rich in alkalL Its cost is that of collection only, and it is 
now largely used in this district in both the above industries, 
and would continue to be so used even if the saft duty were 
remitted. 

Nor is the other ingredient required for soap manufacture 
wanting. The Mhowra tree {Bassia latifolia) is abundant, 
and the oil from its berries affords an excellent vegetable fat. 

For glim, an impure carbonate of soda is also obtained at 
nominal price, and sand for silica is procurable everywhere- 
in India. 

The materials for both manufactures are therefore at hand. 
What is wanted is net salt free of duty, but capital, enter¬ 
prise, and knowledge how to utilise these natural products 
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profitably. The salt duty is ah uupleasaut necfessity-^so is 
all taxation; but it is a'mistake to suppose that the above 
industries are strangled thereby. 

» ’ 

. ' F. Sheppard, Collector of Kaira. 


A VISIT TO THE TOWN OF DUNSTABLE 
-IN SPEING. 

Weary of the dismal gloom and bitter chill of winter who 
'would not welcome with joy the auspicious approach of spring? 
Stifle 'with the suffocating smoky atmosphere and half con-; 
sumed by the dreadful fogs of London, wdio would not run to 
some charming country place or town to he invigorated and 
refreshed with tlie balmy breeze of lovely siiring? Sick of tho 
hoary-headed, decrepit and frost-heatoii December who would 
not long to feel the blessed sun of oheoring and life-imparting 
May ? It is certainlj^ a novel sight for a foreign eye to see in. 
England the sudden changes which nature undergoes fi*om 
almost universal barrcimrsfe to universal bloom, from extreme 
dryness to fresh verdure, fi'om a land of dei>lornble nakedness 
to a brilliant, cover of one rich carpet of variegated hue. A 
few enjoyable weeks of delightful si>ring amply comiiensate 
many sportless ones of dreary winter. To a native of India., 
where nature is disposed to smile almost the whole of the re¬ 
volving year, the climate of England is very often a puzzle. 
He can at first hardly reconcile his Indian experience and his 
Indian expectations of nature’s regularity to its irregularity, 
wantonness, frivolity and freaks in England. But a year’s stay 
iu England is enough to make any foreigner a thorough pro- 
■eelyte to the admirable habits of the English people in adapting 
themselves to the deplorable gaps left in their comforts and 
enjoyment by a treacherous and faithless climate. Notwith- 
43tanding her notorious hardihood she is many a time generously 
inclined to compensate amply by bestowing all her rich bountiQ^ 
from April to September. 

To welcome then the smiling countenance of spring, to feel 
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its soft and wairoi air gently dispelling all tlie sick^aing chill of 
departed winter, to smell tho swoot fragrance of budding flowers, 
to hear the mellow notes of tuneful birds, I left for a time the 
noisy and busy capital for a country town, there to enjoy th© 
hospitality of a kind English friend and his influential circle. 
Unliko. the many annoying inconveniences and drawbacks in 
leaving a chief city in India for a flue country seat, Loudon 
■commands a multiplicity of easy routes and affords ample re¬ 
sources to carry one within 'a' couple of hours from its busy 
throng to tho pleasing retirement of a freshly blooming country 
place. There are very few places in England which do not 
attach to themselves either some }x>litica], commercial or social 
importance. Dunstable, where I passed almost a wook, is a 
well-known town of considerable historical importance and in¬ 
terest. Both to Englishmen and Indians who have studied 
English history' the description of tliis town, which 1 herein 
give after consulting some very trustworthy authorities, will 
ju’ove worth a glance. 

Dunstable is a town, a parish, and a sub-district in Luton 
district, Bedfordshire. The town stands on a chalky eminence 
in tho centre of tho Dunstable chalk down, near the foot of the 
Ohiltern hills, on tho line of railway from Hertford to Leighton 
Buzzard, five miles AV. by H. of Luton and twenty miles S. by 
W. of Bedford. It was the Maos Gwyn (as descriptive of th© 
chalky soil of the • vicinity) or White Field of the Biitons, the 
Magiovinium, or possibly the Forum Diana) or the Duracobrivas 
■of the Homans, and tho Dunestaplo of the Baxons, and it is 
thought by some to have gpt its Saxon and its present name 
from dun, “a hill,” and staple, “a commercial mart”; by 
others to have got them from a bandit chieftain called Dun 
or Dunninly, who infested the neighbourhood in tho time of 
Henry I. llemains of the Britisk camp, occupying about nine 
acres, called the Maiden Bower, and supposed to have been 
afterwards the maffinium of the Homans, are about miles 
distant, and vestiges of another strong ancient fortalice, called 
Tottenholl Castle, and comprising keep, mound and double 
fosse, are a short way further off. Many traces of Honian 
occupation ore in the vicinity, and large quantities of copper 
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ooina of Antonine and Constantine* with ornaments of bridles 
and armours were found in 1770. Several antiquities were 
recently discovered in the field, comprising coins, rings, swords,. 
&c. The town was overrun first by the Danes, afterwards by 
bandits, who secreted themselves in neighbouring woods and 
thickets, but was resettled or rebuilt by Henry I., who destrc^ed 
the woods and thickets, gave great encouragement to peaoe^ 
settlers, took the town under his own management, gave it a 
charter and corporate privileges, founded at*it a priory of Black 
canons, and created on a neighbouring locality, afterwards 
known as Kingbury farm, a royal palace. Henry subsequently 
gave the town to the friars of the priory and invested them- 
with extraordinary powers .over it, but he retained the palace 
entirely in his possession; yet King John afterwards gave them 
the palace also, with its gardens, simply on condition that they 
should accommodate the monarch and his suite within their own 
walls. King Stephen met his successor, Henry II., at Dunstable 
in 1154. The town was destroyed by fire in 1213, but was soon 
afterwards rebuilt. A great synod was held at its priory by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1214. King John was at its 
palace in 1215 on his journey towards the north. Louis the 
Dauphin of Franco with the rebellious English barons halted 
here one night in 1217. Henry HI. was here in 1223. An 
insurrection of the townsmen against the friars of the priory 
occurred in 1229, which was at length quelled by compromise 
through the archdeacon of Bedford. An assemblage of discon¬ 
tented barons and knights took place here in 12H, ostensibly 
for holding a tournament but realty for prosecuting a political 
design, and they sent a peremptory missive to the Pope’s nuncio, 
who was opposed to them, commanding him instantly to leave 
the kingdom. Henry III. was often at the priory, and when 
here in 1247 was accompanied by his queen. Prince Edward, 
and Princess Margaret, and received the present of a gilt cup. 
Another royal visit was made hither with the Pope’s legate in 
1276. An affray between the king’s retainers and those of the 
prior occurred in 1276, and was adjusted by the king in person, 
sitting as judge. A tournament was held at the town in 1279. 
The corpse of Queen Eleanor, consort of Edward I., was de-^ 
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posited one night at the priory in 1290, and her funeral pro¬ 
cession passed through the town. A cross in memory of her 
was afterwards erected in the market place, and this stood till 
the time of the civil war in the reign of Charles I., when it was 
demolished by some troops of the Earl of Essex as a relic of 
popery. A grand tournamout on the occasion o^ Edward Ill.’a 
return from Scotland, and attended by him and by his queen, 
was held at the town in 13-11. Henry YI. visited Dunstable in 
in 1457 and 1459; Elizabeth in 1572 and James I. in 1605. 
Some of the earliest English theatricals on record, and known 
as "Mysteries,” w'ere performed at Dunstable in 1110 under 
the auspices of tlio abbot of St. Andrew’s. Several Lollard 
martyrs w’ere put to death hero in the time of Henry V., and 
the Sentence of divorce between Henry VIII. and Catharine of 
Arragon was pronounced in the priory church by Archbishop 
Crnnmer in 1533. A house or hospital for lejjcrs was founded 
in connection with the priory, and a monastery of iflack friars 
also was established here and countenanced by the Court much 
agflinst the will of the priors and canons. The priory was 
granted after the dissolution to l>r. Leonard Chamberlaino and 
jiassed to Colonel Muddisoii, but its church was de.signod hy 
Henry to bo a cathedral to Bedfbrd diocese. No part of tlie 
church nOAV stands except the luivo with the aisles. Tlio archi- 
tccturo is mainly Kornian, but includes early Engli.sh, decorated 
and perpendicular 2 )oitions. The nave is Norman and very 
bread, the arch is lofty, the luers are a group of small shafts 
with some slightly figured capitals; the clerestory is iierpeii- 
dicular, the front shows a good Homan arch filled with iiorpen- 
dicular tracery, and the interior has an altar-jiicco of the Last 
*Siipper by Thornhill. A restoration of the edifice after some 
interruption w^as resumed in 1869. Nearly op^mite the church 
are six houses founded by Mrs. Blandina Mark in 1713, and 
tdesiguated the " Maidens’ Lodge,*’ for six unmarried gentle* 
women, whose income has beoir increased by benefaction from 
another lady to £120. The inhdbitants formerly procured 
water from public reservoirs, of which there was one in each 
street, but a supply is now obtained from wells, which from the 
chalky nature of the subtrntum are sunk at a great dcjith. 

K 4 
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The town consists chiefly of four streots in cruciform ar- 
rangoment toward the four cardinal points. Some of the houses 
have an antiquated appearance, but many are modern and neat. 
One house built of walls consisting all around of fliuts, and' 
known as “ Flint cottage,” presents a very incturesque appear¬ 
ance and stands^rominent among all the buildings of the town. 
Although its modest inmates may not make much of it, yet to a 
foreign eye it has its peculiar charms. There are a head post- 
office, two cliiof inns, two railway stations, two banking offices, 
a parish eliurcli, which is the quondam church of the prioiy, 
five dissenting chapels, a workhouse, an endowed school, a suite 
of almshouses and a vaidety of charities, including the'school 
and the almshouses. A weekly market is held on Weduesdaj'; 
and fairs on Ash Wednesday, 22nd May, 12th August and 12th 
November, the last being the largest fair for sheep. The town 
is particularly famous for the manufacture of straw hats and 
bonnets and has recently carried on that manufacture more ex¬ 
tensively than before, employing upwards of five hundred 
women, who are in general farmers’ daughters, and who are 
required to pay two guineas each and to give three months of 
their time at entering in order to learn the husiness. There are 
also same large manufactories for Avhiteuing, from which most 
of the manufacturing towns are supplied. The town once was 
distinguished for the number of its inns and posting establish¬ 
ments, about two hundred horses with the re<paisite number of 
post boj’s being kept for the use of travellers. Dunstable is 
d2] miles N.W. by N. from London. It is famous also for the 
size of its larks, obtained in the neighbouring country and sent 
in j^-ent numbers to London. It is .a polling place, was at on© 
time summoned to send members to Parliament, but made no 
return, and acquired a municipal government in 18^:5. The 
town is regarded as contenninate witli tlio parish, that being 
the district of tlio local lighting board. John Dunstable and 
Mkanah Settle, a dramatist (the rival of Drydeu) and a political' 
writei' c f notoriety in the reign of Charles II., were natives 
of tJiis place. Tlio parish .contains o'JO acres, real property 
wliieh £330 are in railways. Population is 4,470. 
Houses 88-1. The i)roi)erty is much subdivided. The living is 
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a rectory ia the dioceeo of Ely, value ^150, patron the Lord 
Chancellor. 

A iew minutes’ -n-alk from any part of the town brings one 
to a beautiful country all round. A knocked-up student will 
always findrhere fresh vigour, and an aclmiTer of nature will 
meet with objects for deep contemplation while ieiaurely strolling 
along the silent groves which seem destined to be the nursery 
of pure content. Hero again upon lovely downs, upon flowery 
meads, upon verdant hills, peace seoms slumbering with a soft 
pillow of innocence under its head. Here amidst many a shady 
vale weary footsteps would mechanically tread over miles and 
miles with the tuneful accom]'»animent of soft zephyrs that ever 
dance around. Eyes weary of hard study, dull reading and the 
monotony of city life find hero real charms, to see from afar 
hills clothed with vegetation whose mixed colours reflected by 
the dim evening rays of the departing golden orb please the 
senses and soothe the spirit. Meadows covered over with a 
bewitching garden of wild flowers do here now and then forcibly 
snatch a word of admiration from even the most unsympathetic 
heart. On one side, safe from thfe burning rays of the fierce 
sun the kine slowly move along, and on tho other the gentle 
sheep recline by the side of the wide expanding cultured fields. 
I who was very partial to many a grand and picturesque scene 
of India could not but do justice to such foreign scenery by 
thus admiring it. My kind friend, who always accompanied me 
in my rambles in order to show the many beauties of liia country, 
which ho is deservedly proud of, being naturally of a j^oetical 
turn of mind, began to recito while standing on a high bill on 
a delightfully cool and quiet evening some of the very eflective 
lines from Gray’s well known “Elegy on a Country Church¬ 
yard ”:— 

“ The curfeM' tolls the knell of i)arting day, 

Tho lowing herd >vind slowly o'er the lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his vreary way, 

. And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades tlie glimmering landscape on tho sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tiuklings lull tho distant folds.” 
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These lines were exactly suited to the occasion, and I thoroughly 
appreciated their worth because what the poet wrote was in 
reality brought vividly to my sighf, and I thought that I could 
not have estimated the true value of these lines even if I had 
read them a hundred times in India. • 

In whatever? country we are wo soon find the difiPerence 
between a city life and the life in ti country town. In India 
the country life has all its simplicity and innocence, but the 
deplorable ignoranco not only of the great advance in civiliza¬ 
tion, science and art the world has been daily making, but 
even of topics and subjects of ordinary importance and common 
interest is very glaring. Such is not the case in England. I 
am inclined to affirm that a country town in England excels its ' 
city in many particulars. The iieople of a good country town, 
say one like Dunstable, aiio as refined, as intcdlig^nt aud as 
thoroughly acquainted with and well informed as to all the 
topics of the day as those of London. Moreover they claim a 
decided superiority in many noble virtues, such as frankness, 
simplicity, hospitality, &c. There is very little or almost no 
trace there of that selfishness, superciliousness, affectedness, 
h 3 rpocrisy and sensuality which abound in city life, and I am 
almost convinced that if any foreigner would understand, ap¬ 
preciate and profit by the sterling English qualities aud the 
estimable virtues of the English as a nation, ho ought, for his 
personal experience, to spend some time in a country town. 

Inner Temple. E. J. Kuory. 


IITXDU WIDOWS. 

The article which we inserted last month from Brahmo 
Public Opinion, suggesting the e.stabli9hmeiit of a Home for 
Hindu Widows, was followed in that paper by a letter to the 
Editor from Mrs, J. B. Knight, Hon. Sec. of the Bengal 
Branch of the National Indian Association, and a further 
article in reply to ^Irs. Knight appeared August 19. The 
question is a perplexing one as to how' arrangements can be 
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safely made for relieving some of these ladies from the 
monotonous and oppressed life which in their own families 
they have been forced to lead, and training them in useful 
occupations. Mrs. Knight’s letter, by calling attention to 
the practical difficulties connected .with the suggested in¬ 
stitution, appears to have helped towards the consideration 
of what it may be prudent to attempt. We understand 
that various schemes have been proposed, and that some of 
the Bengali gentlemen who are anxious to organise an in¬ 
stitution for widows have requested Mrs. Knight to join 
them in consultation on the subject. Money would probably 
soon be fortlicoming for a well arranged plan. But it is 
sometimes as well for philanthropic undertakings that want 
of funds should delay their execution, for time brings the 
special nature of the needs to be supplied into distinctness, 
and thus enables the promoters to foresee and provide against 
undesirable results. We proceed to give Mrs. Knight’s letter 
and iiart of the article which followed it:— 

Sm—lu the article on Hindu widows whic^ appeared in 
your issue of July 22nd, a question is brought forward of the 
deepest moment to all who are interested in the condition and 
prospects of Indian women, and who desire to do what may be 
possible to ameliorate the one and to brighten the other. 

“ Those who have the privilege of acquaintance With Hindu 
women will readily subscribe to the truth of the eulogium 
passed on them by the writer of the article, nor will they* fail in 
sympathetic recognition of the enhanced suffering resulting 
from the introduction of education. 8o great, so widespreading 
and so lasting must this suffering be, that if it could have been 
reidised in anticip'ation it is doubtful whether philanthropists 
would have had the courage to outer upon a course of which 
this is the inevitable result. But the course has been entered 
upon, and no perception of individual suffering can avail to 
check it, even were it not believed that the* ultimate good will 
outweigh the evil. 
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After a graphic description of ‘ the actual condition of the 
younger class of Hindu widows,’ the writer proceeds to show 
that this condition may be softened by training them in various 
departments of useful work; but adds, that preliminary to all 
this there must be a saf^ place ‘ where widows who desire to 
spend their time more usefully than they can do at home may 
resort,’ and suggests the institution of a Hindu Widows’ Homey 
unsectarian in character. This suggestion is the expression of 
a want that has been very keenly felt for some time, and I 
would venture to ask the writer to elaborate his suggestion into 
a practical scheme. It is true that in the absence of funds no 
such institution can be founded, but the verj*- first stop towards 
gaining sympathy in the shape of money is to present a sound 
practical scheme adapted to the ends in view. 

I would ask the wu-itcr to put plainly forward the difficulties 
in the way of such a scheme, other than tlie want of funds, and 
the means by which ho thinks those difficulties could be overcome. 
To me they seem oven more formidable than the money question. 

" The existence of such a Home would prove a strong magnet 
to all who are discontented with their present surroundings, 
whether they aim at usefulness or no; while in the present 
state of Hindu society it would not be possible to compel those 
who should become discontented with the Home to return to 
the friends they had left. When a Hindu widow had once left 
her friends the directors of the Home would have no choice but 
to admit her whether she were a suitable person or not. How 
would it bo possible to exercise choice in the admission of can¬ 
didates or to limit the number ? How would it be possible to 
maintain the discipline of the Home ? In Christian institutions 
a refractory inmate can be sent back to her friends; would 
there be any 'means of making a Hindu family receive again 
one who had outcasted herself?* If the family could not be 
induced to receive back such an inmate, what could be done 
with^her ? 

. These questions should, it seems to me, be fairly met at the 
putset 

July 30th, 1880. 4^ Esplanade.” 


“ M. S. Knight. 
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The article in Brdlimo Puhlid Opinion replying to Mrs. 
Knight’s letter, after thanking her for her suggestions and 
recognising the difficulties connected with the scheme, pro¬ 
poses that admission into the Home should be made to 
depend upon certificates of character from persons known to 
the Managers; thdse certificates to include such (qualifica¬ 
tions as intelligence, diligence, submissiveness, &c. Absolute 
discretion is to be vested in the Board of Management to 
admit or refuse candidates, notwithstanding any Iiardship 
which may be entailed by such a procedure. In the case of 
such as cannot procure the required certificate on account of 
their having left their own home without their guardians’ 
consent, enquiries will have to be instituted by the managers, 
but it is supposed that thei’e would be very few of these. 
The number of candidates must be limited by the funds of 
the institution. Twenty.might be the number first admitted. 
Three years is the proposed average time for the course of 
instruction. Some of those who leave would re-marry, others 
could take up a remunerative occupation. In regard to 
discipline, it is thought that-some punishment short of 
expulsion from the Home, as in the case of institutions fox- 
orphans, might be devised for those who are refractory. The 
mode of living should be native, both for economy and in 
order to keep up for the students the kind of life they have 
been accustomed to. Caste prejudices in regard to food are 
to be respected. The article continues :— 

“We would like the lady superintendent to be a native lady 
who will be respected by the inmates. We oonfess.it would be 
difiioult to find such a lady; but we think such a person may 
be found. If such a person may not be found then we would 
have a Christian lady, but if she be an European she must be 
a motherly lady free from all race-prejudices, and one who will 
be able to treat the inmates as her own daughters and respect 
their prejudices. She must be one who will work more for the 
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sake of tlie noble work she will undertake than for gain. It ia 
as difdcult to find a native lady to take charge of such an in¬ 
stitution as an European ladj possessing all these virtues. Then 
there must be a tutorial staf^ and here it is fery difficult to find, 
ladies to do the work we would wish to be done. We would 
first have general education, and secondly teehmcal education. 
We would like^that technical education should be given (among 
others) in the following subjects:—Plain sowing and knitting, 
embroidery, engraving, sinking dies, printing, lithographing, 
photography, painting, book binding, watch repairing, music, 
and other kindred subjects which will enable the inmates to 
earn a decent livelihood. The general education must also in- 
elude lectures on and practice of domestic economy. Arrange^ 
ments may be made for teaching them medicine and practice of 
midwifery in consultation with the Government and the Medical 
College authorities.” 

It is thought by the writer ih Brahmo Public Opinion that 
some of the difficulties suggested by Mrs. Knight will not 
arise, except very rarely, because orthodox Hindus would not 
encourage such an institution. But it seems not improbable 
that discontented members even ot orthodox families might 
throw themselves upon it, and cause considerable perplexity. 
However this may not be an insuperable difficulty, but is 
rather one of the points which prudent arrangements may 
be expected to meet, and we shall report with interest 
the results of the deliberations that are taking place at 
Calcutta on this important matter. 


STEEET CEIES IN BOMBAY. 

(From Tfte Indian Spectator). 

' Our vocal cries are a legion. Particular parts of the town 
have their own particular species of street criers. These 
seem to know too well the wants of the folks living in the 
localities where they ply their trade. Parsee quarters have 
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their special vendors, and so also places where Hindus and 
Mahomedans live. But beyond these street specialists,” if we 
may so call them, there are other criers who are to be heard 
everywhere throughout the town, such as the Ice wala, the Gas 
wala (petroleum oil seller), the Mitai wala, the Ghanna koomari, 
$t hoc ffcnus. Street criers are, however, most numerous in 
Parsee quarters. Here their trade thrives most,* and prosper- 
ously too. . One remarkable thing about them all is their 
punctuality at certain hours only of the day. Each one comes 
and goes in the natural order of time. For instance, at dawn 
of day are to be heard the cries of milk sellers, dairymen and sugar 
vendors. ** Saf~$c-yaA Pa-ta-m-a-a ” is a very familiar street 
cry in Parsee quarters. Of course every Parsee wants some 
sugar for his tea and milk; and hence the ^^patasas ” are in 
great requisition every morning. The butter woman • next 
tramps the streets. She sings out ** makun ho ” (buy my 
butter), in such a piteous whining tone^ that it reminds one 
of that screeching noise which the amateur makes while 
learning his first lessons on the fiddle. As the breakfast or 
**naslo” is generally concluded by 8 or 8.30 a.m. these early 
morning criers soon vanish. We forgot to mention that during 
the cold weather the greatest pests are the coolies who carry 
large trays on their heads full of tumblers of milk “puffs” 
and so called sheeptrotter’s jelly. “ Doodhna-pa-a-up — Jaihe~m~ 
tumreaV* is rung out by a host ad infinitum till 11 a.m. 

From 8 to 11 in the forenoon itinerant rice and dal dealers, 
vendors of spices, eggsmen, Goanese poultry and dried bumello- 
fish sellers, and a whole tribe of sellers of divers ingredients 
required for midday dinner are heard in varying succession. 
The Goanese fowl seller will cry in a small shrUl tenor; whilst 
a stalwart Iranee would bawl' aloud to the top of his voice. 
Then comes the turn for “ Ice.” Mahomedan and Persian boys 
with baskets full of this refreshing commodity run hither and 
thither, with the rapidity of hares, whilst the sun is on the 
meridian, singing out in that peculiarly inimitable singsong' 
tune **Ayneej Aynec^^ with a full nasal twang. The cry of the 
Ice wala is comparable only to that of the facetious individual 
who parades himself on the railway platforms, selling the com- 
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mon drinks known as “ Sola-vaaterand “Lim-late.” Tlie 
afternoon is sacred to vendors of broken wares and old clothes, 
-or Jbona poorana,'' It is indeed amusing to stand at one’s 
■window and hear the volubility of one of these creatures as he 
rapidly names, in a voice the pitch of which might defy the 
greatest musician, all sorts of broken wares he is willing to pur¬ 
chase for a song. He begins with Ba~a-(t-tlee ao Ba^a-a-t he-ee ” 
And ends with handles of old chutrees or umbrellas. Between 
his Alpha and Omega there are, at least, as many articles as 
there are letters in the Greek alphabet. But we will not tire 
our readers with more ** cries.” "We will only give one more 
instance, and that is of the Hindu who sells glass bangles. 
His voice, at least in Parsee streets, is a signal for elderly 
matrons and young misses to rush in at the window or on the 
verandah. Glass bangles of pretty hues—especially rose and 
eapphire—are always in, great demand. So the bangle wala 
drives a roaring trade. But his voice is something terrible. 
It outstentors Stentor ; and the key in which he pitches the 
word “ Chinoy ” is worthy the study of the best musical com¬ 
poser. The “ e ” in “ chi ” is indefinitely prolonged, so much 
BO that he takes two minutes before he sings out the second 
syllable of the word. So that by the time he has vociferated the 
whole word CM-i-i-i-noy'-oy Ba-a-a-angree-ee-ee he generally 
manages to traverse a tolerably long street. Sometimes there 
are criers who have a bit of humour about them. Many people 
are familiar with the old Mahomedan who hawks soap and per¬ 
fumery of sorts about evening time, and bawls out “soap! 
Aoap! never before seen! never before used. Soap, soap, to 
wash your share-mania papers with.” Again, there is your 
pastry seller. He has sweet wares, and must needs attract 
people in a sweet way. So he sings out his cakes and maca¬ 
roons in rhyme, beginning with “ TTaha icaha rai Cakep &c., 
&c. In fact, as Addison has justly observed, the vocal cries are 
BO full of incongruities and barbarisms, that a foreigner might 
• well be astonished at the jargon. There are so many pitches, 
from the deepest bass to the i^arpest treble; from the highest 
to the lowest note of the gamut. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

The Hindu Patriot (July 19) referred to a lecture delivered 
eix years ago by tlie present Maharaja of Travancore, vrhen 
he was First Prince, entitled “ Our Industrial Status,” which 
has been lately published, with a preface, by a member of the 
Eenares Bar. Dividing the industry M)f a country into the 
production of raw materials and manufactures, the lecturer 
said th|it though India has been, and must for some time be,, 
chiefly occupied with raw materials, yet that it had been now 
proved that tlie simpler manufactm’es can be carried out there 
successfully, and that new industries should be established, 
■among others Paper. The Hindu Patriot then refers to the 
valuable memorandum recently drawn up by ISIr. L. Liotard, 
of the Agricultural Department, and published by the Go¬ 
vernment of India, which calls attention to the number of 
fibrous plants in India, such as might without much difficulty 
be utilised for paper manufacture. When India possesses 
an inexhaustible supply of materials suitable for the manu- 
. facture of paper, it is a shame that she should continue to 
import annually thirty lakhs worth, of paper from England.” 

The Hvndu Patriot continues as follows:— 

“ Then, the manufacture of oils would be another field of useful 
industry in India. Large quantities of oil-seeds are annually 
exported to Europe, where they are madi'i into oils. There is no 
reason whatever why the raw materials for the production of oils 
should not be utilised in the country. The establishment of oil 
manufacture will do incalculable good in the way of improving 
our agriculture. The exportation of oil-seeds from India causes 
the severe loss of large quantities of oil-cak^ the value of which 
as manure and nourishing cattle food can hardly be exaggerated. 
Again, why should not soap and candles be locally manufactured % 
All these simpler manufactures can be easUy carried ondn India. 
Then again, the cultivation and manu&cture of tobacco ought to 
be an important industry in this country. But nothing useful 
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can be dox^e if we sit with folded bands and utter curses on our 
bad luck. Our educated countrymen, instead of wasting their 
time and enmgiea in search of employment in the public service 
which is not within thdr reach, should turn their attention to the 
fields of useful industry we have indicated above. Now that Sir 
Ashley Eden has made arrangement for giving a technical and 
industrial edftcation to^ our young men, we earnestly hope the 
latter will no longer confine their aspirations to employment in 
the public service, but strike out useful and independent careers 
ibr themselves.” 

It is satisfactory to find from the . above article that the 
Hindu Patriot is so decidedly in favour of technical training. 
Not long ago, in commenting on a discussion of this subject, 
presided over by Mr. Hodgson Pratt, the Editor of that 
paper seemed to imply that those who advocate such training 
wish also to “ lower the standard of a liberal education.” It 
is unnecessary to reply to his assertion on that occasion that 
the National Indian Association '* desires the character of the 
high education now gi> 5 en to be so modified as to mhstitute 
the mechanical arts in the place of literature and science.*’ 
The aims of this Association are so well known that they will 
not lose supporters through this inaccuracy. We will simply 
remark that in meetings where discussion is invited, speakers 
are individually responsible for the opinions that they express. 
It appears now that Jbhe Hindu Patriot fully sympathises 

with those who desire that appropriate training should lead 

« 

educated Indians to engage in occupations which will help to 
develop and utilise the resources of their country. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

_* _ .fc 

Two Art Exhibitions are taking place at Simla this year. 
In addition to the usual Fine Arts Exhibition, which is for 
paintings a Committee has organised a Native Industrial Art 
Exhibition, under the patronage of H.R the Marquis of Ripon. 
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The Hou. Mr. Gibbs is President of this Committee. Its object is 
**to encourage decorative industries which have a direct connection 
with native art handed down by long tradition—it having become 
universally felt that the style of much of the old native art has 
•degenerated by the importation of foreign ornament and shapes.’* 
The exhibition is to iuclude pottery from the Fuejab, Benares 
brass work, Bombay carved wood work, brass ware from Madura* 
and Tanjore, Burmese silver inlaid work, and Bidri ware from the 
Kizam’s Dominions. Yarious ])rizes and certificates of honourable 
mention will be awarded, and it is proposed to make the exhibition • 
annual. 

The Princess Alice Memorial Fund, which has for its object 
the cndovvmcut of the Alice Hospital and other institutions 
established at Darmstadt in which the Princess was interested, 
has been largely coiilributed to from India, and the following 
letter of acknowledgment has been addressed to the Private 
Secretary of the Viceroy by Admiral Horton, Treasurer of the 
London Committee of the Memorial Fund :—“Dear Sir,—I write 
to acknowledge the receipt of a letter with enclosure from you by 
the last mail, dated Simla, May 31. On behalf of the London 
Committee of the Alice Memorial Fund I take the first oppor- 
^Iunity of expressing the high sense of obligation under which the 
zealous efforts of those who have co-operated with us in India 
have placed us, and to offer you our best thanks, as well as to 
all concerned in making the collection, which will have been duly 
acknowledged by Messrs. Coutts and Company. I will only add 
the remark that the contribution from India is equal in amount 
the collection made in all other parts of her Majesty’s dominions, 
completes the amount sought for the purpose in view, and will 
enable the trustees, M’itli the concurrence of His Royal Highness 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, to place the Alice Hospital on a per¬ 
manent basis. Other charities founded by the late Princess Alice 
have also received the support which was required to ensure their 
continuance in memory of Her Royal Highness.” 

The subject selected by the Syndicate of the Bombay University 
for the Karsandtts Mulji Prize Essay of 1881 is "The effect 
(present and future) of English education on the mental ^nd moral 
condition of the Hindus.” 
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The cotton mills at Bombay appear to bo recovering from their 
depressed state. During the famine years the ryots could not 
ffdord to spend on new clothing, but now that harvests are im¬ 
proved their demand for cotton goods has revived. Indian manu¬ 
factures are sent largely to China and Japan, and in the last five 
years the shi{fmeuts to China have increased nearly five-fold. 

The Government of India have sanctioned the establishment of 
a fund fur voluntary donations in aid of the disabled soldiers and 
of the families of those who have died in Afghanistan. The 
Mah^rtija of Bulrampur and the Nawab of Hampnr have con¬ 
tributed each one lakh (rs. 100,000), Bajah Madno Sing of Amaitie 
rs. 20,000, the Mahtir^ja and Mahiiriiui of Baroda rs. 10,000, the 
Mah^i&ja Holkar rs. 5,000. ^The Behar Landholders’ Association 
have contributed more than rs. 60,000, which sum includes 
rs. 20,000 each from the Maharaja of Durbangha, the Mahiir&ja 
of Hutwa, and the Mah^rdja of Bettia, and rs. 20,000 from the 
Mahliraja of Domraon, who last year made large grants of warm 
clothing for tho troops. The money will be equally distributed 
between the armies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. A largo 
public meeting has been held at Bombay, at which H.E. the 
Governor presided, on behalf of the fund. The meeting is said to 
liave been one^of the largest and most successful ever held in 
Bombay, every section of the j)opulation being represented. 

Bubu Tara Prosunno Boy, additional Ciieniical Examiner to 
the Government of Bengal, and one of the Lecturers in the 
Calcutta Science Association, has been elected a Fellow of the 
Chemical Society of Groat Britain. He has made Chemistry his 
special subject of study. 

A meeting of members of the native community—the Hon. 
Mir Hamayun Jah Bahadur in the chair—was lately held at 
Madras to consider what measures shoyld be adopted in re¬ 
cognition of the services in the cause of education of Colonel 
Macdonald, late Director of Public Instruction. The following 
resolution was passed:—‘-That a gold medal in the name of Colonel 
Macdonald be awarded annually in any College affiliated to the 
Madras University, and which is conducted on a secular basis, to- 
any student who in the B.A. Science Examination for the B.A.- 
degrec obtain^ the highest numbei* of marks.” 
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The first anniversarj of the Bengal Ladies’ Association was 
held on August 1st. About thirty lady members were present, 
besides twenty children. The hall had been tastefully decorated 
by the ladies with leaves and flowers. There was a short religious 
service, with chanting of hymns, after which some interesting 
addresses were delivered. The combined efforts ot* the ladies of 
this little society to promote mutual improvement and kindly 
intercourse are encouraging. Another useful movement may be 
also mentioned. It is for aiding higher education .among Bengali 
ladies, and conists of lectures and examinations. Ten groups of 
subjects have been arranged, including the elements of some 
sciences, geography, history, arithmetic and mathematics, English 
literature, Bengali and domestic economy. Four of the groups 
must be taken by those who present themselves for the examina¬ 
tions, which will bo held early in December. An epitome of the 
lectures given will be published in the Bamahltodinif a Bengali 
journal for ladies. W'e shall be interested to learn the success of 
this educational plan. 

We l)avc received two numbers of a new English monthly 
illustrated Journal called Progresn, printed at the S.P.C.K. Press, 
Madras. Price, one anna. It is iutcuded for the educated classes 
in India and Ceylon, and seems well calculated to interest its 
readers. TIjo information is of a solid kind, pleasantly conveyed,, 
and sufficiently various. The magazine will probably have a good 
circulation. 

The Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
which was ihe first established in India, appears to have been 
increasingly active. Additional agents have been appointed, and 
the number of convictions fur illtrcatmcnt of liotses and of 
draught bullocks amounted in the past year to 2,-105. The 
Report refeia to the uselessness and cruelty oi the bearing rein, 
which however is seldom seen iii Calcutta, and never amongst 
native drivcis. 'J he Committee hope that its use will soon be 
quite abolished in India. 

The Emflishman states that the Lieutenant Governor of Pengal 
has creatc<l two scholarships of .£200 par annum each to he held 
at the Cirencester College by native graduates of the Calcutta 
University for the study of scientific agriculture. • 
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\ tilAHOMEDANS IN ENGLAND. 

- *Mr. Sji|d, Sliarfuddin wrote lately to the Times ffe follows ;— 
**Monday ^otning, September 6, was the great festi' .1 of 'Id- 
Ul-Fitr * aitiODg the Mahomedans. The morning of that day saw 
nearly the wljole of the Mahomedan world bending themselves 
down in woi*sbip of the same God. This is the first day after our 
Lent, if I may be allowed to call our days'of fast by that namer' 
On this occasion particularly there are gatherings in different parts 
of the world to offer up prayers for the welfare of the ‘Commander 
of the Faithful,’ in other words, the ‘ Ameer-ul-Murneneen.’ On 
that day, for the first time, there was a tolerable good gathering 
of the Indian Mahomedans residing in this country for the pur¬ 
pose of celebrating tho festival. There being no mosque in this 
country—but we hope we shall soon have one—an Indian Maho- 
medan gentleman had lent his private residence at Nottiiig Hill 
for the occasion.” 

This meeting was held at the house of Moulvi Saniinlla Khan, 
who undertook the office of Imam on the occasion. The religious 
ceremony held in Bayswater on Sept. G lasted about three-quarters 
of an hour, after which ali present embraced each other in expres¬ 
sion of friendly feeling. They then dispersed to call on such of their 
friends .as had not been able to attend, and to wish them Imppy 
returns of the day. Moulvi Pamiulla afterwards entertained the 
Mahomedans at dinner bo celebrate the festival. 


PERSONAL INTE-LLIGENCE. 


• Mr. N. C. Mody, Mr. P. M. Hakim and Mr. K. R. Divecha 
^Bombay) have passed the L.R.O.S. and 1 j.M, Examinations of the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Mr. K. R. Divecha (Bombayhas also passed the Second Ex- 
amintiou of the Society of Apothecaries, London. 

Mr. A. L. Sapdel (Calcutta) has received CertiGcates of 
Honour in Chemistry and Physiology in the University of Glasgow 
^[Medical Department). 

Mr. Taniiz Uddin is gone to Glasgow for medical study. 

J^epartures. —Mr. Syud Abdur Rahman (Faridpur). Rarrisld- 
at-Ltfiw, Mn Syud M. Sharfucldiu (Patna), Barr'ster asl.aw, 
Mr. Abdul Halim, Barriater-at-Law, and Lis brother, Mr. M. 
Serajuddin, Barrister-at-Law (I^firzapur), all for Calcutta. 
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INDIAN STUDENTS AND ENGLISH UNIVEESITIES. 


Tjieujc is uo countr}" in the world whicli longs so much for 
English Education as India. I have refrained from using the 
expression Western Education, for it is not so much Western 
as thorough genuine English Education that the natives of 
India seek after. The reason for this is (^uite obvious. To 
put it in plain words—An English Education pays best in 
India. 

English is taught in nearly all the principal schools and 
colleges throughout India which arc affiliated to the "three 
Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. All the 
Examinations of these Universities are conducted in English, 
and the classical and native languages of India form only a 
portion of the several subjects which the Candidate takes up. 
In most of these colleges and schools only one out of the six 
hours for study is given to Vernacular languages, and if we 
only take into consideration the number of youths who flock 
to these places of Education and try their best to become 
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members pf’,tbe above Uuiversitios, there is no denying the 
. B^tanent mat Ja great longing for English Education is felt 
^ i^ough^ length and breadth of India at present. 

. /i^a ^irst for English Education does not end here. 
Studente are not content with what they get in India, and 
they must needs go to the very source. Some few ventured 
some years ago, nothwithstanding all the difficulties in their 
way, to come over to England, and, as the long and tedious 
voyage between the two countries became shorter and an 
easier route was discovered, the number of advemiur&ts in¬ 
creased. And now what do we find ? We find Hindu youths 
in all our Universities! These are the words of an English 
journal. Not only-do we find Indian students in the great 
Universities of England, but they are to be found in those of 
Scotland and Ireland, and we have the honour of having our 
representatives at Edinburgh and Glasgow as well as at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The advantages of an English 
University Education are too well known to require any 
allusion to them Here. An Indian graduate, however brilliant 
a degree he might have taken, is not esteemed so highly as 
any one who hag an English degree. The Indian course for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts is by no means an easy one. 
Although it is not so high as the range which either Oxford 
or Cambridge requires fpr Honours, yet it cannot be denied 
that it is far mom difficult than what is required in the above 
Universities for a Pass or Ordinary degree. 

But it is not for the technical knowledge which an 
English degree requires that it is looked upon as being far 
superior to an Indian degree. Elnowledge certainly does not 
consist in mere book learning. Most of our Indian graduates, 
however much they may know about Shakespeare, Milton 
and other English authors, yet find it difficult to write an 
essay or compose a few sentences in pure, idiomatic English. 
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By* coming to England they have good opportunities of 
getting into the “ ins and outs ” of the language. 

An English University Education also takes in a wider 
range than the Indian. It is not confined to what may he 
called mere *' cram.” Moreover, our Indian Universities lack 
the Sodal Element which forms the chief *feature'of an 
English University, and especially of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. In India, a student, after going through his day’s 
work in his school or college, goes home and thinks that he 
has done his duty. But the case is different here; he must 
be an attendant of the play-ground as well as the Lecfbure 
Boom. He must join the various societies and clubs which 
bring together his fellow-students. And it is this social 
intercourse with others, this -coming in contact with different 
minds and various modes of thinking, that fits a man better 
for the world more than the mere book-knowledge he acquires. 

One great obstruction in India to the Social Intercourse— 
which our young students arc in great need of—is Caste. We 
have nothing of its pernicious influences in this privileged 
lahd. Wealth, pride of ancestry and blood, the very basis 
on which Indian society rests, go for little in an English 
University. 

And another advantage which an English University 
Education has over the Indian must not be left out of con¬ 
sideration, and that is this—a student here can choose his 
own branch of study, and pursue it to his highest limit. If 
he is mathematical he need only go to Cambridge, that ancient 
seat of learning so well known throughout the world for its 
mathematics. If fond of languages, Oxford, with all its 
classical intellects, will be the place suited for him. In fact 
England provides the best Education in any and etery branch 
of study. The Law Student can do no better than join one 
of the Inns of Court, which has turned out some of the ablest 
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of English Lawyers. And then again London, with its several 
hospitals and the splendid staff of medical professors, affords 
the best place for the Medical Student. 

It is needless to enlarge upon tlie advantages which 
English Universities possess over the Indian. We are glad 
to find EngliSli ^Universitj'- Education is being appreciated 
more now. Let us only hope that more Indian students who 
have the means and the ability will come and partake of this 
grand treat. 

It will not be out of place here to see how far Indian 
students have distinguished themselves in English Univer¬ 
sities. We must remember this one thing; most of those who 
come over to England for their education are not the best 
type of the clever and industrious students of India, those are 
to be found among the poorer classes, who cannot afford to 
pay for an English Education. 35ut, leaving this out of con¬ 
sideration, there are*various other disadvantages for the Indian 
student. First of all, he must possess a moderate knowledge 
of the English Language before he makes up his mind to 
stay here; and then, again, there is the climate, which is 
utterly different from that of India. To the Indian the 
English winter is very trying, and some time elapses before 
he gets accustomed to it.; 

Putting aside these disadvantages, which really go against 
making any just estimate of the merits of Indian students, 
yet we are proud to say that in the principal Universities of 
England and Scotland they liave distinguished themselves 
fairly >vell. First, let us take the two old Universities of 
England—Oxford and Cambridge. Indian students, as a 
rule, do not go to Oxford because of the great amoxmt of 
classics required there. A youth who comes from India 
hardly knows anything of either Latin or Greek. Most of 
the students who enter Oxford or Cambridge are obliged to 
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get up tiieir Latin and Greek within six months. It is a f^t 
that one Indian student who entered Cambridge had to jump 
from Wordsworth’s Greek Primer to JEschylus and Euripides, 
Those, however, who have prosecuted their studies there have 
not done badly at all. A< late Indian candidate who suc¬ 
ceeded in the Indian Civil Service Examiu^idh had also the 
honour of securing a good mathematical scholarship, which 
he was obliged to give up, because he had to return to India 
after two years. 

Cambridge is better suited for the Indian student than 
Oxford, because more mathematics is studied there. More¬ 
over, the Entrance or the Previous Examination has been 
made very much easier for natives of India since last year. 
They can take up either Sanskrit or Arabic instead of Greek. 
To see an University like Cambridge make special provisions 
for Indian students is certainly a matter to be proud of.* 
This shows that English Universities are ready to welcome 
young students from our land. 

At Cambridge, the highest degree which has hitherto been 
taken by a native of India is that of a 17th Wrangler. 
Although this is not considered anything remarkable, yet it 
must be remembered that Mr. A. M. Bose, w'ho had the 
honour of securing this place, was studying law at the same 
time, and it is quite probable that his legal studies must have 
at least, to some extent, interfered with his matliematical 
work. 

The Indian students who have belonged to the London 
University have done just as well as the Cambridge ones. 
All the degrees, whether in Law, Arts, Medicine or Science, 
which this University can confer, have been taken by thenr. 
Even the degree of Doctor of Science has been obtained by a 

* W« are informed that changes in the same dii'ection are nndcr con¬ 
sideration at Oxford.—Eu. 
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Bengali. A few years ago the best 2Jbology Exhibition in 
connection with this University was given to an Indian. 

At Edinburgh, also, some distinctions have been won by 
natives of India. Most of the students who have belonged 
to this University have been Medical or Katural Science 
students. Natural Science, as a rule, is not liked much by 
Indian students, but even in this a few have excelled. I need 
only allude to the gentleman who, a few years ago, carried off 
one of the difficult Science Fellowships in that University, 
l^his is not the place to speak of those who have taken 
up Law, although it is quite evident they have acquitted 
themselves as well in that branch of study as in anything 
else. "While We are proud to speak of the honours hitherto 
•won by Indian students, notwithstanding all the disadvantages 
in their way, yet we feel quite sure that more can be and will 
be done soon. 

Throughout the whole country of India, among rich and 

poor, there is now a greater longing for Education than there 

has been in any period of her history. Those who believe 

that Education is the chief means, if not the only means, by 

which a country can be improved, will never fail to lay hold 

of this instrument. Let us not at the same time, in obtaining 

higher Education for the select few, neglect the Education of 

the masses; for it is only where the masses are educated that 
1 

we can expect to bring India to a higher social state. 

I.—CAMBRIDGE. 

Oxford and Cambridge are the oldest Universities of 
England, and they are looked upon as being the leading onee 
adso. Some of the greatest intellects which England has 
produced have belonged to these ancient Universities. I 
tliink it better to speak of Cambridge first, because there are 
more Indian students in it than at Oxford, and moreover a 
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great deal which will be said as regards the expenses of a 
Cambridge course will do for Oxford also. 

This University, as is well known to all, is renowned for 
mathematics just as Oxford is for classics. But mathematics 
is not the only subject which a student can take up, he may 
if he likes devote his whole University career*to any one of 
the following subjects: — Theology, Mathematics, Moral 
Science, Natural Science, Law, Medicine, Semitic or Indian 
Languages. 

At Cambridge, like many other English Universities, 
there are two sets of students, those who study for Honours 
and those who try to get a “poll” or an ordinary degree. 
Both these sets of students after passing the'necessary 
Examinations get their degree of Bachelor of Arts, but in 
order to obtain a Bachelor’s degree here as well as at Oxford 
it is indispensably necessary (1) to reside for a certain period 
as undergraduate in the University itself, and (2) to be a 
member of one of the Colleges, or to become what is called 
a non-collegiate student. 

•The period of residence is measured by terms. There are 
three terms in each year, the Michaelmas or October term, 
the Lent term and the Easter or May term. A student who 
wishes to take his degree in Honours*can do so after residing 
three years, that is, after keeping nine terms. But one who 
intends taking a “ poll ” or an ordinary degree can do so after 
two years and a half, which is the shortest time. The 
Academic year commences with the October term, and it is 
only in this term that many, especially those intending to 
study for Honours, enter the University, 

Now, to come to the Examinations required for a degreer 
here. Every student, whether going in for Honours or not, 
must pass an examination called the Previous, or more com¬ 
monly the Little-go. This examination consists of two parts, 
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1., Classics; IL, Mathematics. The Classical Examination 
consists generally of set subjects in Greek and Latin, ill 
addition to which is giyen a general paper on Latin and 
Greek Accidence, and one of the four Gospels in the original 
Greek also forms part of this examination. Natives of India 
substitute either Arabic or Sanskrit for Greek, but they must 
take up Latin. The Sanskrit and Arabic texts appointed each 
year are not of a, very difficult character. Generally a portion 
of the stories of Nala and Sakuntala in Sanskrit is chosen, and 
a part of the Koran and Wright’s Beading Book in Arabic. 

The mathematical part is of a very. elementary kind. 
Arithmetic, Algebra, including Equations and Euclid, books 

1., iii. and vi. Students for Honours have to undergo an addi¬ 
tional examination in Mathematics, which takes in a little 
Mechanics, Higher Algebra as far as the Progressions, and 
Trigonometry as far as the solution of Triangles, Tlie ques¬ 
tions are of a very* elementary character. 

After passing this Examination the Honour men have no 
further Examinations, exceiit the Final one for their degrees, 
which is exclusively on the special branch they take up. - It 
is difficult to say what standard of proficiency is required in 
an Honour Examination, but a student must certainly bo 
remarkably well up in his subject if he wants to get a first 
class, a mere smattering|will not do. The final Examination 
for an Honour degree is generally known as the Tripos (the 
origin of this word is rather doubtful; some say it is becaulse 
the examination has got three classes). 

It will not be out of place here to say something as 
regards the Mathematical Tripos, which is one of the most 
important of Cambridge Examinations. This Examination 
comprises nearly the whole range of Mathematics. It occu¬ 
pies eight days in all, the first three days during which the 
candidates are examined in the elementary subjects, being 
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separated by an interval of a week from the other five, in 
wliich the higher and more difficult parts of Mixed Mathema' 
tics come in. After the three days* examination a list of 
successful candidates is published, and only these are allowed 
to appear for the other five days. The final list is published the 
last Saturday in January, the names of success^ candidates 
being distributed into three classes, which aie headed Wrang¬ 
lers, Senior Optimes and Junior Optimes; the highest 
Wrangler is called the Senior Wrangler. Some of the ablest 
men, whose works are well known throughout India, have 
had the distinguished honour of having been Senior Wranglers, 
such as Airey, Challis, Stokes, Cayley, Adams, Parkinson,. 

Todhunter, Pesaiit, Tait, Koulh and others. 

% 

The “ poll ” men, that is, those who wish to take the 
ordinary degree, have to pass two examinations after the 
Previous or Little-go. The first is what is called the General 
Examination, and the regular students who do not fail in their 
Previous at the proper time, go in for this examination a 
year after the Little-go. It is very much the same as the 
Previous, with verj’ little in addition. The subjects are the 
following :—Tlie Acts of the Apostles in the original Greek,, 
one of the Greek Classics, one of the Latin Classics, Algebra 
(as far as Quadratics including Pro^'cssions), Elementary 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics. Then comes the Special Exami¬ 
nation, which is the Einal, a j'ear after the General; ohly 

d 

three papere arc set, and the candidate can lake up any one 
of the following subjects:—Theology, IMoral Science, Law, 
Mechanics, and Applied Science or Music. The questions are 
of a very elementary nature, and any student with ordinary 
abilities will find no difficulty in obtaining a Cambridge “Poll” . 
degree, and here it must candidly be confessed that the Indian 
course for a B.A. is far higher than wdiat Cambridge requires 
for a “poll” or an Ordinary degree, jmd we must certainly giv©^ 
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more credit to a student getting through his Indian Exami^ 
nation tlian the Cambridge “ poll.” • , 

We have said enough of the Examinations^ and now to 
come to the Colleges and expenses of a College course. 
There are altogether seventeen Colleges affiliated to this Uni¬ 
versity, they*may be enumerated as follows:—St. Peter’s, 
Clare, Pembroke, GonvQle and Caius, Trinity Hall, Corpus 
Christi, King’s, Queen’s, St. Catherine’s, Jesus, Christ’s, St. 
John’s, Magdalene, Trinity, Emmanuel, Sidney Sussex and 
Downing. It is needless to give any detailed accounts of each 
College, admission to all of these except Trinity can be had 
without any Examination (even the Examination at Trinity 
is not a very difficult one, it is about the*same as the Previous 
or Little-go). The expenses arising through joining a College 
are greater than those of being a non-collegiate student, 
because the latter can do without paying fees which come 
heavily upon those who join the Colleges. It has been 
hitherto found very difficult to make any definite estimate of 
what a three years’ course at Cambridge is likely to cost. 
,After all much depends on the student himself. 

We may roughly divide the expenses into three parts,— 
1, fees; 2, cost of living; 3, extras. Kow, the following 
is what a student is likely to spend in fees alone before he 
becomes a graduate. Though the fees vary in several col¬ 
leges yet the difference is not much, and we give the average 


items:— ^ 

£ s. 

Caution money.. .. .. 15 0 

Admisaion fees .. 4 U 

Matriculation fee . 5 0 

Previous Examination fees . 2 10 

> Tdition (College) .. ..50 0 

Degree fee to the University ., *. 7 0 

Ditto to the College.. 3 0 


Total .^£80 10 
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This does not include private tuition and lecture fees. 
Although several of the lectures come under the head of 
tuition, yet a few; sueh for instance as the lectures of profes¬ 
sors, he has to pay for separately, 90 let us make the amount 
nearly JSIOO. The charge for private tuition is fixed and 
comes to £8 a term, and if he has a private tuitor the whole 
year, which a student studying for honours must of necessity 
have, it would come to £36 a year, or £108 for three years. 
Thus we see in fees and tuition alone he would have to spend 
about £200 (108 + 100 ) during his course. 

2. To come to the next set of expenses, viz., cost of living, 
A student can either have rooms in College or be a lodger 
outside, the latter would be little less. We give a rough 
average estimate of what is likeTy to be spent in each case in 
one year:— 


In CoUeye Rooms, 

£ s. 

Hooms (rent). lii 0 

Attendance, taxes, &c. .. 8 0 

Coals..‘i 10 

Coltege payments ,. .. S 0 

Cost of living for three 

terms .30 0 

Laundress.5 0 


Total .. .. £04 10 


In Lodyings, 

£ 8 . 


Rooms, including attend- 


flrUCd « 8 • a a 

. ..20 

0 

OoaIB a a a a a • • 

t . • 3 

10 

College payments , 

. . . 2 

0 

Cost of living for 

three 


terms .. . 

. ..30 

0 

Laundress. 

. .. 5 

0 

' Total . 

. £60 

10 


Now, to £64 10s. we must add about £20 for the furniture, 
because when a student is in College he is obliged to furnish 
bis own rooms. The above items do not include what a 
student spends during the long vacation, which is about eight 
weeks. The usual amount then spent is £20 besides tuition,. 
wh}ch we have included in the fees above. Thus we find that in 
College rooms he spends about £84 a year and in lodgings 
£80; that comes to about £250 in College and £240 in 
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lodgings (for the three years’ course). To the former, adding 
£20 for the furniture, we get the follo>!^ing figure? 


Tt ' 

In College rooms.. ... .. «. £270 

In lodgings.*.. £240 

3. The third sort ^f expenses which we called extras may 
come under tUe following heads :— 

TiaTelling expenses. £5 

Pocket money . .. ,. .. .. ' 10 

Grocers* and booksellers’ bills. 15 

Extra expenditure, such as omiimouts for the 

room, amusements, subscriptions, &c. .. 20 

Total. £60 

That will amount to £150 in three years. Now, summing up 
the whole we find for,— ♦ 

(1) Fees and tuition.£200 

(2) Cost of liring, including rooms, attend¬ 

ance, &c., in College £270, in lodging 
£240, making an average of £260 .. 260 

01) Extrae, including books . 160 

Total.£C00 


A student, if he is economical, can manage with £500,. 
but with £600 he ought to get on comfortably. But, again, 
we must remember that this does not include what he is 
likely to spend out of C|anibridge during the vacation. The 
average number of weekjs he can be at Cambridge is between 
30 and 40, so he must manage to be out at least 15 weeks. 
Now allowing on an average of 35s. a week for board and 
lodging, elsewhere he will have to spend about £25 a year, 
which will come to £75 for three years. Besides this we 
must allow something for his travelling to see the country,, 
let us roughly estimate it as £25 and make the amount £100. 
Thris we see for a three years’ course in Cambridge, eveiy- 
thing included, tlie whole cost would come to somewhere^ 
between £600 and £700. 
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Tliere is one of managing it cheaper, that is by being 
a Kon-Collegiate or Unattached Student; in that case £300 
will do instead of £500, and a Cambridge course could easily 
be 'finished with something between £4:00 and £500. But 
the best part of a student’s life in Cambridge is the College 
life ; we have nothing which comes up to it in* India, and it 
is certainly a grand treat for an Indian student. If he does 
not intend Joining any College it would be much better if he 
joins an University like Loudon or Edinburgh. 

Several of the items given above may not be quite accurate, 
bill at the same time they are not taken at random. Most of 
the .steady-working undergraduates manage their University 
iiourse within these amounts. 

m 

Wc must certainly say something about the Scholarships 
here. Both the University and the Colleges encourage 
students, especially those taking up Classics or Matliematics, 
by granting Scholarships and Exliibitions. Some of these are 
very good, ranging from £30 to £200 a year. In all the 
Colleges, according to the new system, there are now Open 
Scholarsliips, which can be competed for before entering the 
University. They are mostly given for Classics and Mathe¬ 
matics. The Classicjil Examination consists of translation, 
by .sight, of Latin and Greek aiithori^, papers on Accidence 
and History of Latin and Greek Literature. The Mathe¬ 
matical Examination generally takes in the following s\ib- 
jecls :— 

Euclid (all). Algebra (including the Binomial Tiieorem), 
Trigonometry, Geometrical Conics and Analytical Conics, 
Statics and Dynamics; in some Colleges Difierential and 
Integral Calculus in addition. A few Colleges, like Christ’s • 
and Trinity, give scholarships for natural science. Semitic 
and Indian languages, are also encouraged in Christ’s and 
Queen’s. Full particulars as regards the University Scholar- 

L 2 
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sMps Prizes, and detailed accounts of the various Examina¬ 
tions and Colleges, will be found in any Cambridge Calendar. 
Here we must bring this to a close. The Indian student may 
prefer London, Edinburgh, or any other University to this; 
but he will find no place like Cambridge or Oxford, where he 
may enjoy, T^hat is commonly spoken of by the men there, a 
thorough * ’ Varsity lifc^ 

S. Satthianadhan. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

P.S.—The information given here is meant especially for 
students in India who, as a rule, do not know anything about 
Cambridge. 1 have dwelt also on the Examinations, because 
1 know people there thipk that they can get a degree here for 
almost anything, without knowing that there are two sects of 
students. Honour and Ordinary. Several of the Missionaric.s 
who have only taken ordinary degrees give a veiy poor idea 
of Cambridge. 

[^Thc ahoce calculations apjpcar to he carefully reckoned^ let 
a larger margin had hetter he allowed. Doctor's hiJJs and oih.r 
accidental eo^pmses shoidd he considered. —Ei>.] 


PEOVEltBS IN THE ZENANA. 

^ - 

The following proverbs have been collected by Eev. James 
Long, and be requests co-operation from those who have paid 
attention to the subject The last set that he contributed to 
this Journal appeared in our April number:— 

PROFElt MEANS NECESSART TO THE SKI). 

Tehtgu. —God gives food, but does he cook it and put it in the 
mouth ? 

Can your house be burnt down with hot water ? 
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digging the truth is discovered. 

When the field was sown without being ploughed it yielded 
without being reaped, i.e, it yielded nothing. 

<<74; Better go home and make a net than go down the 
river and desire to get fishes. 

No one can sew without a needle, no one can row without 
water. * 

A dry finger cannot lick up salt. 

Afghan. —Though God is almighty he sends not rain in a clear 
sky. 

Turl-ish. —Don’t descend into a well with a rotten rope. 

What can a stout ox do with a bad plough ? 

Knowledge is not acquired in a feather bed. 

Who desires the rose must also consent to the thorn. 

ICnowledge is not gained on a bed of roses. 

Jlmsian .—God help us, but don’t lie on your back. 

A good head has one hundi'ed hands* 

Tahmd .—If a man does not go after wisdom it does not come to 
Ixim. 

EVILS or THE rONUUE. 

Modern Greek. —The tongue has no bones, yet it breaks bones. 

Afghan. —May you never eat that* leek which will rise up in 
• your own throat, i.e. eat your own words. 

'I\trhi8h .—The tongue kills more than the sword. 

Two ears to one tongue, therefore hear twice as much as 
you speak. ° ^ 

A laden ass brays not. / 

K}hinG6e .—A word once spoken an army' of chariots cannot over¬ 
take it. 

Urdu. —^You might hold the hand that strikes you, but you 
cannot hold the tongue. 

Pereim. —A bad word is like the sound of a dome. 

jiral. —The heart is the treasury of the tongue. 

MEEKNESS. 

Persian, —A pleasant voice brings a snake out of his hole. 

Turkish. —One drop of honey catches more bees than a ton of 
vinegar. 
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Tread not on a sleeping snake. 

Have ill life the forcse of a lion, the sagacity of an elephant 
and the sweetness of the lamb. 

Chinese ,—Ho who rouses a sleeping tiger exposes himself to* 
harm. 

Stir not^the fire‘with a sword, i.e. provoke not by anger. 

Syrian. —Shut your door and you will not fear an enemy, i.e,. 
silence id the remedy against calumny. 

-.Russian. —Good greeting softens a cat. 

Aral. —Silence is the remedy for anger. 

ANOEK. 

Tehgu. —Getting angiy with a rat and setting a house on fire. 

Bengali. —Cutting off one’s nose to hinder another’s journey. 

His anger exploded like gunpowder. 

Malay. —Auger has no eyes. 

Mo(lern‘ Greel-. — Anger is the last that grows old. 

Aral. —Three things are only known in the following waj'—a 
hero in war, a friend in necessity, and a wise man in 
anger. 

Auger is the fire of the heart. 

Bengali. —Should an angry man retire even to the forest there- 
is no peace for him. 

Tchigu. —^A man ignorant of his own powers and those of his 
ci>ponent, blustering in wrath, is like a bear perform¬ 
ing the torch-dance, i.c. in which of course he will be 
burnt. , I 

LITTL^ SINS BECOME BIG ONES. 

CinghaUse. —The tree which (when young) you could have nipped 
off with your nail you cannot afterwards cut with your 
axe. 

Modern Greel'. —^A little bait catches a large fish. 

Urdu. —It is a sin whether you steal sesamum or sugar. 

Tamnl. —Though the thorn in the foot be small yet stay and ex¬ 
tract it. 

Chinese. —^To spare a swelling till it becomes an ulcer. 

Malay. —One x>iece of arsenic suffices to kill a thousand crows. 

Tclugu .—To look at it it is like a musk rat, but to dig into walls^ 
it is a bandicoot. 
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PATIENCE. 

Jkirhish .—The tree falls not at a single stroke. 

Patience is the key to Joy. 

We mount the ladder step by step. 

By patience grape juice becomes wine and the mulberry 
leaf satin. 

With zeal and patience the mouse pierces a plank. 

We always make advance, says the tortoise, ie. slow but sure. 
Arabic .—Many locks are opened by patience. 

The noisy cat catches nothing. 

It may be a 6re, to-moiTow it will be ashes. 

PersidH .—Patience is a tree whose root is bitter, but its fruit 
very sweet. 

Bengali. —Pull the ear, the head follows. 

Having a firm hold on all sides, m4>unt the horse. 

.jRnssian .—The dog barks, the wind carries it away. 

Afghan. —When a stone is stirred in filth the stench increases. 
Malabar. —By running in the boat do we come to land. 

Tamul .—Will the barking dog catch game ? 

TE^riTATiON ra evil. 

Tamul. —Can cotton and fire be stored together ? 

.If butter be put near fire it is difficult to prevent its melting. 
Chinese. —He dressed in leaf-made clothes going to put out a 
fire is in danger. 

It is not beauty that beguiles men, men beguile themselves. 
Leisure breeds evil desires. | 

Persian. —Where there is much fire the elephant’s foot slips. 

To hang up the grapes in the house of a bear. 

Arab. —When the eye does not see the heart does not grieve. 
You are not safe from a fool so long as he has a sword. 
-The devil tempts most men, but the idle man tempts 
the devil. 

Tlie heart is a child, it desires what it sees. 

Bitssian .—Guilty is the wolf that has eaten the sheep; 

Not guiltless is tho sheep that has got into the woods. 
JJjZMyiL—Getting on the roof of a thatched house and whirling 
a firebrand. 
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Putting your head in an oil press and saying, the favor of 
Yishnu be on me, i,e. tempting Providence. 

Having put the lamp in the wind, he prays, *‘Oh God, 
show thy power.” 

Syriac. —Shut up tihe five senses that your room might be en¬ 
lightened, i.e. close up the senses to evil to let in 
spirifual light. 

Turlhh .—He who fears the fire shuns the smoke. 

Aralic. —^It is only the wise man despises himself; 

It isbuly the fool trusts his own judgment. 

In a little chink is great misfortune, i.e. the little chink of 
the door out of which the women peep. 

Afijhan. —When edged tools are used blood follows. 

The sword is tested by examination; the arrow by dis¬ 
charging it. \ 

Afffhan .—Shoes are tested on the feet, a man in a row. 

TiirJchJt .—If you wish to keep company with the wolf have the 
dog near. 

Can '^reee .—Go to the wilderness you cannot escape fleas. 

Arch. —The thief for a year did not shear the sheep, i.e. there 
was no opportunity? 

licnyali .—The heron a saint in appearance until the fish comes. 

Afghan. —The cat is a dervish until he finds milk near him. 

HAllRIAGE UELATION.S. 

Aralic. —AVomen arc parts cut out of men. 

Chinese, —Husband and wife in perfect accord 

Are like the m^isic of the harp and lute. 

, A good man will noi: beat his wife ; 

A good dog will not worry a fowl. 

Badaga .—If you yoke a buffalo and an ox togother, the one will' 
push for the swamp and the other for the hill. 

Aralir. —A mule yoked with horses. 

Persian. —Tied b3' the neck, i.e. married to a bad woman. , 

A bad wife is a tree growing on the wall, i.e. like the fig 
tree which undermines the wall by its roots. 

Ptiisian. —A wife is not a guitar, i.e. which having done playing 
witli you hang it on the wall. 

Tclagv. —The house is small and the wife like a monkey. 

Chif'-f’c .—A widow is a rudderless boat. . 
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DEEDS NOT WORDS, 

Afghan .—Who loves labors. 

Sweet words, empty hands. 

Your mouth a sweet i)lum, your hand a thorn bush. 

Z7r<fM.—A lofty shop but tasteless sweetmeats. 

Kindness, but no milk. 

Turhidh .—Though they are brothers their pockets are not sisters. 

To speak of honey will not make the mouth sweet. 

Bengali .—By words he softens .tho minds, but words will net 
soften the rice. 

Tnrl'ish.—lt is not by saying Eoney, honey, that sweetness comes 
into the mouth. 

Gallic .—It is not the nodding of tho head that makes the boat 
to row. 

Tchigu .—His words leap over forts, his feet do not cross the 
threshold. 

Great words but small measure. 

iiMss/aw.-^Many counsellors, few helpers. 

Telngii .—If you do not ask mo for fo<^d and raiment I will care 
for you as my own child. 

Canare&e .—Knowledge consisting of words is an earthen vessel 
with holes. 

% 

CMne^e .—We do not cook rice by habhliug. 

LOVE MELTS EVEN ENEMIES. 

Tamul .—The rock not, moved by a lever of iron will be opened 
by the root of a green tree. | 

Chinese .—The more we approach an enemy the more tho tigers 
of tho heart become lambs. 

Turkish .—Provoke the bees the}* only sting. 

jirah .—Punish your enemy by bonehting him. 

The generous can he known by his eyes as the horse’s age 
by its teeth. 

-*Love will teach evon a priest to dance. 

Sweet words break the bones. 

Broad and salt humble eveA a robber. 

Sa^i .—Tho sharp sword will not cut soft silk. 

By gentleness you may lead an elephant by a hair. 
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OtD AGE. 

—_ * 

Arah.—'B.oary hairs are death’s messengers. 

The gravity of old age is fairer than the flower of youth. 
Chinese .—In clothes we value novelly: in men old age. 

A wall is cracked and lofty, its fall must be speedy. 

Afyhan, —Oh! grey beard, thou eatest earth, i.e. money to an 
old man is as,useless as earth. 

The ass has grown old and did not recognise liis master’s 
house. 

Arahic.^The cat became blind but still was hankering after mice. 
Bengali ,—Plastering an old hut with clay and cow dung, i e, 
passing off a vile article as excellent. 

THE DEAD. 

Bengali.— Tha rain never streams up the thatch. 

The milk once draw'n never enters the cow’s dug again. 
Afghan .—My father died and his fever endc^d, i.e. death settles 
all accounts. 

Chimse .—The roots of an old tree in the earth you may find, 

But a dead man is fully cut off from his kind. 

Malabar .—Can you draw out the water that has once been ab¬ 
sorbed by a piece of iron ? 

Tamul .—If rice be spilt it may be gathered up, but can water ? 
Chinese .—Withered trees in spring burst forth afresh, but men 
cannot be young twice. 

Japanese .—The flower returns nut to the branch. 

Flowers on a dead trie. 

I 

AFFLICTION REFINES AS THF. FIEE DOES SIL^'BR. 

TamiU .—Rape seed and sugar cane are profitable when crushed. 
Raghmanse .—Iron by rust becomes soft, why not the soul by 
grief ? 

BuUsh .—He wlio does not understand how to pray learns it 
when he goes to sea. 

Chinese .—Though the screen be torn its form is still preserved. 

Though the good man be in want his virtue still 
remains. * 

Afghan .—Though the cloud be black white water falls from it, 
sk. a silver lining to the cloud. 
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KO ONE PERFECT. 

Turkitli ,—liVlio seeks a fi’iend without a fault remains without a 
friend. 

Aral .—A good horse will stumble, a good knife will be blunted. 

Bengali. —Ink spots may be removed by washing, natural dis¬ 
position only death. 

Japanese .—The teeth sometimes bite the tongue, i.e. the best 
fViends will sometimes fall out. 

There are straight trees on the mountaaos, no straight 
men in the world. 


THE LUMiUR PROCESSION AT HYDERAPAD 

(DECCAN). 


Ill the course of a thirty years’ experience in India, during 
which time I have travelled, I may say, through the length 
■and broiidtli of the land, 1 have been favoured with opportu¬ 
nities of witnessing many sights, some, perhaps, never to be 
surpassed elsewhere in tlie imposing grandeur of their appear¬ 
ance, otliers never to be equalled in their grotesqueness and 
absurdity. India is essentially a place for extravagant display. 
Western civilization looks down wdlji a certain amount of 
contempt upon ostentatious show of aii)^ kind, imd though 
there was a time wlien the rank and dignit}^ of a p(?i*soa 
were indicated by the luimber or the magnificence of Jiis 
retinue, it is now the fashion to consider a cpiiet and unpre¬ 
tentious <lenieanour as both dignified and possessing the true 
ring of gentility. The oiieiital mind, on the contrary, revels 
in being the cynosure of many eyes. It scorns to hide itg 
light under a bushel; it will rejoice in public; it will weep 
in public; it will engage, unmoved, in the most solemn 
ceremonies before the gaze of thousands; it vrill, with 
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equal indifference, permit itself to be connected with proceed¬ 
ings in themselves ridiculous, so long as it forms the centre 
of attraction. Need we wonder at the numerous feasts and 
festivals of the Hindus and Mahomedans^ tlieir thousand and 
one fairs, their countless processions—^the w'edding party 
marching tliroftgli the streets, with drums beating, elephants, 
camels, horses gaily caparisoned following in the train, the 
wedding gifts ostentatiously displayed, and everything done 
to allow the people as it were a share in their rejoicing; or 
the funeral cortege slowly wending its way, friends and 
relatives following on foot, giving audible vent to tlieir 
feelings, while the attendants, seated on elephants, distribute 
right and left silver and copper coins, or loaves of bread, 
getting together a sea of beads from the house of mourning 
to the place of burial, or burning. Apart from the sanctions 
of religion, there cannot be much doubt in all the.se ob¬ 
servances, and chiefly those of a festive nature, the desire to 
see and be seen forms no small element. And vet these 
jmblic displays, liowever much opposed to European ideas, 
do not jar on the feelings as much as might perhaps be ex- 
l)ected. The mind, unconsciously, takes the surrounding cir¬ 
cumstances into coirsideration, the habits of the people, their 
modes of thought, theirHove for the gay and the gorgeous, 
the genuine interest with which they enter into what they 
might at the time be engaged in—add to which the many 
accessories they bring to their aid to enable them to present 
what in their eyes is a pleasing.spectacle. In the midst of 
the civilization of Europe, the Lord ]Mayoi's show in London 
appears grotesque and puerile; but transfer it to an oriental 
clime, where the imagination likes to roam unfettered, it 
might perhaps be the means of affording intense gratification: 
to the ^people there, even Englishmen would look ui)Ou it 
with indulgent eyes. 1 have known them to gaze with ad- 
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miration on many a spectacle peculiarly oriental, or be in¬ 
terested in scenes where the ridiculous element greatly pre¬ 
dominated. 

But the procession, which is the subject of this paper, 
was unique in its way. It had many of the elements which, 
under different circumstances and eliminated oT its ridiculous 
features, -would have rendered it imposing and stately; but 
seen as it -was, the impression left on the Inind was not 
altogether agreeable. Hyderabad, it might be remarked, is 
tlie capital of the Nizam’s territories, the first native state in 
India, wdiose Minister, Sir Salar Jung, came to England a few 
years ago, having been invited over b}' TIis Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. The Lungur is a festival peculiar to 
Hyderabad, and though it is usually celebrated in the month 
of Mohurntm* it is in no way connected with that tragic 
event which is commemorated by .solemn and devotional 
exercises in th^s month. A short account of its origin may 
nr»t, perhaps, be uniiitere.stiug. 

About three hundred years ago the young Sultan, Abdoolah 
Ivootub Shah, was out for an evening ride on an elephant, 
which was newl}" caught and but imperfectly trained for use. 
'VVJiile the royal party was passing through a thicklj’-plauted 
garden the elephant suddenly disapfeared, to the great con¬ 
sternation of the Sultan’s attendants, and, as was afterwards 
discovered, took the nearest road to the jungles. Tlie mother 
of Abdoolah, distracted with grief and the dread that some 
accident might befal him, made a vow that, should the 
elephant bring back ber son, she would caii.^e a golden Lunjur 
or chain to be made, wbicb she wouhl place round the 
elephant’s neck and take him in procession to the Hoo^cinef- 

Mohiirrtnn. The name of the first luontli in the Mahometan cnleudari. 
held Bacred ou occonut of the murder of Hoosciii, sou of Ah, one of the 
Imanis, to commemorate uhich solemn, and mourufiil lu’oces.'iions are held. 
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i-aluin, the grave of a noted Maliomedau saint. It is said 

* 

that after a month and three days, and during the time of the 
MohniTum feast, the elephant returned, and the young prince 
was restoied to the arms of his sorrowing mother. This lady, 
in fulfilment of her vow, ordered a chain of gold, 384oz, in 
weight, to be made, which was pul r-mnd the elephant’s neck, 
and a grand procession being formed took its way to the 
Hooscmcii-i-alum^ where the chain as broken into pieces and 
distributed amongst the poor. -h is the incident which 
gave rise to this festive processioo which is annually cclc- 
bi'ated, and was, on the occasion 1 saw it, attended with un¬ 
usual pomp and splendour. Or ’inarily the Besident of 
Hyderabad, with the civil and n.ililary officers from the 
cantonments and a goodly nninbvt of ladies, accept invita¬ 
tions to witness the sight; but in 1S77 there was considerable 
eclat given by the pi’esence of tli Commander-in-Chief of 
Her Majesty’s army in the Ma.iias rresidency and three 
Italian noblemen who happened t-* be passing through at the 
time. Additional efforts were tlui^iforc made to render the 
ceremony as imposing as possible. 

At about 1 p.m. the Minister t.i Hyderabad and his distin¬ 
guished guests took their seats in Uh- ,)avilion,especially erected, 
for tliem in the main st;^i^t leadiu^i; from the palace, and on a 
given signal—the firing ok a coupl' d rockets—the procession 
started, and was seen slowly winu rig its way up the street. 
The first to appear was the city -Accutioner, who strangely 
headed the procession, why I was i.-ver able to ascertain; and 
then followed a sti-ong body of the ). >lice force, city and subur¬ 
ban, about 1,200 in number. Tiu v were neatly dressed in a 
.grpeii uniform and*presented a lli-e ai»pearance, though the 
suburban police did not appear to i e in as good a state of dis¬ 
cipline as their brethren of the cit>. But what* appeared to me 
as rather strange, and certainly sl....\»’ing an indifference to the 
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safety of tlie people, was the fact that the whole body of the 
police force had been ])roii^ht away to take pari in the proces¬ 
sion, and it Would have been difficult for any person passing 
through the city to meet half-a-dozen policemen on the road, 
though the crowd mimbei-ed by thousands. As a matter of 
course, not only did free fights take place, bfit the crowd so 
blocked the way that the procession had often to stop three and 
four minutes at a time, and it was observed those taking pai t 
in it freely used a cuff lieiv. and a kick there to clear the way. 
The police had no sooner gone by than there appeared on the 
scene what really passes <!escription. Of the many ancient 
cities of India Hyderabad is the most conservative, and still 
retains many of the custnms and habits of barbarous times. 
Every individual, from the highest to the lowest, is here 
armed, not with one weajjon only, but with a munber, and 
those again of various kinds. Ah »ther hahit which is gradu¬ 
ally disappearing in British India is liere to be met with in 
all its intense disagreeableness. An ordinary nmon^/rer ('clerk) 
going to his office may he seen conveyed in a palanquin, with 
at least a couple of men following him, one perhaps carrying 
a hookah (hubble-biiblde) and the other a (betel- 

box) ; while a mumakrlar (government pensioner) will have 
at least a dozen Rohillas armed to fthe teeth running behind 
his horse, or whatever sawarec (carnage) he might hap¬ 
pen to he in, with an attendant holding a huge uitihrella 
over his head. As to the nobles and chiefs who abound in 
Hyderabad, their dignity is never satisfied unless they keep 
a little army at home, the number of wdiich denotes, as it 
were, their luuk and station in the eyes of the people. But 
besides these there are certain hereditary chiefs who keep .up 
each a body of 3,000 or 4,000 men, mostly Araljs, Seedees 
(Africans) and liohillas, who are ostensibly retained on l^ehalf 
of the Kizam’s Government, and whose services can at any 
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time be cabled for on behalf of the state. These chiefs hold a 
position somewhat analogous to that of the great barons in 
England in the feudal ages. They are, of course, not inde¬ 
pendent, but are far too powerful to render implicit obedience 
to the state, with which they frequently come into collision. 
They have eadi large jaghires (estates), from the revenues of 
which they keep up their little armies. On the Lungur day all 
the nobles, high and low, with their numerous retainers, take a 
part in the procession, some riding richly-caparisoned horses, 
glittering with jewels and gems, others on stately elephants, 
with splendid and gorgeous houdahs. The chiefs in them¬ 
selves presented quite a gay and pleasing sight, but it was 
their ragged followers and retainers who marred the effect of 
the whole procession, and involuntarily gave rise to the 
•thought that in no country setting uji any claim to civiliza¬ 
tion would a spectacle oticthis kind be seen. For four horn's 
there was simply a masp of heads: men, horses, elephants, 
•<^amels, mock tigers, all mixed up together; here a body of 
infantry marched past in a most disorderly manner, wearing 
the cast-off uniform of almost every British regiment, and led 
perhaps by an officer riding a little tat, with an umbrella 
held over his head; then came on the scene a hand of 
variously-attired sowar/a: (troopers), wdth their ^rdles stuffed 
with every kind of weapon conceivable, riding past recklessly, 
one, two, or three in a line, as suited their pleasure; and now 
41 hideous and unearthly noise attracted the attention of the 
sightseers, and what should it be but a band of Ambs coming 
leisurely along chanting their monotonous war song, to be 
outdone only by a gang of ferocious-looking Seedees, who, with 
the sweat running *down their face, came tearing along'^madly 
■and dancing to the music of their own voices. And if the 
aoise and din thus created be added, here and there the music 
proceeding from almost every kind of instrument, European, 
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Asiatic, or African, it will perhaps give some idea of the 
■confusion and discordance that reigned supreme. The scene 
was laughable and grotesque in the extreme ; a great pity it 
should have been so, for the procession cut down to half its 
length, and stripped of the unnecessarily large number of 
foreign mercenaries who took part in it, afforded all the con¬ 
stituents for forming a picturesque and imposing spectacle. 

But before the people dispersed a real treat, after what 
they had gone through before, was in store for them, and this 
was furnished by the march past of the reformed troops of 
the Nizam’s Government. These number about ten thousand, 
and are officered by Europeans and Eurasians, and disciplined 
strictly according to European regulations. Preceded by the 
band of the African guards, wdio discoursed music which 
would not have offended even the n^ost critic(il ear, came the 
Commander of the troops (formerly an officer of the Austrian 
army),.surrounded by a brilliant staff; and then followed, 
successively, regiments of cavalry luid infantry and batteries 
of artillery, headed by their own bands playing lively airs. 
It was, indeed^ a pleasing sight to see them mar^i past at a 
quick step, pausing just for a moment to present arms when 
they came opposite to the balcony, where sat the Minister of 
Hyderabad with his distinguished gtnests. 

A. N. 


REVIEW. 


Indian Fairy Tales. Collected and translated by Maive 

Stokes. Ellis and White, New Bond Street, 1880. 

• • 
This volume of fairy tales is a valuable product of an 

Anglo-Indian child’s idle hours with her native servants. 

We have often wondered what the ayahs find to talk to their 
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chaises about in t^e long hours in. the verandahs and during 
their walks. In tho story-telling East it is not wonderful 
that the telling of fairy tales should fill up some of such 
time. StiU we suspect that Miss Stoke’s experience is rather 
an exceptional one^ People ai*e so much afraid, rightly or 
vTongly, we believe often the latter, of native moral con¬ 
tamination that few mothers would encourage au ayah in 
telling stories to her child, and one who permitted it probably 
would do so counting upon their being readily forgotten. 
We owe therefore special thanks to Mrs. Stokes for her 
courage and confidence, and it is pleasant to find it was so 
well rewarded. !Mrs. Stores was evidently inclined to the 
study of folk-lore and fairy tales, as is shown by the careful 
notes she has added to her daughter’s collection. The success 
of Miss Frere’s Old l^ucan Days was proof how well 
worth digging was the mine of the fairy lore of India, and 
though we do not think this book has the charm of our old 
favourite, yet there is a 'implicity and frauk good faith about 
these stories which we are. sure will commend ‘them to the 
children for whom they are intended. 

The stories were told to Miss Stokes by two ayahs and a 
hluhammadan man servant. The latter is only responsible 
for two out of a total bf thirty, and they of small import¬ 
ance. These two, Thh Mouse and The Wmidcrful Story^ 
arc ‘supposed to com0 from Lucknow, their peculiarity 
is that they have no particular beginning or end, they are 
continuous tales which once begun might go on indefinitely. 
They have too something, or at least The Mouse has, of 
the humour which appears in the Deccan Days, and which 
we miss greatly in the stories of Muiiiya.and Dukni. 

The M(nise is at once the most idiotic and wildly im¬ 
moral character, we ever remember to have mot with in 
fiction, the only parallel in English literature being the 
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famous ‘‘ She ” who*' went iuto the garden to cut a cabbage 
to make an apple pie." The mouse also goes to a garden 
for something to eat. There is a hedge of thorns round it 
which pierce his tail and he begins to cry. On his way 
out he meets a barber: 

“Yon mns^take out these thorns,” said he to t&e barber. 

“ I cannot,** said the barber, “ without catting off your tail 
with mj razor." 

“ Never mind cutting off my tail," said the moose. 

The barber cut off the mouse’s tail. But the moase was in a 
rage, he seized the razor and ran away with it. At this the poor 
barber began to cry, for he had no pico wherewith to buy another. 

The mouse ran on and on until at last he came to a country 
in which there were no knives or sickles to cut the grass with. 
Then the mouse saw a man palling the grass out of the ground 
with his hands. t 

“ You will cut your hands,” said the mouse. 

“There are no knives here," said the man, “ so I must pull up 
the grass in this way." 

“ You must take my razor then,” said the mouse. 

Suppose your razor should break ? I could not buy yon 
another," said the man. 

“Never mind if it does break," said the mouse. “I give it to 
you as a present." « 

So the man took the razor and begai^j-cutting the grass, and as 
he was catting the razor broke. ' 

“ Oh, why have you broken iny razor," said the mouse. , 

“ Did 1 not tell you it would break,” answered the man. 

'The mouse snatched up the man’s blanket and ran off with it. 

Aud so he goes on through many like episodes. He 
always offers wliat he has with w’oiild-be generosity and ends 
by stealing something of greater value. Tims he becomes 
possessed of sugar-cane, sweetmeats, a herd of cows, a Baja’s 
bride, a number o£ women belonging to some jugglers and 
rope dancers, aud ends by becoming so hit tliat he cannot get 

L 3 
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through the door of his house. Here, as the story must end 
' somewhere, he sends for a carpenter who cuts off some of 
his flesh to maike it easier, and then he dies. There is some¬ 
thing incomplete about it, as it ends by the restoration df all 
" the things the mouse had carried away,” which were for the 
most part in* no condition to be any good to their ownei'S. 
It surely must have been ill told by Karim, and in the 
original be rather a fiiie specimen of the continuous, many- 
tales-rolled-into-one narrative of which the East produces so 
many. 

Most of Dukni's tales have a different complexion and 
belong to the catalogue of the gravely marvellous. It is not 
properly speaking a fairy world, though the word is occa¬ 
sionally used and we liear bf fairy rajas, and fairies who 
instruct the Monkey P/jance; of supernatural machinery wo 
have enough and to spjire. There are plenty of Ilakshas— 
rapacious demons devouiing men and animals. No story is 
at all complete without-them. They can assume any form at 
will and work all the mischief of the narrative. Then to 
counteract these evil-working forces are the skill and courage 
of the heroes, fakirs with various miraculous gifts, and 
what the translator calls “God.” We would greatly have pre¬ 
ferred Mahadco, whon 1 we meet once, or any other name in 
Hindu mythology, but , Mrs. Stokes is careful to tell us that 
the story-tellers used tte word Khuda, which could only be 
naturally ti'anslated as it is. 

A couple of wild stories begin the volume. They are 
full of suns and moons, golden hair, frightful deaths and 
sudden resurrections, and seem to us among the weakest in 

book. Our sympathy is awakened first hy some touching 
little animal stories. It is interesting to have the nature of 
the connection between tigers and cats carefully explained, 
also of the eternal enmity of cat and dog, and we read 
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■without surprise how the wile and craft of the cat defeats the 
brute strength and simplicity of the dog. It is usually so 
overywhere, it must be so in the East. 

Foolish Sachuli is an idiot story, where the idiot is 
not such a fool as he seems, and where we have something 
like a vindication of morality in the victory of the idiot son 
over the clever and unscrupulous mother. The great pecu¬ 
liarity of the idiot is that he always speaks the truth, whether 
to his own advantage or not, and believes everything that is 
said to him. 

In the Monkey Prince we have a prince born in a 
monkey’s skin, but the bravest and best of his family. This 
is the pleasantest of Dukni’s stc|i'ies. The faithful wife 
Jahumn is a type of wholesome affectionate womanhood, who 
is in no way new to UvS in Eastern literature. 

We hear of the Mail who went out to seek his Fate, 
This he did not do without strong provocation. He was 
very poor and had a wife and twelve children and not a 
single rupee.” Even Oriental patience failed here, something 
must be done, and the man, whose name is never given, went 
out into far countries to seek his fate that he might challenge 
it and perhaps mend matters. On his way he met an alli¬ 
gator with a " great burning in its stomach ” and a tiger with 
“ a bad thorn in his foot,” and he promised if he should hud 
his fate to question it for their good also. 

At last ho came to his place where everyone’s fate lives. The 
fates are stones, some standing and others lying on the ground. 

This is mine,” he said, " it is lying on the ground, that’s why I 
am so poor.” So he took the thick stick he had in. his hand and 
beat it, and beat it, and beat it, but still it would not stir. As 
night was approachii^ he left off beating it, and God sent a soul 
into the poor man’s fate and it became a man, who stood looking 
at the poor man and'said, “Why have you beaten me so much 
“"Because you. were lying, and I am very poor, and at home my 
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wife and children are starring.” Oh, things will go well with 
you now/’ said the fate, and the man was satisfi^ 

He then pi^ceeds to state the cases of the alligator and 
the tiger, and is advised how to he^ them out of their diffi¬ 
culties, and in gratitude tliey enrich him. It is hot very easy 
to see what this is supposed to mean or teach, but we incline 
to believe that the cudgelling of the fate is an essential part 
of the story. It has an air of philosophy which is wanting in 
most of them. * 

Loving Laili is interesting, as a specimen of the vicis¬ 
situdes of popular legends. . One w’ould have thought that 
Hindu story tellers would have avoided the legend of Laila 
and Majnun. It-was ndt so, and a very curious muddle the^ 
have made of it. There are m^y touches of the famous story 
of Laila. How she loved at sight and for ever. How she 
moaned and wept for her beloved. How she lost her beauty 
in the search for him, and became ugly and shrivelled and 
decrepit. How that Ibve such as her’s was powerful for 
everything, all this Ave haver in metaphor or in the narrative. 
But Diikni’s Majmin is a very feeble creature, more. so 
than that of the Persian poets, which is saying a good deal, 
for he is hardly a vigorbus person anywhere. Here he does 
stupid things, is forgetful and heedless, and at the end he and 
his wife are shut up in a garden together for fear people 
shoiild kiU him to get the fair one wliom he is so manifestly 
incapable of protecting. 

The last of Dukni’s stories—The doing of the Sheikh Farid 
is hardly a story at all, but is a rambling .farrago of the 
marvellous. His Muhammadan name leads- us to expect 
something different from the rest of his fakir stories, but only 
one episode is characteristic, and it is probably a genuine legend 
of the famous Sheikh. After one of his mighty deeds a villager 
thought he would go to him to learn to be a fakir too.” 
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So he went after Sheikh Farid and found him walking along 
•the road, and he followed him. Now, Sheikh Farid knew at once 
what this man wanted, so as he passed a heap of clay bricks he 
-said, ** Oh, God, let it be thy pleasure to give me power to turn 
these clay bricks into gold.” Instantly th^ became gold, and 
•Sheikh Farid walked on; but the villager took up two of the 
bricks, and put one under each arm and then followed the Fakir. 
Suddenly Sheikh Farid turned round and said to him, “You have 
two clay bricks under your arm.” The man looked, saw that it 
was true, and threw them away. The Sheikh Farid said to him, 
“ You steal bricks and yet wish to be a fakir V* The man was 
ashamed, and went back to his village. 

Tliis legend might have come direct from any of the numerous 
Muhammadan saintly biographies. 

Quite as far from the fairy tale proper is the first of 
Muniya’s stories. It is simply another saintly legend, the 
saint this time being no less a person than Nanuk, the 
famous Guru of the Siklis. We are told of his dealings with 
a certain merchant’s wife. He first gives her a curious lesson 
about the tiunsmigiution of souls, ana then tells her how to 
outwit four angels who have been sent to carry away her 
husband’s soul. She lays them undir an obligation in the 
matter of sweetmeats, and they feel it is impossible to can-y 
off her husband. The story is very curious, but it is hardly 
amusing, and not at all instructive. ' The Boy with a Moon 
and a Star is one of the Cinderella class of storiefe, of 
brilliancy under a cloud. He has a moon on his forehead 
and a star on his chin. He is the son of a Kaja and a 
gardener’s daughter, who is hidden away at the time of his 
birth by some wicked step mothers. It is uncomfortable to 
tdiink how in the East step mother may be in the plural, but 
then on the other hand it does not actually presuppose the 
death of the mother. The gardener’s daughter lives, though 
■her son is hidden and a stone is put in his place. She is 
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made one of the palace servants and the king never speaks ta 
her. The boy’s life is saved successively by a dog, a cow and 
a horse, who aU adopt the same method of hiding him. The 
dog on first seeing him was delighted, and said “I will 
swallow him whole and hide him in my stomack” This he 
^d, and this m succession do Suri the cow and Katar the 
horse, the dog and cow falling victims to their faithfulness. 
They aU cast him up from time to time, and look at him and 
rejoice at his beauty, and make fresh plans for securing his 
safety. Thus he is passed on from one to another. Katar 
the horse is his last guardian, and becomes his tutor. ' He 
tells the boy how that by twisting his ear his moon and star 
will be hidden and he will become a poor common man. In 
this guise he wooes and marries t]he princess, and in the end 
is restored to his beauty, his country, and h» father. The 
part played by the aniiAals in this story is very noticeable. 
They are charming. Kuiar the fairy horse is a splendid 
fellow, and will be a giiat favorite with the children who 
read the book. Perlia^s the best of the latter stories, those 
of Muniya, is the Hel rrinccss. She is represented as.a 
pearl of womanhood, though she strikes us as wanting in 
character. She is wondrously beautiful, and fights suc¬ 
cessively through hardships and catastrophes enough to finish 
a dozen ordinary womei]^ But there is no finishing the hero 
or heroine of one of tbesfi stories, so we are not anxious. She 
is far to seek and not easy to win. 

The seventh son of a raja is unmamed and is twitted by 
his brothers’ disagreeable wives, who say, “ we think you will 
marry a BU Princess.” Then he asks, “ what is a Bel Prin¬ 
cess ? ” and finally goes to seek for her. He has to go to the 
country of the fairies and demons, for which purpose he is 
made invisible by a friendly fakir. Then finds the Bel 
fruit growing on a laige Bed tree, and tlirows his fakir’s stick 
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at it and it falls, and lie rides away with it. Of course that is 
not the end of the difficulty, but the end comes after a time, 
when he reaches his father’s garden, and out of the fruit comes 
the most beautiful girl that ever was seen, so beautiful that 
the king’s son fainted when he saw her. That does not prove 
much, for these princes do faint a good deal,'and it proved 
less than usual in this case, for as soon as he recovered he 
said to her, ** Princess, I should like to sleep for a little while 
for I have travelled for six months and am very tired.” So 
he slept and the princess sat by him. The want of devotion 
meets witli its reward. A wicked woman entices the Bel 
Princess to a well and pushes her in and substitutes herself 
for her, and sits down by the prince. The prince is stupid as 
well as iiiattcmive. ' 

When be awoke and saw this ugly wicked woman instead of 
his B61 Princess, ho was very much surprised, and said to himself, 
“ a little while ago I had a beautiful girl by me and now there is 
such an ugly woman. It is true she has on the clothes and the 
jewels my Bel Princess woi-e, but she is ugly and there is some¬ 
thing wrong with one of her eyes. What has happened to her 1 ” 
Then he said to this wicked woman, whom he took for his Bel 
Princess, “ What is the matter with you ? Has any thing happened 
to you ? Why have you become so ugly ? ” She answered, “ Till 
now I have always lived in a B6l fruit. ^Tt is the bad air of your 
country that has made me ugly and has hurt one of my eyes.” 

The prince •• was ashamed of her and very very sorry,” 
nevertheless he determined to put a .good face upon it and 
marry her in s^ute of the comments of his friends, who remark 
frankly, Can she be a Btd Princess, she is not at all pretty 
and she is not at all pleasant,” and who evidently think she 
was not worth going so far for. In the meanwhile the Bel 
Princess is not at all dead, she reapjiears as a lotus flower, a 
Bel fruit and a gardener’s daughter, and in this last form she 
goes through one of the wholesale magnified transformations 
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which seem to be peculiar to the imaginations of Dukni 
and Muniya. Dukni has a parallel case in Phulmati Eani 
The girl was led away by the wicked woman’s servants to be 
killed in the jungle, but when they got there they said they 
could not kill her. The deed is finally her own: 

Then the girl took the knife into her own hand and cut out 
her two eyes, and one eye became a parrot and other a Maim. 
Then she cut out her heart and it became a great tank. Her body 
became a splendid palace and garden, a far grander palace than 
was the king’s palace ; her arms and legs became the pillars that 
supported the verandah roof, and her head the dome on the top of 
the palace. 

* 

There seems to be soipething in this of the cutting off the 
head aud tail of the white .cat. li ressults in lier restoration 
to herself and lier husband. The two eyes as maina and 
parrot tell tales to each\ other above the prince's head as he 
rests after hunting in tjhe fairy palace, and all comes right. 
The Bel princess is foui^l in an underground room on a golden 
bed “ reading a holy book, she did nothing else.” 

So the stories go on. There is much that is mai-velloius, 
and some things that are pretty in the reinaitiiug stories. 
The book should be useful to Indian children in want of an 
English reading book well as pleasant to English readers, 
and the excellent notes Should form something of an antidote 
to the wild fiction of /the stories. Unbridled imagination 
may go too far, and we have felt that the limit of our 
patience was more than once reached in this "volume. But 
those who do not care for the stories cannot fail to be interested 
in Mr. Ralston’s scholarly introduction. 


Jessie £. Cadell. 
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THE OXFOED INDIAN INSTITUTE. 


The Oxford Indian institute, for the establishment of 
‘which Professor Monier Williams has laboured during several 
years, was adopted by Convocation on the 1st of June of the 
present year, and a site in Oxford was granted. The scheme 
has now received a definite form, and we are glad to supply 
the following information as to the objects aimed at from the 
latest prospectus :— 

The Institute *will be devoted to tlio concentration and 
diifusion of an accurate knowledge pf India and of subjects 
connected with our Indian Empire. It is intended to facilitate 
and encourage Indian studies of all kinds and to promote more 
united and systematic action in their prosecution. The building 
will therefore contain rooms for lecturers on Indian subjects; a 
library of Indian manuscripts and boMcs, which will also serve 
as a reading-room and be supplied with Indian periodicals and 
Bowspapers; a typical museum of objects illustrating the 
natural history of India and the religious and .social life of its 
inhabitants. 

Although a principal aim of the Xi^stitute will be to create 
and develop a taste and respect for Indian studies, it will give 
support and encouragement to every kind of Oriental research, 
and will be a centre of union and intercourse fur. all engaged in 
Oriental studies, whether teachers or learners. One of its chief 
objects will be to assist in drawing together the selected candi¬ 
dates for the Civil Bervice of India who are now required to 
reside at a University, and to aid in restoring some of the esprit 
de corps formerly created by Haileybury. It will particularly 
aim at promoting the welfare of students from India, some df 
whom are already at Oxford, and will afford opportunities to 
Englishmen and natives of India for better acquaintance with 
one another. 
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The Boden Professor of Sanskrit will be the Director. His 
duties will be to direct the management of the Institute, and to 
watch over natives of India w'ho may be members of the Uni¬ 
versity. The Council will consist of the Vice-Chancellor, all 
Professors and Beaders who lecture on Indian subjects, and 
other eminent persons to be appointed by the University. Four 
fellowships ard^to be conferred on deserving persons elected by 
the Council. An annual sum will be paid to each holder of a 
fellowship on condition of his publishing every year at his own 
expense a treatise throwing light on Indian studies or Indian 
literature. One of such essays ought to be an annual resume of 
the progress of Indian studies in. all countries. A large sum 
will he required for the Fellowship Fuad, and contributions are 
earnestly requested. 

Twelve honorary fellowships are to be conferred by the 
Council on the most ditftinguished Oriental scholars of all 
countries. The University Professors of Sanskrit, Persian and 
Arabic, the Beaders in Indian Law and Indian History, the 
Teachers of Pereian, Hindustani, Telugu and Tamil, and all 
who lecture on Indian s’^bjects are to have the use of lecture 
rooms in the building. ^ 

Scholarships will be conferred on deserving persons elected 
by the Council. An aniiual sum will bo paid to each scholar 
for proficiency in Arabic or some one of the spoken languages 
of India, Persian being one.. Four scholarships already exist 
for the encouragement of< the stud}' of Sanskrit. Contributions 
towards the Scholarship Fund are earnestly requested. 

A member of the ludiian Civil Service has intimated a w'ish 
to found an annual prize' for an essay on some Indian subject. 
It is hoped that other prizes will be offered by the princes and 
patrons of learning in India. 

The Institute is under the approval of Her hlajesty the 
Queen, Empress of India, and lio5 luariy distinguished sup¬ 
porters in England and in India. 
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A LECTUllE ON EDUCATION. 


Mr. Chandi Cliaran Sen, Moonsiff,gave lately to the Students* 
Association, Jessore, as Vice-President of that Association, an 
inaugural address, which has since been printed. The entire- 
lecture is too long to re-publisli in this Journal, but we give 
the practical remarks at the end, which will be read with 
interest by those who are anxious to discover a help to remedy 
the evils that still exist in Hindu society. The subject of the 
discourse was Education. Mr. C. C. Sen began by calling 
attention to the value of education as the capital ” with 
which students start in life. Ha'^ing next dwelt on the 
possible greatness of human natirrc, and the effect of good 
training in elevating even the most degraded, he showed that 
true education should correspond with the various faculties 
of man—the intellectual, the emotional, and those connected 
with the will. These diliereiit kinds of faculties should be 
“ equally and harmoniously exercised.” “ As in the physical 
system of man iiornml growdli depends on the due exercise 
of all the ]»arts, so, with regard to the mind, the harmonious 
exercise of its faculties is the only cqpdition of its normal 
development.” Thus alone can educadon he said to he suc¬ 
cessful. The lecturer then showed ^hat it is necessary to 
preserve a right relation between these three divisions of 
Ilian’s nature. Feeling is to in-epouderate over the intellect 
and the will, and to put them into activity, but feeling must 
be enlightened by reason, otherwise its action Avill he dis¬ 
astrous. hir. C. C. Sen’s illustration from the French Eevolu-: 
tion, of what he considers to have been an undue preponder¬ 
ance of intellect, does not seem felicitous. It is true that 
that movement presented an outward show of logic, but its- 
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real spring lay in the previously pent-up and then excited 
feelings which suddenly broke down good and bad barriers. 
Having explained generally what he considered should be the 
nim of education, Mr. C. C. Sen proceeded to condemn the 
present system of education in Indian schools and colleges 
as tending to* cultivate the intellect at the expense of the 
emotional faculties. He considered that moral philosophy 
and history might be taught so as to stimulate noble feelings, 
to train the moral sense and to elevate character by reflection 
and examples. Tliig not being attempted by the teachers the 
students become apathetic, selfish and narrow-minded. The 
lecturer’s account of the condition of his educated fellow- 
•oountrymen is ^ark and sad. It may be hoped that the 
rare ” instances which he alludes to, of men courageous in 
opposition to social evils; are more numerous than he seems 
to think. He next I’efei’S to the importance of cultivating 
the religious faculty in ipan as essential to “ the attainment 
of a manly character.” ^The latter part of the lecture deals 
*with the education of children and the best way of training 
their emotional faculties, and it is from this portion that we 
shall quote:— 

“ 1 will confine myself to some principal points with regard to 
the cultivation of feelings pointing out to yon at the same time 
the d^ects and evil tcndei|cies of our present system of education. 

‘^Ordinarily children of five years of age ar^’ucapable of being 
taught by teachers or parents. They are then too young to be 
-capable of deriving much benefit from instructions given to them 
by others. They, howerer, learn a good deal during this period, 
more than what they learn during the subsequent twenty years of 
their life. But they learn everything spontaneously. They are 
impelled by hatural curiosity or inquisitiveness to think of this or 
that thing by which they are surounded. Full of energy, children 
are always restless, and their curiosity is awakened by almost 
•every thing presented to their eyes. But illiterate parents and 
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guardians do great injuiy to the children by endeavouring to 
repress these activities. These activities, being thns repressed and 
pent up, create an irritableness of temper which dings to children 
through the rest of their lives, for it can hardly be remedied when 
they grow up to manhood. In our country, owing to the utter 
n^lect of female education, we can hardly expect to find a mother 
well qualified to educate her children. Instances of hrascible temper 
in grown-up men, so common in our country, when traced to their 
causes, disclose that in more than fifty per cent, of the oases 
irascibility is due to parental folly in repressing the early rest¬ 
lessness of the child. 

" After the children have completed the fifth year of their age, 
parents and teachers should endeavour to educate them on such 
subjects alone as are calculated to call into exercise their emotional' 
faculties. ^Nothing which requires serious thought should be taught 
them at that stage of life. The tenderness of the mother’s love at 
first famishes excitement to the feelings of children. And the 
appreciation ^n the part of the children^of the ftoftening influence 
of maternal love produces an impulse ^u them to love those by 
whom they are loved. We find that the more tender-hearted the 
mother is, the more generous and nobleyninded are her children-. 
But the influence of the mother’s love serves only as a subjective 
impulse on calling out the feeling of children into exercise. We 
require some objective external agency to bring out their feelings 
into cultivation, and music and poetry, I think, are most efficient 
for this purpose. Children should be taught music and poetry 
at the early age of six or seven, and they should continue to study 
these till the twelfth year of their age. X do not mean to say that 
from the seventh to the twelfth year of their age they should 
devote themselves to music and poetry only. They shonld, no 
doubt, learn other things also, such as arithmetic, drawing and 
painting ; but for the cultivation of their emotional |acoUieB,. 
they should devote a part of their time to .studying music and 
poetry. Hymns composed in the easiest style should be selected 
for them to learn. The Jtamayandf by Krittibas Pandit, or the 
Mahabharatdt by Kasiram Pas, might prove to children very de¬ 
lightful reading. These poetical compositions, full of pathetic 
sentiments, would doubtless rouse up their feelings. The study 
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of hymns would oall into exercise their religious &culty. Instru¬ 
mental music should be taught along with hymns. 

<« But in our country nothing is done in time, and every thing 
is generally done out of time* 1 have seldom seen that children 
are taught music and poetry at such an early age as that I have 
named. On the contrary, they are generally placed under the care 
of ignorant teachers, who, not knowing how to' direct the childish 
activities to their right direction, often commit incalculable mischief 
to th^ children. Teachers try only to encumber the young minds 
with the rules of grammar or the facts of geography, the knowledge 
of which can afford them little pleasure. The inevitable result of 
educating them in this way is that from their childhood they im¬ 
bibe a spirit of aversion to the study of books. This spirit of 
aversion to books clings through life. After leaving college an 
educated gentleman of our country can easily do without a single 
book daring the remainder of his life. But a European scholar 
would, I think, find it more uncomfortable to live without a book 
for a single day than toilive without his meals. The reason of 
this difference between tre European and the Indian is apparent. 
The early teaching received by the former has produced in him a 
passion for books ; but fuat of the latter has created an aversion 
to them. Those who devote, themselves to the noble pursuit of 
educating youth should always bear in mind that the essential 
part of their duty is to create in those under their charge a taste 
for learning. A passion for books, an insatiable thirst after know¬ 
ledge, must be created in the young mind from infancy. 8ucli a 
passion would keep the imagination from wild thoughts, and would 
ultimately prove a mosu powerful aid in preserving the moral 
character pure. The study of music and poetry at an early age will, 
besides its utility in other ways, prove a very delightful occupation 
to children. It will consequently create a love of knowledge. And 
so far from imbibing a spirit of aversion to books the young mind 
will acquire a genuine liking for them. 

“ But, as I have already observed, everything in our countiy is 
done out of season. When young men have left the college and 
entered the world, it is then, and not till then, that th^ cultivate 
music. Not knowing other methods of recreation and amusement 
they spend their leisure in musical performances, and it is really 
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painfal to observe that the lives of our educated men generally 
display a vulgar and.vitiated taste. Our youths are incapable of 
•enjoying the sublime sweetness of Itymns and religious songs, or of 
ether songs calculated to excite healthy feeling. Thus the highest 
•object of music, which is not only to awaken our emotions but to 
chasten and purify our hearts, is missed. The cultivation of music 
with children can only afford exercise to the best enfotions of heart. 
But grown up young men, with vitiated tastes and with no religious 
furinciple whatever, at a period of*life when all the coarse instincts 
obtain ascendancy over the better feelings, are ve^ likely to abuse 
the art of music by making it minister to some of the lowest pro¬ 
pensities of our nature. 

" What has been said above with regard to the early training 
of children will convince you that it is necessary that the emotional 
faculties should be first brought into play if a passion for knowledge 
is to be created. And for the cultivation of emotions home is a 
‘better school than )>ablic institutions. Home is the place where 
the culture of our feelings must begii^ The examples of self- 
sacrifice and self-denial daily shown them at home tend imper¬ 
ceptibly to form and mould the character of children. And if the 
parents themselves andertakc to educate their children, their in¬ 
structions will find a more ready response in the young hearts than 
if knowledge were imparted by a stranger. The object of educa¬ 
tion, as remarks a ('istinguished thinker of the age, is ‘to fit 
the people for social life.’ The jmrents are the best teachers for 
i!.'*^asiiig social sympathies in the child’s mind. Unfortunately, 
however, our educated men become fatl^rs at a very premature 
age—when they understand very little the nature of the responsi¬ 
bilities attached to their position as fathers—an age when they 
themselves require a good father to look after them. Kot only 
are they unfit to train the intellect of the child, but their un- 
fatbrnrly conduct gradually and imperceptibly sows the seeds of 
selfishness in the mind of the child. Thus instead of bringing up 
their children properly, pai*euts do them an immense deal of injury 
by the example of their character. I have already told you how 
the ignorant mother does harm to her boys and girls by repressing 
the restlessness and the activity that characterise the earliest period 
•of life. When the mother has done her part in obstructing the 
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normal mental growth of the child, steps in the &tber who sncoeeda 
in doing greater mischief to the poor innocent nrchina by the evil 
example of his life and exerts the most demoralizing influence on 
the child. The lives of the great number of the educated men of 
our country are scarcely calculated to breathe a purity and a 
nobleness of sentiment into the hearts of the little creatnres 
who spontaneensly imitate the parental character. drtTik' 

and he merry,’ is the only moral precept which the lives of 
our educated natives will instil in the jouug mind. They should 
remember that they are I'esponsible to God Himself for the moral 
training of their children.” 

We can agree with much in the above in regard to the 
education of children. But considering these certain mental 
faculties, as, memory and observation, are remarkably active 
in young children, and t^iat they show great pleasure in the 
exercise of them, it is surely desirable to follow the teaching 
of nature and to cultiv^e them in the child, not, of course, to 
the neglect of the emotiions, but as a i)art of that harmonious 
training whicli Mr. (!.•. C. Sen himself advocates. In 
regard to the great r'alue of music and poetry wc are 
quite in accord with h a—and he on his side allows that some 
other subjects may be].yauglit—but he seems not to perceive ■ 
how very interesting and delightful mental training mited to 
the young child’s pou'iers may prove, and that this may be 
effected with veiy littltt use of books, to which, he trulj says^ 
children often show an Inversion. 

The closing remarl^s refer again to the School and College 
as follows:— / 

“ I have already observed, more than once, that the system of 
education presented by government for our public academical in- 
etitutipns is not likely ^to produce a noble character in the young 
pupil. Mr. Herbert ^pencer has observed, and very justly, that 
< In ‘the same way th^t our definition of State duty forbids the 
State^to administer religion or charity, .so likewise does it forbid 
the State to administcif education.’ In the present state of our 
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country it may desirable that the primary education should be 
paid for by government. But the State is not the proper agent 
to, superintend education, which should be entirely national in 
character, and should bo imparted in our national way. The 
education you receive is, on the one hand, merely intellectual, and, 
on the other, imparted in a way other than natural. It can hardly 
reform conduct. * Whatever moral benefit,’ a&ji Mn Herbert 
Spencer, ‘can be effected by education must be effected by an 
education which is emotional rather than perceptive. If, in place 
of making a child understand that this thing is right and the other 
wrong, you make it feel that they are so—if you make virtue loved 
and vice loathed —if you arouse a noble desire and make torpid an 
inferior one—if you bring into lifu a previously dormant sentiment 
—if you cause a sympathetic impulse to get the better of one that 
is selfish—if, in short, you produce a sta^e of mind to which proper 
behaviour is natural,‘spontaneous, instinctive, you do some good. 
But no drilling on catechisms, no teaching of moral codes, can 
effect this. Only by repeatedly awakening the appropriate emotions 
can character be changed. Mere ideas :^ceived by the intellect, 
meeting no response from within—having no roots there—are quite 
inoperative upon conduct, and are quickljj forgotten upon entering 
into life.* Elsewhere he says, ‘ Intellcct^jis not a power but an 
instrument, not a thing which itself move,, and works, but a thing 
which is moved and worked by faeces bemnd it. To say that men 
are ruled by reason is as irrational as to say that men are ruled by 
their eyes. Keasou is an eye—the eye through which the desires 
see their way to gratification, and educkting it only makes it a 
better eye. .... Did much knowledge and piercing intel¬ 
ligence sufiiCe to make men good 1 Then Bacon should have been 
honest and Napoleon should have been just. When the character 
is defective, intellect, no matter how high, fails to regulate rightly, 
because predominant desires falsify its estimates. Nay, even a 
distinct foresight of evil consequences will not restrain when strong 
passions are at work. How else does it happen that men will get^ 
drunk, though they know drunkenness will entail on them suffer¬ 
ing and disgrace and even starvation 1’ In fact, no amount of 
knowledge will suffice to reform character unless the appropriate 
emotions are awakened. But how to awake them is the question 

L 4 
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VTQ are required to solve here. What is tho Uest method for fur- 
nisbing excitement to the feelings ? In answer to this question^ 
permit me to say, that love and love alone can excite tender feelings 
in men. If we ever attempt the cal tare of the emotional facnlUes 
on those whom it is oar duty to teach, we must leam to love them.. 
The best and highest qualification of a teacher is his capability of 
loving hie pupils. Love excites a similar emotion in those we love. 
A teacher must leam to love his pupils as if they were his own 
children. If he can sincerely Ihve them he will find no difficulty 
in moulding their mind to any shape or form. Love is the most 
powerful instrument iu creating a change in the mind of a person 
however hard-hearted he may be. 

** But the entire absence of love in the mercenary teachers and 
professors of the Government schools and colleges has been the 
cause of the disastrous results of the present system of education. 
It is really painful to observe that even drunkenness, profligacy 
and other immoral practices, do not disqualify a man from heedtn- 
ing a teacher. If the system be entirely changed, and if mercenary 
teachers and professors be replaced by men who will devote them¬ 
selves to the work of ecyication out of love, national regeneration, 
a thorough reformation/bf the character of the people will be the 
inevitable result. 

“Western ^^catio^^^^ the way in which it is at present ad- 
u)inistered, has-« ^ncct^ ^d iu elevating our character as a nation. 
Love for mankiub, ^ one’s own country, lovo of truth and 
justice, should prepon^l^^e over the other desires of mind. With¬ 
out this love man is likda vessel in a stormy sea, without the helm 
or,rudder. The wind ff iwpular voice leads suvh a man to the 
direction in which it bli()\V8. Until men arc ruled by*Buch no 
national regeneration is possible. 

“But how can such love be acquii^d ? And can we attain 
}ierfcct moral life without it ? John Btuart Mill says that public 
ojanion is quite sufficient to deter us from immoral practices. I 
do not mean to ignore the utility of public opinion. But experience 
teaches us that public opiniou and the fear oi legal punishment and 
social degradation can only lie our band, but can exercise no in¬ 
fluence over the heart. They can prevent us from acting evil, but 
not from (hinking evil. The tribunal of public opinio^ has no 
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jurisdiction tyver the imagination, thoughts and motives. The 
court of conscience alone exercises jurisdiction over them. And 
the sovereign power and the paramount authority of conscience 
can be established and maintained only by the strong bulwark of 
faith in the internal moral government of God. Without a firm 
conviction in Divine moral government, without perfect trust in 
and reliance upon God*s eternal justice, no amonnt 6f moral teach¬ 
ing, no extent of intellectual acquirements, would enable us to 
overcome those evil temptations of the world which, in consequence 
of our animal propensities, we are constantly subject to. The 
glossy coating of civilized life is the utmost result of public opinion. 
But within that glossy costing rage undisturbed those violent 
monsters, the unruly passions, whose hideous acts are manifested 
ill the most refined and secret vices so common in civilized societies. 


“If men learn to love while youn|j, if love be awakened in 
their youthful minds by teachers and parents, then it will, in the 
course of its development, spread and branch in various directions, 
assuming the various shapes called charity, philanthropy, social 
sympathy, geiierosit}’, ]mblic spirit, adoration. Faith in God, 
which derives its strength from practical adoration, has its origin 
from love first kindled in the childish mirfd by the tender infinence 
of the mother. • | 

.“My object in this addi ss has been to impress upon you the 
great importance of the cult ^ation of feeling along with that of 
the intellect. Earnestness, cneigy and enthusiasm, in active life, 
are the necessary and inevitable results of the proper cultivation 
of fccli%. You should never allow your; emotional faculties to lie 
dormant. Your intellectual acquirements are the capital, as J ^aid 
ill the commeucerneiit of tliis discourse, with which you- start in 
the commerce of life. Love of truth and of justice, love for man¬ 
kind and love for God, are the only staple commodities in which 
you should invest this capital And instead of allowing your 
commercial firm to bo managed by that treacherous villain, Worldly 
Prudence or Selfishness, entrust the entiro management of it to 
integrity and Divine guidance, and tlion, there is no doubt, that 
your firm will daily prosj^r." 
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LOVE OF ORNAMENTS AMONG BENGALI LADIES. 


To the Mditifk' of Journal of the National Indian Aftsoeiatton. 

My attention was called the other day to an article headed 
** Love of Ornaments among Bengali Ladies,” which appeared 
in the September number of your Journal, and I shall be glad if 
yon will afford me room for a few remarks upon it. 

Allow me to begin by pointing out in the first place that the 
heading does not describe the bulk of the article. True, the 
writer begins by saying something about the love of orna> 
ments,” as he calls it. 'jBut if we look at the, following para¬ 
graph what do ivo find^ On page 508 the fourth paragraph 
begins thus: ** The first time a girl is dressed with jewels is at 
the ceremony called ^mognasan,” &c. The next paragraph 
treats of Koolinism ana marriage expenses. I cannot conceive 
what these matters ha^ to do with the tore of ornaments. If 
the writer wanted to enumerate certain ceremonies he might 
have done so without doing discredit to his countrywomen. 
Moreover the heading is as catching as it is misleading.* It 
would naturally lead a foreigner to look into the article to see 
what a Bengali has to say about the love of ornanrents among 
Bengali ladies. But the writer ought to have borne in mind 
that such a heading would at once load his readers to judge 
harshly of Bengali ladils in general. Women as a rule do liko 
to have some omamem, and in my humble 02 )inion^ome kind 
of plain ornaments, earrings, &c., suit them very well. But 
why should the poor Bengali ladies alone be attacked on the 
matter? If the writer wished to condemn the frippery of 
women in general he might have done so without pariicularising. 

If the intention was simply to supply to English readers a 
list of the ornaments which a Bengali girl can have, the winter 
might have done so and yet avoided the mischief which, though 
unintentionally, he has caused. Or if he w'anted his readers 
to know what marriage gri^evances we Bengalis have to remedy, 
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lie might have done it. But why he should begin by finding 
fault with the poor Bengali ladies is what we cannot understand. 

Now, having pointed out the inconsistency between the 
heading and the article itself, I will refer to the few remarks 
that he does make as to '‘the love of ornaments amon^.the 
Bengali ladies.” It is true that every huijsband or father screes 
together something out of his savings to give Ifis wife or his 
ehildren several ornaments. Some may ask, why ? I will try 
my best to answer this question. In India, specially in the 
villages, there are very few savings’ banks where the poor or 
oven the middle class men can deposit thoir small savings. 
They ai’e liable to spend their hard earned money in drink, 
gambling, &c. Now, gold and bilver are considered the safest 
kind of investment for one’s money. As the vrfltor says, 
'• ornaments aie not liable to be se^ed in liquidation of debts 
incurred bj’ the husband.” This is oile of the principal reasons 
why the husband invests his money in ornaments for his wife. 
If ho is ruined, if he loses everything], he would have at least 
somothfiig which would enable him to ^ain his livelihood. The 
ornaments cannot fall into the clutches of the law. Some part 
of his previous earnings are at least Sofe. Now which is pre¬ 
ferable, tliat a man should spend his hard earnings in drink and 
gambling, or that should invest liis money in ornaments for 
his wife, which can b(! converted into gold at times of the 
greatest emergency ? But it may bo urged that the wife may 
refuse, and that the husband has no legal right ov<u* his wife’s 
ornamentef. True, tljis is a thing wliich cannot bo very w’ell 
argued upon. It depends upon the. nature of womankind. 
Women, as a rule, are very tender, A wife cannot stand by 
and see the person dearest to her in life go to ruiu. She is 
willing to sacrifice everything, even her life, if that would do 
any good, to the objects of her Iovh. There may be some sad 
exceptions; but “exceptions prove the rule.” Because there 
are somo exceptions, I do not see why the generality should 
bo blamed. Does the writer mean to imply that women, 
especially Bengali women, are more hard-hoarted than men? 
The poor harmless beings who are shut up in the Zenana, who 
do not even know what is going on outside the four walls of 
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their own houses, who are ever satisfied with the love of husband 
and children, who, if they^bocome widows, are doomed never to 
re-marry, whatever their may have been—perhaps four or 
five—when they become so—are they so hard>hearted ? This 
is vterly impossible. But the writer seems to imply that Bengali 
ladies are heartless beings. He says, “ They are (meaning tb« 
ornaments) to*the ladies as dear as life, if not dearer.’* Again, 

They bear with amazing patience and fortitude all their dis¬ 
comforts, privations and misfortunes of life; but the loss or 
deprivation of a single ornament is a mortal grief.” The writer 
further fries to prove his assertion by saying that even a child 
is soothed when crying if you speak to her about ornaments. 1 
would ask whether the love that every child has for bright shin¬ 
ing things proves a love of ornaments among ladies ? 

In conclusion, I must^.4n justice of the poor Bengali ladies, 
say that the writer has, i/nay be unintentionally, wronged them, 
and the more deeply because he himself belongs to that nation. 
1 must also add, as undispntablo fact, that the custom of 
wearing many omEunetits amongst educated Bengali ladies is 
going out. I am sorry!to say that the educated portion of the 
ladies is very small in iomparisou to the vast number of ladies 
shut uj) in the Zenana. ^ But female education is making a 
steady, and therefore a sure, progress in Bengal. 

London. A Benoam. 


MEETING OF Tllte BENGAL BRANCH OF THE 
NATIONAl/ INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


A Meeting of this Branch was held at Calcutta, in the theatre 
of the Hindu School, on Friday, August 27th, Dr. K. McLeod in 
the chair. 

The Report of the Committee, which we summarise below, 
having been read, the Qjiairraau alluded to its satisfactory nature, 
and spoke in cordial terms of the 8ncccs.s of the Mart/ Carpenter 
ScricH of Reading Books, approving highly of the Committee's pro¬ 
posal to include therein a sketch in the vernacular of the life of 
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Mies Oaxpeuter herself, whose later years had beeu so closely 
identified with India, and with schemes for the enfranchisement 
and elevation of Indian women, of which this Society was not the 
least important. He refeired also to the donations which had 
been made to the funds of the Bengal Branch by the Maharani 
^urnomoye, the Mah&r^ja of Bnirdwan, Baba Debcndra Nath 
Tagore and Mias E. A. Manning, expressing the hope that more 
cordial and general support would be given by those for whose 
epet^ial benefit the Association had been formed. 

A Paper was then read by Babu Boido Nath Dutt, on ‘’Hindu 
Women, past and present.” , We expect to be able to publish 
portions of this paper later. The newspai}er report states that 
he “ gave an interesting sketch of the position of women, beginning 
with the Yedic times, adducing numerous instances of high educa¬ 
tion in science, literature and art, and enlarging upon tho im¬ 
portant social influence exercised by Women in those early days.” 
The lecturer then passed on to Muhammadan times, and stated 
his opinion that tho manners of the conquerors led to the seclusion 
<)f women, and thus laid the foundation of the Zenana system. 
** Coming to the present day, he sah^ that the character of 
Hindu women had. not deteriorated that the learning and 
ambitions of the past lived in the. minds of the women of the 
present day as a smouldering fire covei’ed with ashes ; but while 
recognising the advantages of education and social improvement, 
he dwelt strongly on the difficulties arising out of the attitude held 
by the English towards natives in general.” He also spoke dis¬ 
paragingly of Zenana Missions. The latter part of the paper 
seems to have been occupied with animadversions and assertions 
which gave rise to warm discussion. This was to be regretted, as 
the lecture is said to have beeu otherwise interesting aud 
instructive. 

, Babu G. C. Mookerjee attacked some of the conclusions of the 
lectui’er, controverting the charge that the conduct of the English 
retarded the advancement of Hindu women, aud blaming tho 
Hindus them8elve.s in the matter, on the ground that social inter¬ 
course is not permitted to women in their own community. Hu 
considered tho system of early marriages to he at the root of the 
^omparativ'oly low cemdition of Hindu women at the present time. 
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Mr. J. B. Kuigbt said he thought it bad taste in the lecturer 
to harp upon the attitude of ivhat he was pleased to oall the 
conquering race towards the natives of this oountrj. The main 
object of the ruling power was the improvement of the oountiy 
hj the enactment of just laws, by the extension of civilization, and 
by the promotion of education, of whioh latter influence they 
could not havS a better instance than in the high cultivation 
manifested in the lecture to which they had just listened. Hie 
knowledge and experience led him to believe that the main 
obstacle to social interconrse between Europeans and natives lay 
with the natives themselves. Passing by what to his mind was 
an objectionable feature in the lecture, he had much pleasure in 
acknowledging the fund of interesting information which it con¬ 
tained on the subject whjich had been chosen, and the fluent and 
graceful language in which that iuformatioa had been conveyed, 
and he moved that the thanks of the meeting be given to the 
lecturer. f 

Bev. R. S. Macdonald^ expressed himself as disappointed with' 
the lecture, and he defended the Zenana Mission from the attacks 
that had been made on it, 

Babu Protap Chunker Mozoomdar thought that the last 
speaker had been rather hard on the lecturer. Still he must blame 
the lecturer for his attempt to make it appear that the English 
were in any way I’esponsible for the uucmancipated condition of 
Hindu women. They had nothing to do with it. As a matter 
of fact, a Hindu woman might travel in a railway carriage 
filled with Englishmen I with far greater safety than in one 
filled with her owo countrymen. He knew Englishmen and 
had associated with then/both in their own land and in 1 iidio, and 
he was confident if Englishmen or women visited Zenanas, or if 
Hindu women visited English homes, they would he treated with 
the honor and respect always shown to women. He did not quite 
agree with Mr. Knight’s opinion that the main obstacle to social 
interconrse between natives and Euroi)eans lay with the natives. 
He thought the two kept away from each other like the pol^ of 
an electric battery. The National Indian Association was an old 
friend of his; he had .been familiar with its working both in 
England and in India, and he could bear testimony to lhe'good> 
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work it was now doing in England in the encouragement and 
protection afforded to Indian youths residing there for education. 

The Chairman said he had no intention of adding to the warmth 
of the discussion. It seemed to him that the lecturer was mistaken 
in the cause assigned by him for the continued seclusion of Hindu 
women. Ho took it that the real cause was to be found in the 
fact that Hindu society outside the Zenana was ndt fitted for the 
association of women. Lot. the tone of Hindu society be raised, 
let its habits and morals be reformed, and tbe emancipation of 
women would surely follow. The great work of reformation rested 
with the young men of this generation, so many of whom he saw 
around him, and he called on them to fulfil it. The lecturer had 
drawn a very iateresting picture Hindu women in past times. 
Ho (the Chairman), from his own professional experience, could 
speak of Hindu women in the ])roseut djay, and he could hear testi¬ 
mony to the fact that they exhibited' the domestic virtues in a 
high degree, and that they were good wives and loving mothers. 
But this was not sufficient. Their influence in the household was 
necessarily limited, and he desired to see the great and.good in¬ 
fluence of women exerted in social circlets. lu this respect it ap-* 
j>eared that Hindu women Lad fallen from the high ideal of former 
days, or, at all events, from the old high standard of practice. The 
Hmdu woman of antiquity was a free woman; she moved in society, 
and exorcised the elevating influence which was the privilege of 
her sex. What was their present state they knew pretty well. 
As to their future, he vrould venture to take up the language of 
prophecy, and to describe, not in hia own halting speech, but in 
the words of a great English poet, what the Hindu woman of tho 
future might be :— 

“ I Ha\. upon view, • 

A spirit, yet :i woman, too ! 

Her lioxusehold motions light aiul free. 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A coitutenanec in M hioh did meet 
Sweet records, promises as .sweet; 

A ere.atnre not tod bright or good 
For Inimau nature’s daily food ; 

V'or transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise. love, kisses, tears and smiles. 
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‘‘And now 1 see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller betwixt life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength and skill ; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned. 

To warn, to comfort and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angpl light.’' 

The I^ecturer, in reply, briefly disclaimed all intention of 
giving offence to anyone by his paper, still less to introduce political 
iliscnssLon. It was necessary that he should point out what seemed 
to him the great difficulty in the way of what was called the 
emancipation of Hindu women. With regard to the Zenana' 
Mission, he did not mean to say that tho ladies engaged were not 
earnest and diligent, but he did say that the mode and character 
of their, teaching was not <»lculated to promote the object in view. 

With a vote of thanks; to the Chair, the meeting closed. 


REPORT OF'THE BENGAL BRANCH. 

The Report read at the Meeting of August 27tli described the 
work done since March, and begins by referring to the Mary Car¬ 
penter Series of Reading Books, The first edition of one of the books 
pnblisbed last year, Mejho Bou^ was nearly exhausted by July, and 
the copyright was ceded to the author to enable him to publish a 
second edition, with the sHpnlation that the Mary Carpenter Series 
should be maintained, ancuthe new edition submitted for approval 
before publication. ** Tiw Committee ruled that fresh editions of 
all works issued by the Association in this Series should be sub¬ 
mitted by the authors to the Committee to ensure the purity of 
the text, and the maintenance of tliu standard of the Association 
as to purity and style. These conditions do not seem to have l>eeii 
fully understood, and the Committee regret to say that the second 
edition of this work is not equal tq^the first in appearance. The 
other work, Prahandha Kusum, does not sell so rapidly, owing pro- 
•bably to its not being a work of fiction.” 

For this year’s issue, the Committee offered a prize of rs. 200 
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for the best work published dating the year ending June 30,1880, 
provided it sliould meet the Association’s standard. Of seven 
works sent in competition, two 6nly were considered suitable. One 
of these, an original tale illustrating Domestic Economy, has been 
accepted on condition that the author (which he agrees to do) 
makes the new-edition uniform in every respect with the Series., 

The Life of Mary Carpenter, by Rev, J, E. Calpenter, haring 
Appeared, the Committee think it desirable that an epitome of the 
sfume in the Bengali Vernacular should form the issue of the series 
for 1881, and they are happy to announce that permission has 
been received from the publishers to carry out this idea. 

With regard to the Mary Carpenter Scholarships granted by 
the London Committee, the Report mentions that*a circular has 
been issued by the Director of Public Instruction to the five • 
Educafional Circles inviting the competition of all girls. The 
award will be based on Departmental Returns from the October 
Examinations. The Director expresses the (>i)iuion that these 
Scholarships are of great value in promoting the education of 
girls, and has promised to the Branch Committee every aid at his 
disposal. The award will be made in Ja^iuary, 1831. 

A box containing prizes for schools and small gifts for ladies 
and children in the Zenana has been received from some friends of 
the late Miss Carpenter. These articles have been distributed by 
the Committee and have afforded much i)ileasurc. 

The Zenana teaching had been continued, and the fees re¬ 
ceived from the pupils were above the average in amount and now 
exceed the cost of conveyance of teachers. But the work is not 
self-supporting and cannot be made scl for some time to come. 
The donations received this year had enabled the Committee to 
keep it up, but their i*egalar income is'still insufficient for the 
requirements of this branch of their w'ork. Two teachers are 
employed, and they give satisfaction to those whose families they 
instruct. They teach the ordinary subjects of education without 
interfering with religious opinions. It appears likely that an 
increa.siug number of educated gentlemen may welcome sii^i 
teaching for the ladies of their families and that in time the fees 
can be raised. The commencement of most educational schemes 
requires some outlay, and it is to bo hoped that for a little while 
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generous contributors will come forward to set this arrangement 
for solid instruction on a firm basis, particularly as it promises in 
the future to be self-supporting. A few oontributious from 
English people who sympathise in the movement for female edu¬ 
cation in India would be very helpful and acceptable. 

The Tleport also mentions that the Committee had arranged to 
have three meetings for the reading of papei's in the year instead 
of four. And it refers to' a question that had arisen as to the 
affiliation of Mofussil Societies to the Association, in regard to 
which the London Committee agree with the suggestion of the 
Calcutta Committee, that such Societies should be called Local 
Committees rather than Branches, and should send their Annual 
'Report through the Bengal Branch Committee. 

The Report shows that the work undertaken had been carried 
forward with earnestness, through the activity of Mr.s. J. B. 
.Knight, Hon. Sec., and we hope that increased sui>port will enable 
the Committee to carry forward their objects more widely, and 
with less fear as to funds ^ the future. 


i 

TRA.VANCORE. 


The Report on the Administration of Travuncorc for the 
years 1878-1 <S71» gives evidence of the steady endeavour made 
by the Government of that State for promoting reforms in all its 
departments. .Justice is becoming moro speed}', though still 
needing improvement, clducation is progressing, public works 
are liberally carried forward, and there is a continual efibrt to- 
ameliorate the laws, as well as to ensure their executipri. In 
the year under review, the finances of the 8tale were in an 
unusually prosperous condition, partly owing to the favourable 
agricultural seasons, which enabled the land tax to keep up, 
the improvement in the amount of salt manufacture, and the 
good crop of cardamoms. The tJovernmont have been therefore 
able to devote large sums to irrigation works, and to tho com¬ 
pletion of roads and bridges. In regard to education, there had 
been a falling off of students at the College at Trovandrum, but 
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the High Bohool had increased, and the Principal was very 
well satisfied with the attendance and work. Two matriculated 
youths had been maintained at the Bydapet (Madras) Agriciiltual 
School for the study of Agriculture. The English Girls’ School 
at Trevandrum was about the same as before in numbers. We 
are glad to learn that a Drawing class there had done remark¬ 
ably well. Besides the drawing master for this school, the 
State maintains two native artists, one of whom has often carried 
away prizes at Madras, The present Maharaja is likely to be 
as earnest as his brother was in trying to promote the welfare of 
his people. We havov the satisfaction of mentioning that His 
Highness has become a Life Member of the National Indian 
Association. The Dewan Mr. Nanoo Pillay has lately resigned, 
and it is stated that the Hon. Y. Bamiengar is likely to succeed * 
him. / 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


H.H. Ram Singh, Mahdraja of Jaipur, G.C.S.I., C.LE., died 
September 18, at the age of 43. . Ho 'was remarkable for the 
enlightened principles which he adopted in the government of his 
State, and for his sympathy with reforms^; he promoted education 
and supported many charitable institutions, and was much beloved 
by his subjects. The funeral rites of cremation were performed at 
Gehtore amidst signs of universal sorrow. The following account 
of the ceremony is given by the Times of India :—The body of 
the late Mahdrdja was brought out of the palace and conveyed to 
the burning gropnd, clad in his royal robes and jewels, and placed 
erect in a car of state. Before this car torch-bearers ran, carrying 
funeral cakes and oil. Next went the family priests of the 
deceased ; their long hair unbound and waving in the wind, call¬ 
ing ail the while upon Yishnu (with all sects), the guardian of the 
vital spark. Then came the carriage itself, and immediately lu 
rear the nearer relatives followed ; and behind, the populace, all 
idiowing signs of genuine woe, for the late prince was much be¬ 
loved and did very much for the good of his subjects. Many 
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thousands of the city people, inclddiug nearly all the private 
servants of the deceased and the officers state, joined in the 
funeral procession, and every-one valked the whole distance from 
the palace to Gehtore. Immediately after the ceremony all the 
male Hindus of the city shaved their heads and beards, mourning 
as if a member of l3ieir own family had died, and the women, too,, 
have all gbne*into deep mourning. All the shoi^s were closed 
throughout the day yesterday, and no food was cooked in tho city 
until after the funeral party had returned. There is no question* 
iug the sorrow that is felt here. It is universal; it is genuine. 
Jeypore, among its many enlightened rulers, has never had one 
w'ho has done so much for the real welKbcing of bis people than 
the prince whe has just departed, and it will be very difficult, if it 
• is possible, to replace him.” The Maharaja died, it is said, on his 
birthday, at the exact hou'* at which he vas born. 

We mentioned last mouth that the Lieuteuant-C4overuor of 
Bengal Lad fouiuled two scholarships of i£200 a year each, for 
graduates of the Calcutta^ University, at the Royal Agricultural 
College at Cirencester. ^Tlic following particulars have appeared 
in the Calcutta Oorf'rnni&^it “The first two scholarships 

will be tenable for two and half years from the commencement of 
tho January term in 1881. ' Only natives of Bengal, Behar, or 
Orissa, who have passed ■‘.he B.A. examination on the physical ade 
w’ill be eligible. An allowance of rs. 1,000 will be made to defray 
the expenses of each scholarship-holder on proceeding to England, 
and a similar allowance will be made for the return journey on the 
completion of the eourse.X Applications will be received by the 
Director of Public Instiufction, and will be submitted to Govern¬ 
ment with a report froqA a committee consisting of the following 
gentlemen The Director of Public Instruction, Mr. C. TI. 
Tawiiey, Babu Bbudey Mukerji, C.I.E, and Mi\ A. W. Garrett.” 
It is stated that three candidates have already appeared for these 
scholarships—one M.A. and the others B.A. in Physical Science. 

At the Fine Arts Exhibition at Simla, which was opened by 
the Viceroy on Sept. 18, Mr. Pestonjee Bomanjee as usual carried 
off the prixe, open to native artists only, for an cn iginal picture in 
oil or water colour.^. 
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It is proposed to establish a Yeteiioary College at Lahore for 
instruction in the TCteriuarj.art, and in order to dispel the igno* 
ranee which prevails among the people of the Punjab in regard tO' 
the diseases of horses and cattle. 

The Annual Meeting of the Bengal Social Science Association 
was held at Calcutta on Sept. 10. Mr. Justice Wilson, the 
President, in the chair. The Association seems to be gaining 
ground, and to be fairly prosperous as to number of members and 
finances. 

Sir T. Madava Bao, K.C.S.I., has invited Mr. J. T. Nettleship 
to visit Gujerat as the guest of the Baroda State, in order to make 
studies and pictures of the wild animals, hunting scenes, dzc., for 
which that country affords such excellent opportunities. 

A Society ,has been foi’med in Tndii^ with branches at Lahore^ 
Agra, Calcutta, Bombay and other principal towns for .promoting 
the re-marriage of widows, and encouraging reforms in marriage 
customs generally. 

I 

'^Wo have received the third Annual Report of the Backer- 
gunge Hitaiahlna Sabha (Society), which' was founded by students 
of the Schools and Colleges chiefly in Calcutta, with the object of 
promoting female education, and encouraging other raforms in their 
own district of Backergnnge, Bengal. The practical difflcnlty in 
the working of this Society has been that the students, except in 
the vacation, are not in the district where the work is carried on. 
It is satisfactory therefore to find that ^wo Branches have been 
now established at Barisal and at Gubhi^^ The efforts for improv¬ 
ing girls’ education are directed to estabf'hing new and imprbving 
existing Schools. Two Schools aro maintained entirely at the cost 
of the Sabhn. There is also an annual Examination of the girls 
in all the Schools and Pathsuliis affiliated to the Society, and prizes 
are awarded. In some Crises the Society pays for the education of 
girls who could not otherwise go to school. The Sabha endeavours, 
too, to repress intemperance. Its aims are most praiseworthy, and 
tUei'C is special interest attaching to the fact that it is worked by 
young students, who having the advantage of education themselves, 
arc anxious to enable others to share it. 
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We regret to have to record the death of Colonel 
Sir WiLLJA-^r L. Merewetjieii, K.C.S.I, C.B., which 
took place suddenly on October 3rd. He was Chief 
. Commissioner of Sind at the time of Hiss Caq3enter’s 
last visit to India, gave her a very kind reception at 
Ivuri*achee,«and became, at lier request, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the National Indian Association. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Mohamed Ismail Khan (University College Hospital) has 
passed the Primary Examination in Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

Mr. M. L. Dey, Mr. L. Sandel and Mr. Tamiz Uddin have 
passed the First IVLB. Examination in the University of Glasgow. 

Mr. N. C. Mody, Mr. P. M, Hakim and Mr. E. R. Uadachanji 
iiaTe passed the L.S.A. (London) Examination. 

Arrivals. —Mr. B. Jj Damania, Me. E. D. Patel and Mr, ■ 
Uadabhai S. Shroff, from Bombay, for the Indian Medical Service. 
Mr. Abdul AH, son of ^nsuf Ali Khan Bahadur, from Surat, for 
the study of Law. Mr. W. C. Banerjee, from Calcutta. 

Departures .—Moulvi Samiullah Khan, Sub-Judge, Moradabad, 
at the end of his furlough ; ' Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose, for Cal¬ 
cutta ; Mr. George Nundy, for Hyderabad, Deccan, to enter the 
Educational Department. 

Erratum .—“ The Life of an Indian Queen ” (in the September 
•number of this Journal) Was from a Bengali book by Sbrimilomiui 
Bo^ak. The translati&\ was made by Miss E. Comyn. 


INDIAN MEDICAL SEEVICE, 

. * 

India Office, 8kpt. 2!>, 1880. 

Notice is liereby given that an Examination of Candidates for tliirty 
appointments as Suigeon in Her Majesty’s Indian Medical Service will be 
held in London in February, 1881. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, together with iufor- 
maticn regarding Fay and Retiring Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, 
may be obtaineu on application at the Military Department, India Office, 
London, S.W. 

A further notice will be issued uhen the exact date ot Examination 
has been fixed.. 

T. F. WILfSON, Colonel, Military {Secretary. 
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1>U)!LIC INTEREST Cn INDIA. 


The increasing interest sliown in England with' regard In 
Indian questions has become a matter of frequent remark* 
Every Eeview now opens its pages to writers who discuss 
the welfare and the requirements c»f India, and whereas 
formerly lectures on these subjects were rarely welcome, 
scarcely a month passes at present without such addresses 
being delivered to appreciative audiences of various classes, 
glad to be enlightened by speakers of Indian experience. As 
in all similar cases, the change that |yis taken place in this 
respeQ^‘'-^s due to a combination of numerous causes. Ihit it 
is a fact that English people have lately become more desirous 
to learn about India. And at least oile reason seems to be 
that we have begun to feel more strongly that the relation of 
that country to our own involves problems of duty which need 
knowledge in order to a right solution. There is real ground 
for hope that a new phase in regard to Indian interests h&s 
been entered on. Originally English people were struck by 
the wonder and the novelty of their position in the East; next 
they became excited by the charm of an unexpected and en- 
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domiaion; but at last they seem in a measure to have 
calmly realised that'tlie inhabitants of a great part of India 
are their fellow-subjects, and that this connection should lead 
to the fairest exercise of authority, and to a ready considera¬ 
tion of claims^ Thus England was first influenced by India 
imaginatively, then somewhat ambitiously, now more Con¬ 
scientiously. And so our conscience having become more 
awake, we are anxious to arrive at facts which may serve as a 
basis for its activity; hence it partly is that a class of readers 
and listeners has arisen demanding full information on Indian 
subjects. 

Within the last few weeks lectures and addresses upon 
India have been deliveVd by the I'arl of Northbrook, at 
Birminghaic; by Mr. W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., at Edinburgh, 
on “ What the English have yet to do for the Indian People 
(to be published shortly4n tlie Ninctamth Cadury ); in Loudon, 
by Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K.C*S.I., QC., whose lectures we 
wait to report till the second has been given; and by Professor 
Monier Williams, C.I.E., on Indian I’heistic Reformers (wliich 
will appear in the Journal of the Hoyal Asiatic Society) 
These lectures will have helped to dispel ignorance on Indian 


subjects, and to stimulate a wish to know more on the par 
of those who heard an \ read them. 

.. 1 . 


LOUD NOPtTHBROOK ON INDU. 


The Earl of Northbrook lately delivered an address on 
India, at Birmingham, as President of the Midland Institute, 
and distiibuted the prizes to the students in the Town Hall. 
The following report of the address appeared in The Times 
Lord Noethbrook said be proposed to place before the 
members of tbe Institute some of the many traits of,Indian 
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character wliich seemed to him likely to interest them, and 
some of his own impressions of the native Princes of India 
and of the different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects with, 
whom he had been brought into personal contact. In the 
winter of 1875 he had a few weeks at his disposal, and he 
spent them in one of the most interesting tours that could be 
made in any countiy in the world. He travelled through a 
considerable part of Central India and Kajpootana. He 
visited the Mahi'inijah Holkar in iiis capital at Indore, and 
thence, passing through the States of Dliar, Rutlam, and 
Jowra, he was received by the Mahilraiia of Odeypore, at the 
beautiful city of the same name, which, with its lake and 
islands, reminded him of the Lago^Maggiore in Italy. He 
proceeded to Jodhpore, where the Maharajah’s castle stood 
proudly in the midst of an extensive half-desert plain. He 
stayed for a few days at the British appanage of Ajmeer; 
andj lastly, he was entertained at Jey^ore by the iMahiinljah 
of that State, and re-entered British territory at Agra. He 
was the firet Viceroy who had had the opportunity of visit¬ 
ing the greater part of this most interesting country, and he 
liad a lively and grateful recollection of the hospitality of his 
reception by the Princes whose dominions he traversed. 

Wishing to enlist the sympathy and interest of his 
audience in the natives of India, he, w’ould begin by few 
words upon the Rajpoots. There w’a:s notiiing in the story 
of Greece or Rome which exceeded the gallantry and devotion 
shown by these, the most noble and chivalrous of the Hindoos, 
in the defence of their country against the invasions of the 
Mussulmans, which lasted for more than two centuries. The 
defence of Thermopylie and the devotion of the Decii were 
equalled, if not surpassed, by the Rajpoots at Chittore, which 
city was the ancient capital of Meywar, the oldest of the 
Rajpoot States, and was the last rampart of Hindoo indepen- 
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(knee against Mussulman invasion. He would turn to the 
present condition of Bajpootana and the character of the 
native Princes of the Bajpoot race. The disturbances which 
followed the decline of the Mussulman Empire of Delhi 
brought terriMe calamities upon Bajpootana and Central 
India. It was not more than sixty years since the whole 
tract which he passed through was subject to the ravages of. 
freebootei’S of different races, W'h(> pillaged the people, de¬ 
throned the ancient sovereigns of the country, and rendered 
life and property wholly insecure. It was about that time 
when, under the administration of the IMai’quis of Hastings, 
a series of treaties was entered into, under which the Bajpoot 
Princes" placed themselves under the protection of England, 
and peace and order had since taken the place of anarchy 
and rapine. The rights- and dignity of the Princes had been 
respected, and the interference of the Government of India 
had been confined to the cases when for a time, either during 
a minority or from the incapacity or misconduct of an indi¬ 
vidual, the administration of a district or a principality w'as 
temporarily conducted by British officers. Once there was 
some doubt as to our iutentioii of respecting the independence 
of these States. Actuated by no unworthy motives, but from 
the mistaken belief tlid(t the welfare of the people of India 
wouhi he promoted by me extension of British territory, the 
rnlers of India were pclined to embrace every legitimate 
opportunity of annexing independent States. But this erinr 
was soon discov'ered, and after the Indian Mutiny the Queen 
was advised to issue a solemn proclamation to the Princes and 
people of India, in w'hich Her Majesty declared that she 
dfeired no extension of her territorial possessions, and waa 
determined to respect the rights, dignity, and honour of the 
native Princes of India as her own. This proclamation, 
which was accompanied by concessions with respect to the 
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adoption of heirs in case ,of the default of lineal descendants, 
had given the most solemn assurance that the native States 
would maintained in their present condition of indepen¬ 
dence under the protection of the paramount power of 
England. The result of this policy had been that the feeling 
of the rilnces and chiefs in Eajpootana and Central India 
.was thoroughly loyal towards the British Government, and in 
no part of India did he find the feeling of the people for the 
British Government more cordial than .in these independent- 
States. 

The liajpoot 2Mnces of the i)resent day retain many of the 
high (][ualities of their race. Lord Northbrook gave them as 
thj type of a Bajpoot i:)rince soijie account of the late 
Maluinijah of Jeypore, who died within the last few months. 
This prince governed his country well. He established an 
excellent College, which was affiliated!4o the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, and a school for the education of? the sons of his nobles. 
Eemalc education was not neglected, and some progress had 
been made in inducing the daughters of the higher castes to 
attend his girls’ schools. A School of Art had been for some 
time in existence, and some of the art products of Jej^pore, 
notably the enamel, were of gTcat merit. The gaol was in 
good order. The hlaharii.jalv;^.had established hospitals and 
dispensaries. Public gardens adorned the city of Jeypore, 
which, lighted with gas and well supplied with water, was 
one of the finest in India. There were many works of irriga¬ 
tion in the Jeypore State, and the ]\Iahjirujah always promoted 
any public works likely to benefit his people. A few years 
ago the Customs tariff was revised aud the internal transit 
duties were abolished. ‘When he was at Jeypore he assisted 
the Mahj'Rijah in inaugurating a monument to his predeces¬ 
sor, Lord Mayo, and in opening a public hospital built iu his- 
honour. Although it was then three years since his assassina- 
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tdon, tile Mahimijah could not speak of Lord Mayo without 
tears in his eyes—one of the many instances of the affection 
which was deservedly felt for him by the Princes India. 
The Maharajah during the Mutiny placed the whole of his 
forces at the«disposal of the British Government, and he 
•exerted himself in the most praiseworthy manner for the 
relief of the terrible distress which was caused by a famine' 
which devastated Eajpootana in 1868. When he was Viceroy 
the Maharajah was a member of the Legislative Council of 
India, and on several occasions he (Lord Northbrook) was 
greatly indebted to him for advice and assistance. Tlietime 
was mpidly approaching^ when the native Princes, both in 
Bajpootana and in otheit parts of India, would be acquainted 
with the English language. When J^ord Mayo was at 
Ajmeer, in 1870, he sugjgested to the Piinces and chiefs the 
foundation of a collegefwhere their sons might receive a good 
education. The suggestion was warmly taken up, and £60,000 
was almost immediately subscribed for the purpose. He 
(Lord Northbrook) had the satisfaction of seeing this insti¬ 
tution—which bore the appropriate name of the, iMayo 
College—opened, and several of the young Princes and Chiefs 
of Rajpootana among the impils. 

It must not be supposed that the native Princes of other 
races and religions were mot worthy of equal praise. The late 
Rao of Cutch zeedously' seconded Sir Baitle Frere’s efforts to 
suppress the slave trade in Zanzibar, where many of his sub¬ 
jects resided. The great Maliratta States of Gwalior and Indore 
were now governed upon enlightened principles. The internal 

administration of the Nizam's territory by Sir Salar Jung had 

« 

been highly successful. The small ^lussulman States of Cen¬ 
tral India and the Sikh principalities of the Punjab were not 
behindhand either in their material progress or in their loyalty 
to the British Government. The late iMahar.ijah of Travanc<M?e 
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was a most enlightened ruler, and he was ably assisted by 
native statesmen, especially by Sir Madava Bao, a native of 
Madras, who, after having been for some time the Minister of 
the Mahitrdjah^of Indore, was chosen by him (Lord iNorth- 
brook) to administer the State of Baroda during the minority 
of the young Prince, and had amply justilied the selection by 
the success of his administration diAing the last five years. 
Other native statesmen had done signal service in the im- 
prbyement of the administration of the different native States. 
He might mention' Sir Dinkur Pao, in Gwalior; the Khan 
Sahib, in Jowra; Shaliamut Ali, in Kutlam; I'uudit ^lum- 
phool, in Ulwiir; and Nawab I'aivs AI 4 Khan, in Kotah. The 
importance of the independent States under the protection of 
the British Government would be appreciated when he told 
them that, large and small together, they numbered between 
400 and 500. A short account of their rulers filled a laige 
book, while oiir treaty relations with them were confained in 
eight goodly volumes. Some of these States were as large as 
Great Britain, and their population together amounted to 
inore than 50 millions of people. ^ 

His Lordship next adverted to tlw native anuies of the 
Queen in India, and freely made use of Sir John Malcolm’s 
interesting history of the native armies in bringing before 
•his hearem some of the occasions upon which in former 
days those armies performed feats which deserved to be 
recorded along with tlie most gallant achieveincuts c-f the 
British Army. Iieferriiig to the Mutiny, he said it must 
not be forgotten that when “ tlie madness of a moment ” 

struck the mass of the Bengal Army, the native troops 

• 

raised in the Punjab under Edwardes and Nicholson, sup- 
ported by the courage and the wisdom which had made 
the name of John Lawrence dear to his fellow-countrymen, 
gave, at a most critical moment, assistance and ^-iipport mth- 
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out which the struggle before Delhi might have had a very 
different result. And in the memorable siege of the Besi- 
dency of Lucknow, in which the thoughts of every English¬ 
man were absorbed during many months of suspense, faithbil 
native soldiery shared all the privations and all the dangers 
of the British gaiTiaon. Lastly, he must not omit to allude 
to the gallant services df the native army in the war which, 
was now, he trusted, terminated in Afghanistan. When Sir 
Frederick Eoberts held, not without difficulty, his position 
at Cabul, the most distinguished regiments of the British 
Ai’my saw the Goorklias, the Sikhs, and the Guides side by 
side with them in every feat pf arms. In Sir Donald Stewart’s 
action near Ghazni, ana in Sir Frederick Eoberts’ decisive 
victory at Candahar, the native troops highly distinguished 
themselves in the field, while tlieir discipliue under great 
hai'dships throughout j/wo campaigns had left nothing to be 
desired. But of the f^ats of the native array in' Afghanistan,, 
none would in future be remembered by them wdth greater 
pride, and by us wdth more lively gratitude and affection, than 
the defence of the liesidency at Cabul by 75 men of the 
Queen's Own Corps of Guides. Here, again, as at Lucknow, 
many of the native soldiers w’ere of the same race and religion 
as their as:>ailants, yet^ot a man among them deserted the 
four.Knglishmen whosJ lives it was their duty to p'^otect at 
the cost of their own/ For a long day they sustained the 
unequal conflict; and at last, when Cavaguari aud KeUy had 
fallen, when Jenkyns and the gallant young Hamilton had 
lost their lives in charges against the Afghan guns, the last 
desperate sally was led by a aiative officer, Jemadar Jewan 
Sing. The mention ,of the name of this gallant native officer 
reminded him of the many high-spirited native officers 
whom lie bad seen in India. Hot a few among them were 
men of rank; and there were remarkable instances of their 
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liaving distinguished themselves upon service in command 
of detached bodies of troops. It was well that those who 
discussed the organization of the native armies of India 
should recollect this. Lord Napier of Magdala and Sir Henry 
Norman, with whom he had the good fortune tg be associated 
while he was in India, had often impressed upon him their 
conviction that it is necessary, in order to maintain the spirit 
and efficiency of tlie native army, to give openings for the 
honourable ambition of native officers. For this reason, 
among others, they had constantly, and in his judgment 
rightly, contended in favour of the present system, under 
which there were but few British officers attached to a native 
regiment, and native officers were' placed in command of 
troops of cavalry and companies of infantry. The question 
was one upon which there wore diffcitences of opinion; but it 
must alwa}^ be remembered that many of the most gallant 
exploits of the native army had been achieved by native 
regiments with very few British officers attached to them, and 
where full scope had been allowed to the influence and exer¬ 
tions of the native officers. He miglit add that so excellent 
had been the conduct of the .native officers of the army in 
Afghanistan through all the events of the last two years, that 
the Secretary of State for India had authorised a considerable 
increase to the Order of British Indiar-a sort of Indian Order 
of the Bath, but carrying with it a handsome pecuniaiy allow¬ 
ance, so as to enable tlie services of the distinguished native 
officers to be suitably acknowledged. 

Turning next to the natives of India who were neither 
princes nor soldiers, his Lordship proceeded to describe the 
most intei*e8ting types of the native character. He dwelt par¬ 
ticularly upon the ignorance still existing among the vast 
majority of the people of India, because it was a fact which 
statesmen in India and their critics at home should con- 
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Stantly beai* in mind. In England a change of the law 
or a readjustment of taxation might safely be iutrodiiced, 
if it were right; because, although public opinion might 
be cold or adverse at first, discussions in Parliament and 
the Press soop brought out the real merits of the question, 
and the people promptly followed the aiguments and ac* 
cepted the conclusion. But in India changes could not 
safely be introduced, trusting to their merits alone. Espe¬ 
cially in regard to taxation, it would be highly impolitic, 
and it might be dangerous, to introduce financial changes 
which would make it necessary to impose taxes to which the 
people were unaccustomed. We must have patience : the 
customs of ages could hot be out-vooled with safety in a 
moment. He must not, overlook in attempting to describe, 
however briefly, the natives of India, the merits of the class 
of mechanics. Their miarvellous artistic qualities had been 
recognised from the earliest .stages of untiquity. In modern 
days, owfng to llie introduction of machinery in manufac¬ 
tures, and the astonishing iii(lu.«?trial productiveness of this 
fortunate island, accompanied, at first, lie w’as ashamed to 
say, by high protective dirticg against the manufactures of 
India, their haiid-wronght goods were driven out of the 
western markets, whei^ the appreciation and almost the 
tradition of them becarA* nearly lost. The Great Exhibition 
of 1S51 first brought ihe people of Europe back to the con¬ 
sciousness of the forgotten u'orld ol’ traditional decorative 
art which still existed in all its pristme perfection in India. 
But their fame had been carried into all parts of the world 

by the maguillcent display of Indian manufactures, and espe- 
* 

•<^ly by the presents niade to the Prince of Wales and 
exhibited in Paris in 187'^. A great demand had conse¬ 
quently arisen an England, on the Continent and‘in the. 
•United States. Thd excellence of tUe’art industries of India 
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Avas due, uot simply to the admirable traditions of form and 
colour they preserved, but, above all, to the patient, truthful 
workmanship expended on them by the Indian handicrafts¬ 
men. Dr. George Birdwood, to whom he was indebted for 
much assistance in his remarks that evening, had recently 
given in a letter to The Times some most interesting transla* 
tions of songs whiclr were now being sung in the native 
marts of Bombay, in praise of the national manufactures and 
in depreciation of their English competitors. Those songs,, 
from the translation of which in The 2'imes Lord Northbrook 
made some quotations, showed that Protection was by no 
means unknown in India. It was hardly necessary for him 
to tcU his auditors not to be afraid/of competition from the 
Indian handicraftsmen. There could be no real or lasting 
competition between machine-made and hand-wrought goods, 
^lany manufactures of no inherent artistic character were 
best made by machinery ; others, which naturally lent them¬ 
selves to ornament-, could only he artistically’ wrought by 
hand. l*eople of cultivated taste -wanted something better 
than mere mechauical reproductions «of works of art. In 
India, as in every oilier populous and advancing country, the 
market for our Birminghaia and Manchester manufactures 
was practically unlimited. To conclude this part of his 
subject, he thought something might} be learnt, even in ^Bir¬ 
mingham, from a study of Indian work. The native work¬ 
man was technically trained in Iiis craft from his earliest 
childhood, and his technical truthfulness and practical genius 
showed the A'alue of early training and of constant applica¬ 
tion to one particular class of art handjeraft. 

His Lordship went on to observe that in bis position it 
was with the educated natives alone that he was principally 
brought into contact, and of them alone, therefore, could he 
speak from any real personal acquaintance. Among them 
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VAs the late Bajah Romanath Tagore, a member of 
the Legislative Couneil of the Viceroy, who often 
gave them most valuable assistance; and the late 
Dwarkanath Mitra, Who was for six years a Judge of the 
High Court Qf Calcutta. We in England sometimes forgot 
that die manner in which Indian questions were treated in 
Parliament and in the Press here was thoroughly imd^ 
■Stood by the educated natives of India. This attention to 
politics was not confined to the educated natives of British 
territories. At the native Courts of India the articles of our 
English newspapers were habitually translated and read. Dr. 
Bellew’s travels and Sir Henry Eawlinson’s essays were 
^studied at the Court of t2ue Ameer of Cabul. Moreover, there 
were newspapers published in India—notably, the Hvndoo 
Pairiott of Calcutta, written in English exclusively by natives 
of India, which held tlieir own well with the Anglo-Indian 
journals. Lord North|)rook next gave an interesting account 
of some of the more munificent public benefactors and social 
i-eformers among the Parsees and Hindoos of Bombay. The 
Parsees, he observed, were well represented now by the 
wenerable Framjee Nusserwanjee; by a retired Judge, 
Manockjee Cursetjee, who had devoted his life to the promo¬ 
tion of female educatmn; among the most distinguished of 
the Jlindoos of Western India who had frankly accepted the 
improvements which uad followed the introduction of Euro • 
pean ideas into India were Jugonnathjee Sunkerselt, Dr. 
Bhau Dajee, and Kharsondas Mooljee. An artist friend of 
his, Mr. Edward Lear, who had travelled through a great part 
of the Presidency of Bombay, bad colleoted some amusing 
specimens of tbe. flowery and diffuse style of English adopted 
by natives while speaking that language. For bis own part 
however, he would venture to say that there were hardly half 
a dozen Englishmen who spoke French with the ptirity and 
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accuracy willi which thousands of natives of India spoke 
English. Every year many hooks were published in English 
written by natives of India. Among the most important of 
them was the “ Antiquities of Orissa,” by Eajendralal Miti’a, 
a work as remarkable for its style as for its lea^'iiing. Indian 
ladies had taken their place as authors, not only in Englisli 
but in Frencli. 'J'orii llutt, whose premature death was 
deplored by M. Garcin de Tassy, was a Christian lady of 
Bengal, who, besides English poetry of no mean order, wrote 
ix ])athetic stoiy in Ej-onch, wl)ich had been published at Paris.*" 
In conclusion, his J..ordship a.sked in what manner was the 
power of the ]ieoplc of England to exercised in respect of 
India. It was sometimes said that Indian questions had 
better n<»t be discu.s.sed in Parliament. If tins meant that 
such ([ue.stioiis should not, npoi* ordinary occa.sions, be brought 
to the front in the ]K)litical conllicts of the day, he should 
heartily agret'. P»nt if it were coiitcuK.ed that the people and 
the I’arliainent of England ought to view with iiidifi'ercnce 
the conduct of all'airs in India,’ lie altogoLlior disputed the 
position. However enlightened it might he, the Coverninent 
of India was a desjiotic ('Overnniciit ; but, to use the words 
of a great English rstatosman, “a Minister of the Crown will 


not sanction acts which he cannot .defend in I’arlianient. 

h 

'J'lius silently hut effectually, the s[>int of tlic r»riti.sh consti¬ 
tution has ])ervad<*d India, and the most absolute des[iotis;u 
lias been •i""di(ied and tmnpered by Ibc genius of representa¬ 
tive govermneiil.” It was therefore their duty as citizens not 
to neglect tlio aliairs of India, and it was the duty of Parlia¬ 
ment to disous.s those aliairs from time to time as occasions 
iiro.s(», not ill minute detail, indeed, but upon broad priiiciple.s. 
From what he had said that night, he lio}>ed they would have 


Au iutcrc'-tiiig .u’ctmiit of Mi->s Toru Dutt aii[»cars hi tlic Month^j 
for t'ojitoinber, li<SO.— Df, 
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leceived the impression that the principles of sound Indian- 
administration were not far to seek. Thoj’ rested upon the 
foundation of justice and common sense. Our dealings with 
the native IMuces must be strictly governed by the treaties 
and engagem^its which we had made with them. We must 
show our sympathy with the nobles and educated classes, and 
associate them with us as much as we could in the govern¬ 
ment fd their country; we must cherish and reward our native 
soldiers and officers ; we must rule tlie people with patience, 
remeinhering how far they were removed from ourselves in 
education; and we must be cautious anti deliberate in the 
introduction of cluinge^ in tlieir institutions and habits. 
Above all we must keep,'India at peace. lAd them not li.sten 
to those irresponsihle writers who tried te frigid on them b)' 
the idea that India was in danger of attack. Lot them not 
be led astray by tlio va^ue word “prostiyo’* to embark in a 
criniinol rivalry witlijltussia fur the supremacy of Central 
Asia. He was giving them the advice, of responsible 
politicians of all politierd parties Mhcii they s[>oko in their 
sober .son.ses. Let them leinember Loid lieacon^iield’s wise 
word,-4 tliat “ Asia is large enuugh hn- tl)»j de.sliuie.'^ of both 
I{us.sia and England.” Let tliem never foiget b>ril Sali.sbury’s 
advice, when they wero|troubled by timid cuuii.sels, to con.sult 
theiii» large iiiajjs. TIu^' might rely upon it that as long as 
India was governed well, as long as its revenues were hiis- 
bandetl, and the surplus applied to the development of its 
magniucent resources; as long as its Ihinces 'were loyal, its 
armies were true, and its people contented, they might laugh 
at the prophecie.s of danger from without. Let them beware 
of those "wdio for some plausible reason or another "were con¬ 
stantly urging us to extend the liinit.s of the Indian Empire 
of thf (^ueen, notwithstanding our solemn pledges. They 
inigltl believe him that it W'as large enough, and carried with 
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it responsibilities serious enough now to task to the utmost 
the powers of its rulers. And, above all, there was one 
simple test which they might safely apply to all Indian 
questions. Let them never forget that it was our duty tn 
govern India, not for our own profit and advantage, but for 
the benefit of tlie natives of India. 


PEOAT^RBS IX THE ZENAXA. 


The following proverbs conclude Ecv. James Long's 
collection from the East:— 

THE WORDS f»l' THE WISE ARE GOADS AXD N-VILS. 

Tho goad quickens tlio elephant when slow, and nails fasten 
what is loose. Such are Aviso sayings. 

Arabic. —Proverb,s are tlu? lami>.s to words. 

J*crsian .—A word and a stono thrown aAvay do not return. 

■ Great talkers are like broken pitchers, everything runs out 
of them. 

Chinese. —Good words are a string of pearls. 

Telvgu. —Sweet as a cuclvoo w^arbling in a garden are the charm¬ 
ing words of the wi.se; but Ilje words of sinners are 
vile as tin* cawing of a crow, f , 

Arabic. —Truth i.s a cutting sword. 

IRIENDSTTir. 

Urdu. —The frlondshiji of the base is a wall of sand. 

Arabic. —A bad friend is like a smith Avho, if he does not burn, 
you w'ith fire, Avill injure you Avith smoke. 

A fool or unlearned 'is an enemy to himself, how is ho a 
friend to others ? 

Three things are not known except in three points : courage 
except in war, the wdse except in anger, a friend except 
in adversity. 
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Afghan. —God will remain, friends will not. 

Tnriiish ,—Friends are one soul in two bodies. 

GujWati. —A rat and tat’s friendship. * 

Persian. —Friendship with a fool is the embrace of a bear. 

Talnnid. —A man without a friend is a left hand without the 
right. 

Chinese. —It is only with the ej'e of others we see our own 
defects. 

Without a clear mirror a woman cannot know the state of 
her face; • 

Without a true friend a man cannot discern the nature of 
his actions. 

« 

FALSE SYMPATHY. 

Urdu. —Ono man’s hous^ is on fire, another warms himself by it. 

Arabic. —He roasted his fish in the conflagration. 

Tehigu. —^When the sheep cries will the wolf bo grieved ? 

When one man cried that his beard was was on fire, another 
followed him;asking him for a light for his cigar. 

Is the bullock’s svire tender to the cow y 

VNOE^yrAL COMPANY. 

Talmud. —To the wasp we must say, neither thy honey nor thy 
sting, /.e?., with some people have nothing to do. 

Arabic. —Converse with the bad is going to sea. 

Afghan. —A bear’s friendship is to scratch and tear. 

Turkish. —^Yoke not to I ho sa me carriage a camel and an ox. 

AjJ/han. —Who lives with a blacksmith will at last go away with 

^ burnt clothes. 

Bengali. —You only stink your hand by killing, a musk rat, i.e.^ 
fighting with a sweep. 

Modern Greek. —If yoti^Mkdown with a lame man you will learn 
to halt. . "S 

Bengali. —The ratn has entered tha hoi-se’s stable, i.e., a fool 
amotig tbc intelligent. 

Tamul. —The fowl brought up with tlio pig will eat dirt. 

Polish. —^Enquire after a noiglibour before yob purchase a house; 

enquire after a companion before you make a journey. 
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TRUE BEAUTY. 

It 

Persian. —The ^iamond fallen ihto the dung hill is not the less 
precious. 

The dust raised by high winds to heaven is not the less 
vile. 

Malay. —Like a broom bound with a silk thread. * 

Arabic. —Thorny trees produce gum. 

MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

Chinese. —Let every man sweep the snow before his own doors, 
not busy himself with the frost on his neighbour’s 
tiles. \ 

Kurdish. —When jourmouse is of glass do not throw stones at 
your ne ^ubour’s house. f 

CinghaUse. —^The man without clothes busying himself in making 
jackets for dugs. 

THE LOVE OF MONEY THE ROOl* Ol' ALL EVIL. 

Arabic. —Covetousness has for its mother unlawful desires, for 
its daughter injustice, for its eohipanion vileness. 

Turlcish. —To ask bounty for a covetous man is to dig a breach 
in the sea. 

Syrian. —Like the monkey's fat, which does not melt, does not 
soften. 

Kurd. —The camel carries sugar 3 'et eats thorns. 

Afghan. —Though the river be large it ,Ss on the dog’s tongue, 
misers have much but caA spend little on them- 
selves. - 

Wealth is his who eats it (eiijoj's), not his who keeps it.* 

REPROOF A MEDICINE. 

Bengali. —Fond of him as the pumpkin of the gardener’s knife. 

Russian. —Soap is not welcome when the face is rotten. 

Arabic. —Better to have a wise enemy than a foolish friend. 

SLANDER. 

Chinese. —Sitting alone meditate on your own faults, /.«?., in con- 
• * 

versation talk not of others. 
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The world’s unfavourable view of your character and con¬ 
duct is like the fleeting clouds from which the brightest 
day is not fr^e. • 

Bengali. —^The mud 'sticks not to the back of pankhel flsh, 
(which is smooth); so calumny with respect to on' 
innocent person. 

A SEARED CONSCIENCE. 

Chinm. —A fleshy pu]iilless eye (a mind with conscience blind). 

Talmud .—The flesh of the dead feels not the knife, is past 
feeling. 

Arabic. —Eeckon him with the beasts who does not distinguish 
good from evil. 

Bengali. —He hides his head in the bu.she.s, «.<?., fancying he is 
not exposed. 

BRIEF LIFE. ' 

Arabic .—Life like a fire tegins in smoke, cndsjin ashes. 

Chinefte.—-The moon is not always round: the jRBlouds sometimes 
disappear. 

Japanese. —^Life is a. light before the wind. 

Arabic. —Like a moth falling on a lighted candle. 

THE CURSING OF THE WICKED Ol' LITTLE AVAIL. 

Badaga. —The jackal howls; will my old buffalo die ? 

Turbiak .—^The dog barks, still the caravan passes. 

CinghaUse. —Will the barking of the dog reach the skies ? 

i EDUCATION. ' 

ihod shine not. 

eling at last becomes a stick. 

* A young buffalo need not be taught. 

Sores are not to be shown to flies and children are not to 
be taught to lie. 

You may place on the lap a betle-nut but not a betle-nut 
tree. 

‘ Tc» give a calf to be brought up by a tiger. 

DEBTS. 

Bengali. —The goat tied up is at the w'ill even of a child, f>., the 
debtor. 
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'Bather hungry on going to bed tlian debts on rising* 

Telugu. —Bice, water and salt without debt are good. 

THE PLE^iSTTBE OF STH FOR A SEASON. 

Jiadaga.^^QX the nomishment of a day he sacridced the fooi of 
a year. 

In trying to save a‘drop of ghi ho upset the ghi pot. 

Chimse .—To gain a cat but lose a cow. 

Telugu. —Like going to Benares and bringing back dog’s hair. 

HASTE. 

Turkish. —Step by step we mount the ladder. 

Af'ah .—Patience is the key of joy, but haste is the key of sorrow. 

Teliigu. —Why do you cry before you ai^ beaten ? he asked ; you 
are going to beat me in future, replied the boy. 

Afghan. —The Pathan boy and his brother taking a short cut fell 
over the cliffs. 

Ho takes off his clothes before he Ireaches the water. 

I 

LIFE FADING AS A FLOV'ER. 

•Chinese. —The swallow plastering its nest is labour lost, i.e., it 
soon migrates. 

We find trees in the mountains 1,000 years old; we find 
rarely a man 100. 

Turkish .—Have you ever seen a day which ends not in evening ? 

Happiness is like crystal, when it shines the most it soon 
cracks. ^ 

Every day in thy life is a leaf ^.n thy history. . 

Modern Greek .—Many dead are sitting at the head of the sick 
man, /.<?., many of those who visit a sick man die 
before him, 

HEARING NOT DOING, A HOUSE ON A SANDY INUNDATION, 

Tamul .—By pronouncing the word fire will the mouth be burnt? 

Teltigu. —Will empty words fill bellies? 

Arctic. —He who has made a hole in the corn sock has become 
a preacher. 

A learned man without practice is a doud Without water. 
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ANXIOUS CAEE AND ITS EFFBOTS. 

Chitme. —Past events as clear as a mirror, future as darfc aa 
lacquer. 

Anxiety is the fever of the mind: the burning sun 
acts like a fever on clothes. 

Turkish. —Sveryone has his ovrn care, the miller’s care is the 
■ "water. 

You cannot contract for the fish in the sea. 

* Sorrow is to the soul what the worm is to wood. 

Nulay. —To grind pepper for a bird on the wing, /.e*., core for 
uncertainties. 

liwyali .—Grass at a distance looks thick. 

My mind is troubled in collecting money to pay the rent, 
how then can I ^orship Tishnu ? 

Rxmian. —Bust oats iron, care the heart. 

Aralic. —A heart free from care better than a full purse. 

.. . ... 

SUPERSTITIOUS ^BELIEF IN OMENS IN INDIA. 

There is scarcely any country in the world so blinded by 
superstition as India. The mind of - a H indoo is tinctured to siicli 
an extent with the conviction of a supernatural agency directing 
his every 8te[) whether for good or for evil, that each moment 
almost of his life he looks for some omen indicating approval or 
disapproval of what he jbight at the time be engaged in, or be 
about to engage in. aL auspicious moment is chosen for the 
performance of every important duty in life, and in reference to 
those occurrences beyond the control of man steps are instantly 
taken to ascertain whether they are likely to prove lucky or 
unlucky ; and if the latter, such measures are adopted by way of 
propitiatory sacrifices to the gods as may operate to avert the 
impending evil. No sooner is a son born than the Brahmin who is 
the family priest draws up hi? horoscope, and is able to announce 
wbethfflr the path m life of the child will be smooth and unruffled,. 
or if he is destined to a rough and stormy future. When he has 
reached a mornageable age the Brahmins again appear on the- 
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Bcene, and are asked to fix an auspicions day, nay even the hour 
and minute when the nuptial knot is to be tied ; and should, 
through some fuischance, that particular moment be allowed to 
pass away without the ceremony taking place, the marriage has 
to be put off till some other propitious day that has subsequently 
to be fixed upon, and which in some cases might Qot occur lor a 
year or two. Even after his death a man cannot be secure from 
being made a victim to omens, for when that event does happen 
the priests are at work to ascertain whether the day he died was 
favourable to his ha])piuess hereafter or otherwise ; and according 
as they decide are regulated the ceremonies to be performed, and 
the sacrifices to be ofibi-ed for the release of his soul from 
purgatory. 

But it is not in important events of^ 4 s life only that a Hindoo 
will look forward to and be guided by omens ; it is lamentable ta 
notice the extent to which, in the ordinary affairs of every-day 
life, he allows this superstitious belief to\ gain an ascendancy over 
him. He will not undertake a journey unless on an auspicious 
day, and even after he has once started ‘he wdll perhaps return, 
having on the road perceived some oirten indicating that his 
journey will not be pro.sperous. Belief in omens bas so firmly 
im})]auted itself in the mind of a Hindoo as to resist every attempt 
to root out by argument the folly of this his great weakness, and I 
have noticed with much surprise that, though a man has relin¬ 
quished the religion of his father as being false and puerile, his 
faith in omens has remained unchanged, or rather it has taken 
such a strong hold of him thht frequentlj^ in spite of himself he is 
influenced by them. Ad ^ niore astonishing still is the fact’that 
Mahomedans, though tho^ j)rofess to have a contempt for Hindoo 
superstition, are, in this respect, in no way superior to tho latter, 
having as implicit u faith in these ridiculous prognostications as 
those whose religion they affect to despise. 

I shall now concisely notice a few omens which are still very 
commonly believed in. 

Snee::in(j .—Should a person about to undertake a journey, or 
commence any work, hear another sneeze, he will consider it a 
good or bad omen, according as the latter bas sneezed once or 
twice ; if once only, he w’ill delay his departure for a few minutes, 
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■or put off his work till some other time. So strongly and so 
generally is this believed in, that often serious consequences follow 
on a person sneezing inopportunely ; servants have heen known to 
be dismissed by their masters, courtiers to be deprived of the 
favour of Princes and Rajahs for having been inadvertently the 
medium through whom an unlucky omen was displayed. 

The edreeching of an owl is IteUeved to portend deaih. —So 
thoroughly are the people convinced of this *that no sooner its 
■dismal notes are heard quite a commotion is created, and i^t often 
'happens that at dead of night the whole village turns out to drive 
away this bird of ill-omen. Great care is also taken not to 
^ mention the name of a child in the night, for fear an owl should 
hear it; the popular belief being that it would in that case repeat 
the name every night, aqd the child, in consequence, would pine 
away and die. ^ 

Scratching of the paht^^ of the hand. —1'hia is believed to prog¬ 
nosticate that the person will receive some money, while the 
scratching of the sole of toe foot indicates that a long journey will 
have to be undertaken. , ' 

Monkey a/nd snake. -i-To hear the word hunder (monkey) early 
in the morning is considered very unlucky, and evils of every 
•descriptioa are looked forward to as likely to happen during the 
■day. And yet a monkey is one of the sacred animals of the 
Hindoos. At Benares thousands of them are allowed to live in 
gardens specially set apart for them, and are fed by all classes of 
people, who, in so doing, consider they are performing an act of 
great charity and devotion. The snake is never mentioned at 
night, the popular belief peing that it is sure to make its apj^eai-- 
ance if its name be uttered. If there is occasion to speak about 
it the word keera (reptile) is used instead. 

Credit never given for the first sale in the morning.•^Theve 
exists a superstitious belief that, should credit be given for the 
first article sold in the morning, that day’s business will be 
attended with great loss. Even if the purchaser be bis best 
customer, the shop-keeper will either ask him to come again, or to 
buy a trifiing article and pay cash for it, thus enabling the person 
to perform his Bohree (first cash transaction). 

Falling of one $hee over another. —After a pefson has taken off 
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ilis shoes, shunld one fall over another it is believed to be an omen 
that the person is about to travel. Bhould he really meditate a 
journey, he allows the shoes to remain in that position ; if not, he 
puts them straight, and is supposed thus to prevent his journey. 

Seeing an unXut^cy face or meeting am. unlucky man or animtd. 
—A person meeting a severe loss, or getting into ^ome trouble, is 
often known to attribute his misfortune to having <^en some 
unlucky face in the morning, such a.s that of an oilman, a man of 
notorio^ly bad character, or one wlio has some bodily deformity. 
A person blind of one eye is considered exceptionally unlucky, and 
is generally avoided by all in the morning, or when a journey is 
about to be undertaken. '' 

Among other bad omens may be mentioned a snake ur jackal 
crossing one’s path ; hearing a person^ry when you are going 
anywhere ; the cawing of a crow, and tpe crying of a kite; a cat 
crossing one’s path } and the seeing an efmpty pitcher. 

It is strange as compared with the bad. there are but few good 
omens. Amongst these may be mentioned the following :—The 
meeting of a dead body being carried a^ray, and no one crying 
with it ; seeing a pitcher with a rope attached to it, or a Brahmin 
carrying a jug of holy water from the Ganges ; a lizard creeping 
up one’s body; hearing a bride cry when she is leaving her 
parents and going to live with her husband ; hearing the bell of a 
temple strike, or a trumpet sound when one is setting ont on a 
journey ; a crow perched on a dead body floating down the river, 
and a fox crossing one’s path. 


t 


A. N. 


WHAT THE ENGLISH HAVE YET TO DO FOR THE 

INDIAN PEOPLE. 


On Nov. 9 and 12, Mr. W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., Director-General 
of Statistics'to the Government of India, delivered addresses in 
Edinburgh on the above subject. The following summary of 
the lectures has appeared in Allen'e Indian Mail :— 

Mr. Hunter said that last winter, amid the anxieties respect- 
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iDg Afghaniatau and the general despondency regarding Indianr 
famines and finance, he had stated What the English have 
done for the Indian people.” Those anxieties had now to some 
extent cleared away, and he thought the present opportunity^ 
a fitting one for explaining “ What the English have yet to 
do for the Indian {)eople.” In this and his next .address he 
•would ask attention to two of the saddest problems with 
which a State can be called to deal—namely, the poverty of 
the people, and the alleged inability of the Government to {)ay its 
way. With these fundamental problems yet unsolved, it might 
seem a delusive optimism to speak of the success of the Indian 
administmtion. ' All our good work in India profits little if the 
peoj»le have not enough to eat, and if the country cannot support 
the cost of our rule. Jud^d by the old standards of a nation's 
wealth, by its power of accumulating the precious metals, or by 
the magnificent entertaiuui|ients of native grandees, India was as 
rich as ever. But we now,judge of the wealth of nations, not by 
the splendour of iudividus/is, but by the general prosperity of the 
people. Judged by these* standards, India is, and always has been, 
a poor country. The struggle for life in many parts of India is 
growing harder under our rule ; for in ra.any parts the population 
has outstrippe<l the food-producing powers of the land. Each 
square mile of laud in Bengal has to feed three times us many mouths 
in 1880 a.s each square mile hud to feed in 1780 ; and each square 
mile of British India (excluding the outlying provinces of Assam 
on the frontier and Burma beyond the sea) has to support nearly 
three times as many persons as each square mile in the Native 
Stateil The cruel deusijdy of this population was shown by 
comparison with Eugland, Ireland and Franco. Throughout 
vast tracts, each acre has to support a human being; in smaller 
areas two people are trying to live off each cultivated acre. 
According to the Famine Commissioners, two-thirds of the 
whole tenants of Bengal are struggling to feed their families on 
holdings of under three acres. The laud is being exh^^usted in the 
straggle ; the jangles have been cut down and reclaimed, and the 
cow dung has to be used for fuel instead of as manure ; the cattle 
are degenerating for want of the old pasture grounds, which are now 
ploughed up ; and the peasant is face to face with a permanent 
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insnfficieticj of food. . We have put a stop to the old checks on 
the population, to invasion from without, to the internecine wars 
within, to the annual devastations of the predatory Indian races. 
The old epidemics whfch decimated a province we combat by an 
■army of doctors, by sanitation and quinine. The sword and pesti¬ 
lence are 04 longer allowed to perform their old vjork in the rural 
economy of India. Under the protection thus secured to person, 
and property by British rule, the population has so increased as to 
threaten the bankruptcy of the soil. Every Hindu marries at the 
close of boyhood, as a religious duty, and irrespective of the means 
of subsistence. We see the lasult of a people living by petite 
cnliure and neglecting the first condition of that system—namely, 
such prudence in marriage as shall not permit the population to 
outstrip the j)roductive powei’s of the jl'>nd. 

Mr. Hunter then drew a striking picture of the present situation 
in rural India. He showed that the deterioration applies only to the 
over-populated provinces, and that the large sections of the poj)ula- 
tion are i'afu<lly advancing in wealth and comfort. But the contented 
clas-ses keep sdeuce j the suffering classes very properly cry out. 
The cultivator gets a decreasing return frpm the exhausted land ; 
and of that smaller return he has to pay away a larger share in 
the shajxi of rent to his landlord. The Government can do little 
to avert these two j»onalties of a population living -in defiance of 
economical laws, but its efforts arc directed to mitigate both of 
them. It is trying to increase the effective food supply by irri¬ 
gation, agricultural schools, facilities for distribution, and other 
administrative measures, which Mr. HuiVter detailed at some length. 
It is trying to secure to the tenant a tdir share of that food Supply 
by legislative ro.strictiuns on the enhancement of rent. The rise 
of rent is the natural result of the increased population having to 
fall back on inferior soils ; the subjection of the small cultivators 
to the money-lenders is also a result of the same process. In 
Southern India the cry of the tiller of the soil is for protection 
against the village usurers ; in Bengal it is for protection against 
the landlord. Mr. Hunter describeil very fully the recent law to 
relieve the pea-santry of Southern India from the gi'asp of the 
money-lenders and the long series of legislative measures to restrain 
the cnhanceineut of rent in Bengal. He explained the proposals, 
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just arrived in England from the Bengal Bent Commission, for 
recognising a firm and practically universal tenant right, and for 
securing compensation for disturbance" of a far more stringent 
character than ever before contemplated. He concluded by a 
comparison between the rural situation in Bengal and in Ireland. 
Ue believed thftt in both countries the tiller of the soif will win the 
* day; for in both the state of things of which they complain is 
repugnant to the awakened conscience of the British nation. The 
problem is how to do right to the peasant with the least cost to the 
State, and with the least infringement of vested proprietary rights. 


On November i2tli, the second and concluding address in 
Edinburgh was delivered on the same subject. Mr. Hunter 
said, as his previous adcK'^ss had been devoted to the poverty 
of the Indian people, so/the i)resent one would be directed to 
the diflSiculties which that j)ovcrty gives rise to in the govern¬ 
ment of the country. Tjiie revenue yielding powei-s of a nation 
are regulated not by its ^mmbers, hut by the margin which exists 
between its national earnings and its requirements for subsistence. 
It is because this margin is so great in England that the English 
are the most taxable people in .the world : it is because this margin 
is so small in India that any increase in the revenue gives rise to 
serious difficulties. But in estimating those difficulties we should' 
realise that we take much less taxation from the Indian jteople 
than our predecessors <lid. The Mogul revenue demanded from 
an empire smaller in ai’e^^and less ]iopulous than our own,between 
ISPJi^and 17()1, varied frAa 10 to 80 millions sterling; and the 
land tax averaged over 2p millions. The whole average net taxa¬ 
tion of British India, excluding opium, was 34 millions during the 
past ten years, and the average net laud revenue was just over 18 
millions Our Indian taxation also contrasted favourably with 
that of otht?r Asiatic countries at the pi'esent day. In Japan, the 

only other empire in Asia wdth an attempt at a civilised govern- 

« 

meut, the net taxation is about Gs, per head ; in India, it is 3s. fid. 
The weak point of our financial condition in India is not that we 
take more from the people than their native rulers did, but that 
what we take barely suffices for the cost of our administration. 
We take leas taxation from the people, and we try to give them a 
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much better Goverament in return. No previous Governments of 
India ever maintained an army on such a scale as to permanently 
put down invasion and piracy from without and the predatory 
races within. No native dynasty ever attempted to develop the 
resources of India by a complete network of communications. No 
Mogul Em|)tror ever mapped out India for judicial purposes assign¬ 
ing to each small rural district a court of justice paid for from the 
Imperial Exchequer, The police of the Mogul Empire were an 
undisciplined, half-starved soldiery, who lived upon the peasantry. 
The task of educating the whole Indian people, rich and poor, of 
whatever caste and creed, was never attempted. In these, as in 
many other departments, we have had to build up, from the very 
foundations, the fabric of a civilised government. . The cost of the 
mere material fabric, of its court-hous; i, schools, gaols, barracks, 
hospital.'', tbc., has exceeded one hundred millions sterling. The 
truth is, we have suddenly ajj^'ied our own English ideas of what 
a good G^overiimQnt should be to an Asiatic country, where the 
people pay not one-tenth per head of the English rate of taxation. 
It is easy enough to govern efficiently'‘at a cost of over 40 b. per 
head, as in England ; the problem before Indian finance ministers 
is how to attain the same standard of efficiency at a cost of Os. 6d. 
a head. 

Indian finance miriister.s in endeavouring to solve this prob¬ 
lem had cut down salaries and abolished highly-paid posts, but 
he believe<l that if we are to govern the Indian jteople efficiently 
and cheaply we must govern them to a still greater extent by 
inean'> of themselves, and pay for the adnjinistration at the market 
rate.s fiir native labour. lie maintained the more extended em¬ 
ployment of natives to be not only an act of justice but a financial 
necessity. He also looked forward to a large saving from tbo 
reorgaui.'jitiim of our military establishments, which is now being 
proposed by the Indian Army Commission. Cut he believed that, 
in addition to such savings, there is in India a necessity for a 
steadily iueieasicg revenue, and that there is no use in shirking 
that fact. The Indian revenues do not stand still, but they do not 
augment with the same rapidity as tho increased demands upon 
them. The finance ministers of India had tried to meet these 
demands partly by a new system of local taxation and partly by 
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•the iatrocluctioa of direct taxation. Local taxation was now 
giving Impulse to local self-government. Direct taxation is even 
■more unpopular in India than it was in England thirty years ago. 
Year after year we are assured in England that the income-tax 
was only temporary ; by slow degrees we have been constrained to 
recognise it aaa permanent item in our national taxation. The 
Indian people are now learning the same lesson with equal didlculty- 
In a country where the people are poor the Government ought to 
be iK>or ; for it must either be poor or oppressive. No financial dex¬ 
terity will get rid of the poverty of the Indian people, which lies at 
the root of the poverty of the Indian Government. The rigidity of 
our revenue demand was the inevitable result of the rigid punctuality 
in our public payments. The proposals to relax that rigidity were 
impracticable. 

The leading points fof the native programme ot leform 
were that they were asking for a larger and more independent 
share in the legislative councils of India; for military economies; 
for the larger employmedt of natives; for a commission of inquiry 
similar to those great parliamentary committees which sat every 
twentieth year in the t^e of the Company to inquire into its ad¬ 
ministration. They w^ere also asking for the complete liberty of 
the press and for representative institutions. The Governmcnc 
was trying to concede many of these points, and he believed that 
the concession of most of the others was only a matter of tiine. 
The natives of India must themselves reform themselves ; they 
must restrain the increa^ of the population to the footl-produciug 
.powers of the land, and|, more equally distribute the ])ressure on 
the !joil by migration to'the less thickly inhabited provinces. In 
conclusion, he made an earnest appeal that his countrymen hero 
should study India more carefully, that they should act in a spirit 
of absolute honesty to the Indian finances, and that they should 
deal with any proposals for Indian reform which may be sent borne, 
not in the interest of English class infiuence or party claims, but 
in the sole interest of the Indian people. 



JIOMA iJAf. 
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• ItoKii’uij ,* Oct., 1880. 

This well-known lady is now staying in JBankipur, and 
has been delivering lectures tljcrc and in the neighbouring 
city of Patna. She is a slight and girlisli-looking creature, 
with a fair complexion and light-grey ej^’es, and seems to be 
about two and twenty years of iige. Iloraa Jlai w'as born in 
Mysore. Her brother was a Pandit in the service of the 
OuLcowar of Paroda, and seems to lufvve lost his employment 
w'hen that Prince waa deposed. Partly from a spirit of 
adventure, and partly in lioiie of benefiting their countiy'^- 
Avomen, the brother and sister left their Mahratta home and 
travelled over r>engal and Assam, delivering lectures on the 
education and emancipation of women, nnd holding meetings 
for discussions, &c. TJiey were’ received everywhere with 
great eutliusiasm*by the Hindus, ndio were delighted to hear 
their holy Sanskrit from a woman’s lips. It seemed to them 
as if Saraswati had eonie down to visit them. Poma is a 
■good Sanskrit scholar and a fluent sjjeaker, but her admirers 
say that her special talent is the powe i to improvise .Sanskrit 
poetry. She is aii improvisatrice latlier than a Pandit, and 
may be likened to Corinne ratlier than to JSIadame Dacier. 
She has also a wonderful memory, and can repeat whole 
I)oeins of Kalidasa and others. Unfortunately, a short time 
ago she lost her brother at Dacca, and, having no one to .take 
care of her, she was minded to ret in n to her own country. 
She was happily induced to pay a visit to Behar, the ancient 
home of Hindoo learning and of Buddhism, and to the men 
of Patna, who have had the privilege of hearing her. 
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I attended two of the meetings held in her honour. The 
first was held at the Patna College, and was so crowded that 
the audience, consisting chiefly of College students, was 
almost stifled. Roma had been suffering from fever and 
spoke mther low, so that many could not hear her. She 
spoke in Sanskrit too, which few of those present under¬ 
stood. 

The next meeting was better managed. It was held in 
tlie house of Babu Ram Kishen Pany, Secretary to the Behar 
Improvement Society. Admission was by ticket, and great 
order was observed. The place for the delivering of the 
lectm’e was admirably chosen. Instead of a hot and confined 
room as at the College, ’jfve had a l 9 Dg and broad terrace open 
to the sky, and with the tJangbs' flowing at our feet. The 
meeting w'as at half-pa.st four in the afternoon, by which 
time the terrace was shaded from the sun by trees and Jiouses 
to the westward. At the eastern end of tlie terrace a small 
marble table, with a/glass of flowers on it, and some chairs 
wei*e set, and there Boiiia stood up facing tlie wrest and 
addressed the audience. On her right ^vas the Gaiiges 
covered with large bi'oad-sailed boats of a type which has, 
perhaps, lasted for 2,00fl years. Tliere was little or nothing 
around to remind lier or her audience of European civili" 
iiatipn. The clear sky, and the broad river coining 
sweeping down from the walls of lienarcs, dominated every¬ 
thing else. It was such a jJiaco as Buddha might have 
chosen for addressing his followers. 

Roma Bai is a ready speaker, and she stood up and 
<liscoursefl unfalteringly for about an hour on the former and 
present condition of India, and on the means for future 
improvement. She spoke in Hindi. It seemed to be some¬ 
thing Teiy like classical Bengali with a few Oordoo termina¬ 
tions and one or tw-o Pei'sian words. 
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1 do not tliink that there was anything striking ot 
original in. the lecture. It was the address of an unlessoned 
girl on subjects of very considerable dihiculty, and the fair 
speaker was evidently not sufficiently aware that the solutions 
of social problems which she offered were inadequate. 

She told us truly enough of the evils of litigation, and of 
the desimbility that brothers should dwell together in unity. 
But she did not seem to recognize that in most cases litigants 
are fully aware of the risks they run, but that they cannot 
refrain from suing if their riglits and even tlieii’ existence are 
imperilled. So, too, many a brother or widow of a brother 
would gladly remain in unity with the rest of the family, but 
is not allowed to do so, and is forced^ into Court. The joint- 
family system is, perliaps, beautiful In theory, and no doubt 
it lias its advantages ; but it docs not seem fitted to bear the 
stress of time. Nowlieie in the world is there greater bitter¬ 
ness and discontent tlian in a so-called Hindoo joint-family 
where the ineinbers liavo grown tired of one another. T'ntil 
a partition takes place they are' compelled to live together, 
and they conduct all tlieir affairs in common. Fresli causes 
■of irritation arise every hour, and it is fortunate if the 
■disputes do not end in bloodshed. It is far better that a 
legal division take jilace when tliis i;', the state of matters, 
and members sliould not be liaslily olamed for resortigg to 
this course. 

Those good people who, like Eoma, tell the Hindoos not to 
litigate, are like the Stoics who, in F^ord Bacon’s phrase, told 
men to cut off their feet when what they wanted was slioes. 
■False or frivolous suits in India are the exception,, and what 
is wanted is not the diminution of suits but improved means 
of deciding them. 

' Though 1 was not impressed with the matter of Iioma 
Bui’s address, I could not but admire her fluency and the 
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ohoiceoess of her language. There must be power in a young 
lady who has acquii’ed so much knowledge and faculty of 
expjression, and if she will only rest for a while and take to 
study and reflection, she may do much for her countr 3 \ 

Boma Bai ^8 going to be married on the 15th of this 
month to a Bengali gentleman—a Vakil by profession, and 
an M.A. of the Calcutta l^niversity. The maiTiage is one 
entirely of her own choice, and although it will probably put 
an end to her public career, it is likely to conduce to her own 
happiness, as she is left alone and unprotected by her 
brother’s death, and could, even if she remained unmarried, 
hardly continue her lectures and improvisation meetings 
without the escort of son|e male relative. 


INDIAN STUDEND^ AND BllITLSIi I'NIVEUSITIES. 


ir.—OXFOED. 

Oxford und Cambridge resemble each other iu uiaiiy respects. 
Id both thesu Univei-siti k the students are obliged to reside a certain 
number of toriua before they get their degree, and the rules also 
of the various Colleges a.„regirds admission and discipline are the 
simc.* , 

Adtu 'suwK and Jt^sidmee ,—Requirements for admission ai'e of 
three kinds,— 

(1.) A candidate must obtain permission to have his name 
entemd on the books of the College or Hall which ho 
wishes to join. 

. (2.) He' must, iu order to enter a College, pass a certain 
Examination. 

(3.) He must pay certain fees. 

The Examination required for admission varies in different 
Colleges, as also the fees which usually consist of (1) an admission 
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( 2 ) caution money, which is returnable on the removal of a 
member’e name from the College hooka 

Students, just as in Cambridge, can also be Unattached, in that 
•case they pay" leas than the above mentioned fees. 

JRmdence and Examination .—The Academical year is divided 
into four Terms, and not into thiee as at Cambridge. They ar^ 
Hilary or Lent Term, which begins on January IJth and ends on 
the day before Palm Sunday ; Easter Term, which begins on the 
Wednesday after Easter Day and ends on the Friday before VVliit- 
Sunday; Trinity or Act Term, which begins eu the Saturday 
before Wliit-Sunday and ends on the Saturday after the first 
Tuesday in July j and Michaelmss Term, which begins on October 
10 th and ends on December 17th. Of these Easter and Trinity 
Terms are virtually One Term. Hesidonce, however, begins later 
-and ends earlier than the beginning : d end respectively of each 
Term. 

Colleges and //«//«.—-There are altogether twenty Colleges and 
llalla They may be enumerated as follows :—Christ Church, 
Magdaleu, Mertbn, Queen’s, Exeter, Xew Cullege, Oriel, Balliol, 
Corpus Ohristi, Lincoln, Jesns, University, Worcester, St. John’s, 
All Soul’s, Wadhain, Pembroke, Drase^c'se, Tilnity, Hertford, 
and Keble College, besides St. Mary’s ifall, St. Alban’s Hall, 
New Inn Hall, St. Edmund’s Ifall and Chattley’s Hall. 

Several of thcsic Colleges, like the Cambridge Colleges, are very 
old. The Oxford Colleges were founded at various periods between 
the 13th and 19th centuries, and one (College—Univei-sity—is 
supposed to have been founded i'l the 3 'oar 672 by Alfred the 
Great. 

Particulars of the several Colleges, the number of Scholarships 
given by each and other mattci's will be found in the Oxford 
Calendar, or, better, in the Students’ Handbook to the Univeraity 
of Oxford. Further information mny be obtained by writing to 
the junior dean. 

Examinations.’^ No candidate is entitled to the degree ’of 
Bachelor of Arts unless he has resided for twelve Tei*ms within 
(the limits of the University. This corresponds to nine Cambridge 
Terma 

In ordinary cases four Examinations are sufficient for the pur- 
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pose of obtaining a £. A. degree. The first Universitf EzaminatioB 
corresponding to the Cambridge Frevioas is the Eesponsiona. 

Besponsions is obligatory on all except those vrho ha^e passed 
the Previous Examination at Cambridge^ or obtained a certificate 
from the Oxford and Cambridge School or Local Examinations in 
Classics and Eltmentary Mathematics. This Examination is held 
three times a year. There are five separate subjects of examina* 
tion, in each of which the candidate must satisfy the Examineit* 
If he fails in any one he is considered as having failed in all. 

The following are the five subjects :— 

(1.) Algebra (including simple equations) or Euclid, 6ook» 
I., II. 

(2.) Arithmetic, the whole. 

(3.) Greek and Latin Grammar. 

(4.) Translation from t ^glish into Latin. 

(5.) One Greek Aiithc^' and one Latin Author. 

This Examination as well as the other Oxford Examinations is 
conducted by means of < written papers os well as orally. After 
passing Besponsions b^ can proceed .to the First Public Ex¬ 
amination. This Examination varies according as the candidate 
(1) seeks Honours, (2) ^^eks Honours in Classics, (3) seeks Hououra 
in Mathematics. 

Fur the First Public Examination the subjects are five in- 
number :— 

(1.) The Four Gospe’s in Greek, or an equivalent Greek book. 

(2.) Elementary Lng^ or Mathematics. 

(?.) Translation of Eriglish into Latin, 

(4.) Three books^ of which one must be Greek, the other either 
a historical or philosophical work. 

(if.) Translation of short passages of Greek and Latin from 
books not prescribed. 

For those who seek Honours in Glassies special papers are 
set on— 

(L) The Four Gospels in Greek, 

• (2.) Greek and Latin Literature. 

Those who seek Honours in Mathematics have to pass an 
Examination in the following seven subjects;— 
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(1.) Algebra and the Theory of Equations. 

(2.) Trigonometry (Plane and Spherical). 

(3.) Plane Geometry, including Conic Sections, 

(4.) Geometiy of three dimensions. 

(6.) The DiflFerential Calculus. 

(6.) The Integration of Differential Expression!. 

(7.) The Elements of the Calculus of Finite Differences. 

The next Examination is what is called the Second Public 
Examination. The subjects of this Examination for candidates 
who do not seek Honours are arranged in three groups, out of which 
they may havo their own choice. 

A.—(1.) Two books either both Greek or one Greek and one 
* Latin. 

(2.) The outlines of Greek and Poman History and 
English Composition. I 

' B.—(1.) Either English History and Liteniture or a Period of 

Modern European History ^iu each case with English 
composition). 

(2.) A modern language, either Efeiich or German. 

(3.) The elements of Political Economy. 

(4.) A branch of Legal Study. 

C.—(I.) The Elements of Geometry, j 

(2.) Elements of Mechanics. 

(3.) Elements of Cherni^try, with an elementary practical 
Examination. ' 

(4 ) Elements of Physics (not i ucessarily treated Mathe¬ 
matically). 

Each candidate is examined in 3 subjects, not more than 2 
being taken from any one of these groups, and of which one must 
be either A (I) or B (2). 

The Classical Honour men hare to do some Philosophy in 
additiou to the Classics and the Mathematical Honour men 
Mixed Mathematics in additiou to the subjects for the First Public 
Examination. 

There are besides Classics and Mathematics, Honour Schools df 
Natural Science, Jurisprudence, Modern History and Theology. 

The degree of B.C.L. is also conferred by this University on 
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those who have already been admitted to tho degree of B.A. 
The sabjects ai*e four ia number—(1) Jurisprudenoe^ (2) Homan 
Law, (3) English Law, (4) International Law. 

The degree of Master of Arts, just as at Cambridge, can be 
obtained by a B.A. in the 27Lh torm from his Matricolaluon on 
paying* certain fees. 

Scholarships .—There are several schoIarshi]>s and priees given 
by the Univei*sity and Colleges to encourage the study of all 
branches of knowledge, and especiully that of Classics. The study 
of Sanskrit is encouraged at Oxford more than at Cambridge. 
There are four Bodon Bchohiship^. One scholar is elected every 
year. Candidates must be meiuhors of some College or Hall, who 
have not exceeded the twenty-fifth year of their age. Each scholar¬ 
ship is tenable for four years with an annual stipend of £50. 

University JSxpcnses.—jVliQ cost of an University course at 
Oxford, just as at Cambridge, varies largely with the means and 
the tastes of of the stud^ftnt. With the exception of University 
and College fees, which are fixed, it is impossible to make out any 
exact estimate of the other exposes, and even the fees, except 
those demanded by th/i Universit}’, are not the same in all the 


Colleges. The following is a rough estimate of what a candidate 
is likely to«j>end in fees alone during a residence of three years.:— 


£ s. 

Matriculation fees . 

... 2 10 

Exaimuation fees ’. 

...54 

Degree foes. 

7 10 

Miscellaneous \. 

... 1 10 

College fees.\. 

.. 30 0 

‘ Tuition./. 

... 60 0 

Degree fees at C’ollcjgo . 

5 0 

Total . 

A'lli 14 

But the fees which uu Unattached student has to 
to so much. They may be estimated as follows 

pay do not come 

£ 8. 

. Matriculation fees ... 

... 2 10 

Fee tej the Delegate . 

... 2 JO 

Caution money. 

... 2 0 

• Quarterly fee to the University for 3 years ... 

... 3 0 

Quarterly fee to the Delegatus for 3 years ... 

... 12 0 

I^otal ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

... £22 0 
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To this must be added £17 10s., nearly £20 for the entrance 
4 iud degree fees, which together mike up £42. , The cost of liying 
•at Oxford would come to very nearly the same as at Cambridge. 
Konghly speaking a University course either at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge iu a College would coat somewhere about £000, or, including 
the vacations, £700. An unattached student might live for leas, 
but he would lose many advantages. It must be observed that the 
above calculation assumes the student to be careful and economical. 

The Indian Imtitide. —Tlirough the exertions of Professor • 
Monier Williams an Indian Institute has been formed. The 
object of this Institute is to encourage Indian studies at Oxford, and 
^ be a centre of union and intercourse for all eug.'iged in Oriental 
studies. Special attention is paid to native students from India. 
Further particulars can be found in last .mouth’s Journal.. 

.. . \ 

lIT.—LONDOi^. 

The London University is like the Indian Universities in the 
fact that it is only an Examining body. ■ The students who wish 
to take their degrees can live anywhere and api^ear only fur the 
Examination, residence not being necessary. 

Indian students, more es])ecially these sUidyiug medicine, seem 
'to prefer London to otiicr English Umversities. Of course there 
is no place like London for the medical studeut, but as for other 
studies Oxford and* Cambridge will do ju.st as well, although the 
Examination for a Pass degree at either of the older Universities 
is less severe and extensive than at Loudon. There is one thing 
to be taken into consideration, and that is the exi-^use. A course 
at the London University costs far less than at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. The reason for tlii.s is quite obvious. In London there 
are only the Exaraiu.atiou foes to bo paid for, aud as for living you 
can look after it yourself aud manage it as cheaply as possible. 

Examinations .—Candidates for any degree in this University 
must pass the Matriculation Examination. There are two Examina¬ 
tions for Matriculation each year, one in January and the otKei* 
in Juu<^ for which no one under sixteen years of age is allowed to 
present himself. 

The following are the subjects, in which the candidate must 
<iualify 
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(1,) Latin .—^The Latin aubject is generally given out fq^ibasly ^ 
-«nd the paper oonaiats of questions for translation into English out 
.of the selected Text Book and also easy English sent^nora to be- 
translated into Latin. 

(2.) Any two of the following languages Frtnth, 

. German^ and either Sanskrit or Arabic. 

The Greek subject is usually taken from either Xeno]»hon or 
JBEomer. The papers in German and French are of a general kind^ 
and those in Sanskrit and Arabic consist of passages for transla* 
tion and questions in Grammar. There are also selected text books 
for these languages. 

(3.) JEngliik language., History and Geography. The papers in 
.this part are of a general kind except the History papers^ which 
do not extend beyond the end of the 18th century. 

(4.) MatiwoiaiicH, inclufllng Arithmetic, Algebra (as far as Equa¬ 
tions) and Geometry (Books I-IV). 

(5.) Natural Philosophy, comprising the elements of Mechanic.«r 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics and Pneumatics, Optics, Laws of Kefroc- 
tion and Eefiection and Formation of Images, and also Eiemonta of 
Heat. ^ ' 

(C.) Chemistry of the non-metallic elements, with their im¬ 
portant comjwuads. 

When be has passed this Examination the candidate may pro¬ 
ceed to his First B A. Examination after the lapse of one 
Academical year. The Academical year is not fixed by terms m 
at Oxford and Cambridge, it varies from six to twelve months, 
according to the date the Kxaniinations. The First B.A. 
Examination takes plac^ once in each ye;ir, and the candidates 
are examined in— 

(1.) Mathematics, inclnding Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry 
(Pure and Co-ordinate) and Trigonometry, as far as the determina¬ 
tion of Heights and Distances. 

(2.) Classics. Two Latin subjects and one Greek book pre¬ 
viously cb<Men. 

(3.) JSnglish Language, Literature and Grammar, including 
special subjects defined previously. 

(4.^) Ftenoh or German language. The papers consist' of trans¬ 
lation into English and questions on Grammar. 
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Students wishing to take Honours are required to pass another 
Examination. We only give the subjects required for candidatea 
wIlo take up hCathematics. They ai^— 

(1.) Algebra. 

(2.) Theory of Equations. 

. (3.) Pure and Co-ordinate Geometry. ^ 

(4.) Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

(5.) Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Honours may also be taken in Latin, Greek, English Language,, 
or French and German, and in each case there is a special Examina¬ 
tion of somewhat advanced character. 

The Final Examination is called the Second B. A. Examination. 
The subjects are the same as for the first B.A.; but there is a 
wider range of choice oiyeii to the candi^te, who may, in addition 
to Latin and Greek, select any one b' the languages, English, 
French, German, Italian, Arabic or Sanskrit, and who also has- 
an option between Pure or Mixed Mathematics and Mental and 
Moral Science. Mixed Mathematics inclm 3 Statics, Dynamics and 
Astronomy ; Mental nud Moral Science include Logic, Psychology 
and Ethics. Candidates for Honoura in Mathematics must evince, 
in addition to^thc subjects already taken up, a knowledge of Diffe¬ 
rential Equations, Bigid Dynamics, Vibration, Sound, Optics and 
Spherical Astronomy. Candidates can also take up any one of the 
following subjects instead oi Mathematics ;—Mental and Moral 
Science, Classics, French and (Terman and English literature and 
Language. Success at this Examination (Entitles the candidate to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. ^ 

The degree of Master ol Arts is not conferred by tbe Lohdon 
University as at Oxford or Cambridge ^itfaont any examination. 
Candidates must undergo a separate examination, and may select 
Any one of the following subjects ;— 

(1.) Classics. 

(2.) Mathematics. 

(3.) Mental and Moral Science, including Political Economy: 
The London University also confers Science degrees. A few 
Indian students have already had the honour of obtaining these 
degrees and a few more are prefuiring for them. These degrees are- 
highly regarded among men of science, and it is undoubtedly a great 
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diitliic^ionio get a London Science degi*ee in Hononra It not 
!)• out of place here just to give an idea of what is req aired for thh 
degree of B.Sc. After Matriculation there are, as in the S’aeulty 
4if Art^ two Examinations called tlie First and Second B.Sc. Ilie 
First B.Sc. takes in Mathematics, the subjects being the same as 
for the First B.A., with a little Mixed Mathematics in addition, 
and the following physical subjects :—Inorganic Chemistry, Ex¬ 
perimental Physics, including Acoustics, Heat, Electricity and 
Mfi^netism, Optics and General Biology. For the Second B.Sc. 
exmuiuation the candidate can take up any three out of the fol¬ 
lowing seven subjects:— 

(1.) Pure Mathematics as far as Differential and Integiul 
Calculus. 

.(2.) Mixed Mathematics (including Astronomy). 

^3.) Experimental Physics. 

(4.) Chemistry (Organic included). 

(5.) Botany. ' 

(6.) Zoology. »/ 

(7.) Animal Physiblogy. 

Practical examinations ^re also held in the physical sabjects 
This is the coui-se for the B.Sc. without Honoui's. Those«who 
intend taking Honours may select any one of the same subjects 
oanied to a higher stage. The degree^f D.Sa is obtainable by 
candid^es who, after an interval of two years, pass a further 
Examination either in some branch of Physical Bcience, or in 
Mental and Moral Science. Degrees in Law and in Medicine 
may also bo obtained from this University on similar conditions 
to those already describe^ for Arts and for Science. 

Scholarships are given by the Univeirity to sindenis who take 
high places in the Matriculation and other Examinations. 

Enough has been said of the Examinations j we may here just 
mention the two great Colleges in Loudon whose curriculum is 
more particularly suited to students preparing for the various 
Ltmdon University Examinations, viz.. King’s College and Univer- 
•eity College. At both of these Colleges the best training possible 
may be obtained, and perhaps the greatest advantage afforded by 
them is that stndenta need only attend the set of Lectures reqni- 
eite, and are also not compelled to be in residence. 
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£jtpeu9<» Nov to cotne to the expenses, the following is the* 
list of fees demanded for an Art or Science courro 

‘ Matriculation Fees . £2 

First B. A or First B.Sc. 5 * 

Seconil U.A. or Second B.Sc. 5 

The fees demanded at King's and University Collegtls for Lectures 
vary from to £4 a term. Let us suppose the student attenda 
four courses of Lectures a term. He would have to pay about £12 
a term, that would come to about i;40 a year. Calculating at 
this rate fur two years and a half, it amounts to about £100.. 
Now we have got two items—the University fees £12, and Lecture 
fees £100. I^t us make out both to be £120, because wo htive to 
allow something for academical robes, «kc. The next item is tlie- 
cost of living. Here again we nn. it re^At what has been already 
said—a atudent's expenditure must depc^id on his tastes and the 
means at his command. In liondon one can spend as much as 
£200 a year in living alone, as well as manage within £70. Com> 
fortable board and lodgings can be had, .^br instance, near the 
British Museum, in a conveniently central neighbourhood, for 
between and. 50s. a week. Perhaps a fair average would be 
408.’# week. The cost of living alone would come to about £100 
a year. We may therefore roughly put doi^ n the items as— 

(I.) ruiversity Feca, [.ectiuv.-i, &o. ... ■. 

(2. j ('I'nt of living {])o:ml .'iiul lodging) '. 300 

(;>,) ()t''cr cxponscs, such as 1»ooks, outlj^ iStc. ... 00 

Tola! . .. /. .£470 

1 

Hence for a three yoare’ conv.'ic at London'.£ -)0(>, according to "our 
rough calculation, will be sufliciciit. 

Indian students have always found a ditficnity in getting 
through tiie Matriculation, because they are obliged to get up at 
least two uevb languages, unless they bad previously studied them 
in India. It seems a pity that the London University, whilst 
recognising the degrees of Universities like Sydney and Melbourne 
as an equivalent for Matriculation Examination, should not re^’ 
cognise tho.se of our Indian Universities, as such recognition 
would save the ludian students a great deal of time and trouble. 
As the case stands, vciy nnicb nipro labour is entailed on Indian 
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fltadents in obtaining a degree at the London Univeraity tba^ is 
■obligatory for other stnd^ta who present themselves, seeing that 
very few opportunities are available to the former in seeking an 
Acquaintance with modern languages. 


IV.—EDINBURGH. 

"We ought to say a word or two about the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, seeing that it is one of the greatest of English Universities. 
As a Medical School it is unsurpassed by any, with the exception 
perhaps of London. Several Indian Students have belonged to 
’this University, and here also one of the highest degrees which can 
be given by the University (D.Sc.) has been takcu by *:ie of them. 

The facilities offered by this University for the study of Natural 
Science and Medicine ar/ especially important; but the student 
will obtain every possible help in other studies such as Mathematics, 
Classics and Philosophy, i' Some of the best Mathematicians among 
the Wranglers at Canforidgo are generally those who have had a 
previous training at this or other Scotch Universities. 

A student, if he desires to get a degree at this Uuiversi^, is 
required to reside a part and not the whole of his academical cemrse. 
He must also pass a simple Examination corresponding to 'the 
Matriculation of London. The Examination consisting of easy 
passages for translatioi* from selected J.<atin and Greek Authors 
and Elementary Mathe latics. This University confera the degree 
•of Master of Arts and i^t that of Bachelor of Arts. If the student 
produces certificates of Laving attended the requisite course of 
Lectures he is allowed /to go in for what is called the M.A. 
Pass Examination. This Examination comprir<cs the following 
subjects :— 

(1.) Classics (which consists of selected books from Latin and 
Greek Authors). 

. (2.) Mathematics and Easy Physics. 

(3.) Philosophy and English Literature (also consisting of 
selected j)ortions). 

A student, if ho wishes, may also present himself for Honours, 
but in that case he must take up guly a particular branch iu which 
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he must be well prepared. The University of Edinburgh, like 
London, confers Science degrees. Any candidate may take the 
degree of B.Sc. in Physical or Moral Science. There are two 
Examinations for the above degree called the First and Second 
B.Sa, and before appearing for the First B.Sc. the candidate must 
have passed a Preliminary Examination and also produce certi* 
ficates of having attended certain sets of Lectnrea Bachelors of 
Arts of Indian Universities are exempted from the Preliminary 
Examination. The First B.Sc. is meant to test the general know* 
ledge of the candidate in the following subjects :— 

(1.) Mathematics. 

(2.) Natural Philosophy. 

(Jl.) Chemistry, Zoology and Biology. 

The Second B.Sc., which is the final L^^mination for the degree, 
takes in the same subjects, but the candidates are expected to 
know them more thoroughly. For the degree of D.So. another 
Examination must be pssed. This University moreover confers 
the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in Engioeering, besides degrees 
in Law. 

!J^here arc several good Scholarships offered by this University, 
and there are also what are called University Fellowships. Most 
of these Scholai’ships are given to Science and Medical Students. 
The Baxter I’hysical Science Scholarship was granted to an Indian 
student, and the same candidate had tlic honour of winning the 
Hope Chemistry Prize of the value of £100. In 1870 the Bruce 
and Falkland’s Prize for Logic and Mej,^jhysics was awarded to 
another Indian student. So we see Indian students have thus far 
done well at Edinburgh. 

The exj>ense.s of a course at Ediuburgli aro generally thought 
to he less than anywhere tdse, the fees demanded by the University 
and for Lectures being moderate. The Examination fees for an 
Arts course aro these :— 

♦ £ 8 . 

Matriculation . 1 0 

Preliminary. 010 

M.A. Examination. 3 0 


Total 


... U 10 
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For a Science course 


Matriculation . 

£ 

■ X 

s. 

0 

Preliininar}'. 

••• ••• ••• 1 

1 

First Examination ... 

••• 2 

2 

Second B.Sc. Examination 

. 2 

2 

B.Sc. fisaniination . 

. 

5 

Total . 

. fll 

10 


The Xiecture fees vary from two to four guineas a tenn, and if 
we roughly put down Lecture fees as £S0 a year, calculating at 
the rate of four courses a sessioji, they amount to £60 for two 
years. Living at Edinburgh is a little cheaper than London 
comfortable lodgings, for instance, near the “ University ” may be- 
had for 35». a week. that rate board and lodgings together 
would come to about year. The course may be finished in 
two years, or at the mosk three, if we do not take into account 
the Medical course. Let us say three yeai-s ; then for three yeara 
the coat of living alone yould amount to £270. Allowing £ri0 
for extras, which include books, outfit, drc., wo get the following 
items :— * 

(1) Uiii' srsity Ex.amin.ition l-’tcs . . £12 

* (2) Lecture Fees .'. 60 

(3) Cost f.f living inclncliiig extras . ... 320 

£.392 

If we make it out to be £100 we find a saving of nearly £100* 
by not going to Loudo^ One thing we must say before bringing 
this paper to a close, anayhat is about the climate of Edinburgh. 
It is usually very mueh colder than London or Cambridge; 
hitherto Indian students seem to have stood the climate pretty 
well, and if only the student is likely to bear the climalo withoufe 
suffering constitutionally Edinburgh will do just as well as London,, 
even better, because he may be able to live far more cheaply. 

S. Sattuianaduam;. 
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HisTOiiv OF THE Indian Mutiny, 1857-1850. Commencing 
from the close of the second volume of Sir John Kaye’s 
“ History of the Sepoy War.” By CJolonel G. B. Mallesoo, 
C.S.T. Three vols. J.ondon ; W. H. Allen and Co., 1878, 
1879, 1880. 

Tnifs very important literal} production demands notice in 
our pages for many reasons, the chie^ of which is our desire 
to call attention to certain consider ions Avhich its perusal 
suggests, and which are not Ukel}" to be remarked upon by 
other Journals. The interval which has elapsed since the 
actions recorded is sufficientlv long to allov/ all angry feelings 
to have passed away, and both actors in the great struggle 
can DOW look back with calmness, and can deduce from the 
great fact and its subcirdinatc ini'idenis those lessons of pru¬ 
dence which they are so well fitted to teach. 

A curious habit of the I’.ngli.'sli mind is to think that 
nothing untoward should ever occur. This leads to a constant 
worrying after causes, with a determination to prevent a recur¬ 
rence of the mishap. The English exclamation, "For shame ! ” 
is an illustration of this frame of mind. The word “shame” 
flies naturally to English lips, from the niicontrollable impulse 
to look beyond tlie fact to its cause; and the exclamation 
implies this further coiisetxueneo that all Avrong is preventible, 
and, to the English mind, it is a shame that the cause of 
wrong should be allowed to exist. The recognition of this 
temperament will enable Indians to form a truer estimate of 
English character, and to better understand that ‘ restless 
meddlesomeness which is so irritating to Oriental people- 

1 
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Every interference’ with native usages and established practices 
will be found to have its origin in a desii^ to remedy some 
wrong, to prevent some abuse, or to allow free scope for the 
enterprize of those who seem to be unfairly treated. 

Another peculianty is the habit which the English have 
of attributing blame to themselves. Really droll illustrations 
of this habit are constantly occurring. Thus we are told that 
there would have been no Zulu war if the English, &c.; 
peace would have been maintained between Russia and 
Turkey if the English, &c.; Shir Ali would not have allied 
himself to Russia if the English, &c. In such cases it is felt 
that wrong has somehov^ been done, and the English, are not 
disinclined to acknowlejlge any fault that can fairly or un¬ 
fairly be attributed to tliemselves. Just in this spirit we find 
Col. Malleson analyzing the causes of the great mutiny in 
India. And, in his opinion, the real cause of the outbreak 
was bad faith, and an injudicious attempt to force Wesstern 

4 

ideas on an Eastern people. The “ bad faith ” he speaks of 
consisted in the changes made in the pay and allowance? of 
the ti'oops in consequence of the conquest of the Punjab and 
other provinces; also, the refusal to recognize the adoption of 
certain heirs ; and, finaljy, the circumstances connected with 
the annexation of Oudh. These and other minor acts shook 
the •confidence of the people, and gave birth to a feeling of 
insecurity,“nvliich prepared the country for the machinations 
of those who wushed to overtuiii the existing order of things. 
Ill reality however there was no “bad faith” pwperly so 
called; there w'as no breach of engagements, or refusal to 
complete the terms of any contract whatever. AVhat really 
occun’cd w’as tliis ;—India had hceur for fifty or sixty years 
actively governed by a Western nation, which had extended 
its sway over immense tracts, and had necessarily employed 
an aimy of Western officials, who had, with more or less 
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Judgment, spread Western ideas and Western methods of 
action into all the districts of India. A period at length 
arrived when the Europeanizing tendencies began to affect 
classes and interests in a manner alarming to those who 
•clung to the old state of things. Concurrently with this was 
the gi'owing secmity and increased activity of the English, 
naturally arising from undisputed success. Increasing alarm 
on the one side and increasing activity in " amelioration ” on 
the other, brought on the revolt, which was, in our opinion, a 
struggle for mastery between the old state of things and the 
new, between the East and the West, between stagnation and 
progress. * 

The English gained the day; but tile contest taught them 
caution, and inclined them to move moie slowly in attempts 
to improve the administration of the country. Indians, also, 
seem to have recognized the inevitable, and to be now anxio\is 
to receive what they formerly resisted. The result is that, 
since the mutiny, Western ideas have spread far and wide in 
India, the English language, literature, arts and sciences arc 
eagerly sought after by Indians themselves; even English 
dress, manners and ’ social usages are imitated, and many 
Indians consider it a grievance that their compatriots are not 
everywhere admitted to cordial friendships with Europeans. 
The presence of numerous Indian gentlemen in England for 
purposes of study or commerce is another manifestation of 
the same feeling. The whole implies an acknowledgment 
that the attempt to stop the influx of Western ideas failed; 
and that now the best thing Indians can do is to adopt 
Western science themselves, and to push onward in the path 
of pix)gress; 

The candour with which Col. IMalleson attributes blame 
to liis country for causing the mutiny, has led to these remarks 
•on the philosophy of the mutiny itself. It would be well 
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however for Indians to reflect on tlic jidvantages of self¬ 
accusation. ' The. inncli' too general practice is for people to 
think theniselves right and everybody else wrong. Far be it 
from me to say that the English are not duly impressed with 
their own virtues, and proudly>oonscious of their own excel¬ 
lent acts; lull the habit they evince of exclaiming against 
themselves, being an acknowledgment that all is not quite as 
right as it should be, is a habit that it would tend to the 
advantage of many to imitate. 

A perusal of Col. Malleson’s history will also lead both 
parties in the contest to a greater respect for each other. All 
the braveiy was not on one side. Tliough the English fought 
with a courage the itetermination of wliich has been unsur¬ 
passed, it w’ill be seen that the Indians also fought with 
stubborn valour, and displayed numerous acts of conspicuous 
gallantry. Chiefly will be remarked the fact that the mutiny 
produced some true Indian patriots. The history of India 
shows us that the sole incentive to martial deeds was a devo¬ 
tion to chiefs or families: but the mutiny gave us men 
devoted to their country irre-spective of family connections. 
Such a man was the ^Mdulavl Ahmad-ullah of FaizrtbAd. Of 
him, most justly, Col. !Mallesou says:— 

“ If a j)atriot is a man who plots and fights for the inde¬ 
pendence, wTongfully destroyed, of his native coimtrv, then 
most certainly the Maulavi was a tnie patriot. He had not 
stained his sword by assassination, he had connived at no 
murders; he had fought manfully, honourably and stubbornl}' 
in the field against the strangers who had seized his country, 
and his memoiy is entitled to the respect of the brave and 
the true-hearted of all natious.” 

Another brave and patriotic man was K unwar Singb. At 
eighty years of age he drew the sword in his country’s cause 
and became one of the ablest commanders against whom the* 
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Euglisb Lad, to contend. Like hiui, too, Man Singh struck 
Lard but honourable blows for Lis country’s cause. Tantia 
Topi, the faithful servant of the VesLwa, aided by JRao Sahib 
4ind Firoz Shah, did all that a brave man could to re-establish 
the independence of his native land. These are «nen to be 
held in honour by both friend and foe; and it is well worthy 
of remark that these honourable and patriotic men were the 
only commanders who gained any success or seriously ini 
peded the operations of the English. The murderers and 
assassins, whose names are remembered with disgust, never 
struck one useful blow or dared one noble deed in their nation’s 
•cause. The cruel are always pusillanimous. 

The patriotic sentiment engenuer^l by the mutiny is a 
distinct gain to India, and is an important step towards the 
unification in feeling between the two races residing in Hin¬ 
dustan. Both Englishmen and Indians can unite in esteeming 
men who labour conscientiously for the good of their country, 
whether it be in the arts of war oi\in those of peace. The 
generous impulses awakened during the last few years lead 
to tlie expectation that men and women are arising in India 
who will command the respect and even admiration of all 
nations. 

The mere contents of Col. Malleson’s volumes may soon 
-be dismissed in this notice; for they concern us less than tlie 
general reflections which their perusal awakens. The first 
volume describes tlie disturbances in ratnA, the mutiny at 
Danupur, the relief of Arab, the blockade of Agra, the revolt 
in Central India, and the outbreak in Oudb down to the first 
relief of Lakhnau. The second volume gives the siege and 
capture of Dehli, the relief and capture of Lakhnau, the 
campaign in Hohilkhand, and the settlement of Bengal and 
BajpfitAna, The third volume contains the campaign of tlie 
“Central India Field Force, the pursuit and capture of Tantia 
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Topi, the trial of the King of Dehli, and tlie general tran- 
quilizatioM of the col^nt^^^• Col. Malleson’s style is clear, 
vijiorouS and brilliant, so that his volumes can be read with 
pleasure as much for their style as for the information they 
contain. With open frankness he exposes successful incom¬ 
petence, and calls attention to neglected worth. Ko amount 
of success can gild a crime in his opinion; and failure cannot 
draw from him reproach, when the subject of remark has^ 
used proper forethought and skill, and has been defeated by 
circumstances beyond foresight or control. 




FliKDERIC PiNCOTt. 


HINDU UIRI.S’ SCHOOL AT KUPRACHKK 


On Miss Carpenter’s last visit to India she visited 
Kurrachee, in Siud, and she was struck with the poor 
accommodation provided for the education of Hindu girls. 
The school was held in tlie lower room of a small house, and 
tliere CO or 70 young girls were found, closely crowded, taught 
by a master who only received rs. 15 a month, or 7s. Gd. a 
week; a Hindu widow teaching needlework. Miss Carpenter 
regretted much that at a town where it was evident from the 
number of girls sent to the school parents desired instruction 
for their daughters, no better sclioolliouse had been established 
She urged the Local Committee of the National Indian Associa¬ 
tion to try to improve this native school, and she mode a contri¬ 
bution towards a building fund. The meeting in regard to 
this matter was held in the house of Mr. Wedderburn, the 
Judicial Commissioner in Sind, and after a while, when he 
left Sind, a testimonial fund in his honour was raised, which 
it was desired mainly to apply to the erection of a girls^ 
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school, for which Miss Carpenter had pleaded with eftect at 
Mr. Wedderburn’s house. It is satisfactory to learn that now 
the object has been accompliihed. The ceremony of opening 
the Wedderburn Girls’ School took place last June, and, we 
have great pleasure in publishing the following article on the 
school and its history which appeared lately in a Kiirrachee 
paper:— 

(From the Beacon of loth June, 1880._j 

** Native female education in Sind bids fair to develop into 
goodly proportions ; ' the babe is a strong and‘lusty one, and with 
judicious nourishment and care should develop into a fair and 
sturdy adult,* as the worthy Commissioner of the province remarked 
in his speech at the opening of the, * Wedderburn Hindu Girls* 
School ’ the other day in the old towm of Kurrachee. The cere¬ 
mony took place in the presence of a large gathering of the 
European and native members of the community, who all seemed 
to enter into the spirit of the thing, and to take a lively interest 
in the cause of native edneation. From what can be gathered 
from the account, or sketch given on the occasion, of native female 
education in Kurrachee, by the Deputy Educational Inspector of 
the district, a grandson of the late Shet Naomul), we learn that 
the first school came into existence a little more thau eight yeai-s 
ago; it was started amidst difiiculties and drawback.«i, which 
patience and perseverance enabled the projectoi's lo tide over; 
they had the satisfaction of seeing their efforts rewarded with a 
certain measure of success, and the '\Vedderburn’ Institution 
may be said to an ofishoot of the school established in* 1872. 
A few years since the most enthusiastic advocate of native female 
education in India was the late Miss Mary Carpenter, who, assisted 
by a number of ladies, in Bristol especially, did much towards 
giving her views aud opinions on the subject a practical form ; 
Miss Carpenter was advanced in years, and what most people ad¬ 
mired in her was the untiring zeal she displayed at her time of 
life in a matter scarcely a European lady in India concerned herself 
in the least about; we cannot bring ourselves to think that she 
had the sympathies of many of her nationality in the country in 
what she undertook* for most Anglo-Indians are inclined to think 
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the edncatiou of either sex of natives to be a mistake j those how¬ 
ever who so think aie of the large class who denounce the measure 
of instilling occidental civilisation ^to Orientals, who.were happier 
far in their primitive state sahen contact or association with Euro¬ 
peans was a thing of the future. But the ‘ Wedderbnm * School 
will impart instruction in the vcrnaoular of Sind most in use, 
English will noC be taught in ic ; the education that will be given 
is intended to dispel the ignorance, in a general sense, which pre- 
vaUs among Sindhi females, and which clouds their intellects, and 
renders them susceptible to the influences of gross superstition, from 
which their ancestors sufiercd for years. To intellectually elevate 
the females in Sind is a work most praiseworthy and one deserving 
of all the encouragement that can be given to it. But by intel¬ 
lectual elevation let us not be understood to mean a cramming of 
English into them, thdir thinking as we do and .acting as we 
do j that is not what we think, nor is it what we ever thought ; 
the females of this country can be raised in the intellectual scale 
without the aid of instnictiou in English, which can answer no 
good purpose, under the present circumstances of native society. 
The English education placed within the reach of native boys, and 
whjch they have freely availed themselves of, has borne fruit j wo 
should be sorry to see a similar 'education given to native girla 
“ The Deputy Educational Inspector, Mr. Aluma), in his sketi^i 
of native female education in Kurrachee, informed the audience at 
the ceremony of opening the ‘ Wedderburn Girls’ School,* that the 
first Kurrachee Hindu Girls’ School started at a time when the 
Vernacular Boys* School in the town was indifferently attended ; 
the proposal therefore made by Mr. Alumal’s grandfather and a 
few other influential native gentlemen to educate girls, was ridiculed 
by the masses of the people. We will now let Mr. Alumal speak 
tor himself:—‘The characters which weie to form the medium of 
instruction presented some difficulty. Arabic-Sindhi was looked 
upon wiLli disfavour and condemned as unsuitable for Hindu girls. 
The^modified Hiudn-Sindhi introduced about that time was con¬ 
sidered of doubtful success, nor was there anylhipg written in it 
yet to attract and please.- The Government school books were 
prepared on a plan which kept clear of reference to all religion so 
as to adapt them for teaching in institutions attended by children 
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of different professions; the Hindu mind on the contrary disliked 
inetmctioD for girls devoid of all religious element. To the diffi¬ 
culty of proper boc^s was added* that of a suitable teacher. The 
sense of the community was against the appointment of a male 
teacher, and an educated woman qualified to conduct a school and 
stand above the prejudices of her class was a raritja Beset with 
various difficulties, bold as the attempt looked, it was presumed 
nevertheless that the interest which Shet Naomal evinced in the 
establishment of the school would enable it to be founded with fair 
prospects of success, and it came to life, and increased in numbers ; 
and while the Educational Department was gradually encjpavoariDg 
to give it permanency, to render systematic instruction tasteful 
and to ameliorate its internal condition gtSuemlly, the school 
received a visit from that philanthropic, old, but wonderfully 
energetic, English lady^ the late lamented Miss Ma!!ry Carpenter, 
who has done so much for the emancipation and elevation of 
womanhood in India. The narrow and winding streets and lanes 
through which she had to pass on her way to the scho(d attracted 
her attention, as well as the' uative-ffiahioned building in which the 
school was accommodated. She stayed in Siud but a short time— 
I believe it did not extend beyond a week—but so singularly and 
truly she always kept the object of her mission iu view that she 
sought various occasions to .communicate her impressions about the 
girls’ school to the parents of tlio pupils themselves, iu order to 
stimulate them to self-exertion. A very favourable opportunity 
was afforded her at the residence of Mr. W. Wedderburn, then 
Judicial Comiuissiouer in Sind. This geptleman, who delighted to 
hold occasional intercoui-so with natives for their own benefit and 
the benefit of the Government he served, had provided an enter¬ 
tainment for native children at bis house, and Miss Carpenter was 
invited to meet the native gentlemen who had accompanied their 
children. Here she dwelt upon the circumstance of the Kurrachee 
<1 iris’ School once more forcibly, and brought her ideas so home 
to the minds of her hearers that they resolved to bestir themselves 
-ere long. An occasion occurred shortly after, whiph roused them 
collectively to action. 11 was reported that Mr. Wedderbnm was 
about to leave Sind, and no Sindhi could bear to see him depart 
without some token of the people’s love and esteem. His amiable 
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diapoBitioQ and afiable manners, and, above all, his large mind and 
sympathetic soul had won him, within a short time, the regard of 
a numerous class of men, and it was proposed to laise fnnds to 
give him a public ^mitortainment. The scope and extent of the 
entertaiament were subsequentlj limited, and it was decided to 
apply a large portion of the collections to the erection of a build¬ 
ing for the accommodation of the Hindu Girls* School in the town 
to which Miss Maty Carpenter had called attention at Mr. Wed- 
derburn’s house, and to designate it after his name in remembrance 
of his connection with the province and of the peop]e*s esteem: 
Mr. Wed^erbum himself contributed rs. 500 towards the building 
of a Bcbool-honse, and the sum so formed, augmented by rs. 500 
and more placed at* the .disposal of the Educational Inspector in 
Sind by Miss Mary Carpenter for the furtherance of some educa¬ 
tional object/ together with, the municipal grant of rs. 1,700 in 
lien of a site, made up tlie whole of the popular contributions ; 
which being doubled by Government provided rs. 8,000 in all. 
Of this rs. 3,200 were spent on the purchase of a site. 

« ‘The buildings which have been erected by the Public Wbrka 
Department at an estimated cost of rs. 5,100 will, I imagine, be 
ample for the wants of the ^School for some time to come. The 
school numbers on its rolls 93 pupils at present, but the average 
daily attendance does not exceed 64. The school taught up to the 
third vernacular standard last year : and standard fourth Hindu- 
Sindhi forms the highest standard of instruction just now. It is 
not likely that any higher standard will be attempted for some 
time yet with success unless people are induced to keep their 
girls longer at school than they do. Early marriages compel 
girls to leave school much 4^ soon to benefit largely. But 
I trust nevertheless that under tho anxious care of the School 
Committee, which counts on its board names of some of'the most 
influential members of Sindhian society, the school may yet pros¬ 
per and continue to impart blessings to many a future generation.* 

“ So much for what the Deputy Educational Inspector had to 
say on the occasion of the openiug of the ‘ Wedderburn Hindu 
Girls* School.* At the conclusion of the address the Educational 
Inspector in Sind, Mr. Hart-Davies, desired the Commissioner, 
who presided at the ceremony, to declare the school opened, which* 
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the Commisaioner accordisglj did, in a neat and felicUous speech, 
in which he paid a well-deserved compliment to these native 
gentlemen who had been instrumental in promoting native female 
education in Sind. Mr. Erskine referred to the warm interest 
taken by the late Miss Carpenter in the work of ameliorating tho 
condition of native females in the* province. * The association of 
the name of Mr. Wedderbum, late Judicial Commissiener in Sind, 
with the institution opened last Tuesday testifies to the regard and 
esteem in which that gentleman was held the people of Kur- 
rachee. Mr. Wedderbum proved himself to be a friend of tho 
natives, and the small tribute they have paid to his worth proves- 
their appreciation of bis sterling qualities of mind and heart.” 


AN INDIAN DliAMA. 


Western India possesses -at the present day a moderate- 
amount of dramatic talent. Many plays of some excellence 
■ have been brought on the stage within the last twenty years. 
Companies have been established whose members have shown 
a fair appreciation of the objects of a theatre, actors have 
shown talents of a high order, and their performances—the 
fmits of careful study—have perhaps soothed the slumbers of 
many a troubled mind. These trained men have aho pene¬ 
trated into native states, where their skill seems to have pro¬ 
duced surprising effect. The wealthy classes in the native 
states have never had so rational an amusement, thev have 
not witnessed anything of the kind, before; for it is not 
an Indian thing that is offered to them, but almost a.trans¬ 
plantation of the l..ondon stage, with its glamour of light, its 
splendid positions and its striking scenery. Men of all races 
meet together and the Hindustani kangnage addresses them 
all, is understood by them all, and is acknowledged to be in 
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richness and in melody superior to any of the dialects of 
Tndia. A young man witnessing a performance in the middle 
of September in a Bombay theatre was spoken to in the follow^ 
ing manner by his neighbour, a respectable clerk in the office 
of a magistrate—"Is not the]^Hindustani a delightful language i 
Look at the charm of its pronoun—the equivalent of the 
.English second person singular. Uow tender in this language 
are certain expressions to sweeten conversation ! Who is so 
hal'd as not to undemtand and feel their rhythmic How ^ Is there 
in the English language anything to approach these merits and 
these excellences ?” To»this enthusiastic outburst the listener, 
an English student, made no objection, though partial to the 
melody of Pope and the ^lajestic diction of J^ryden. He 
allowed Hindustani song to possess a most powerful charm. He 
saw that no one who came there to be delighted expected to 
go away displeased. The dramatic piece had been played by 
the same actors in the (jhief towns of northern India befoi’e 
Miissalman audiences who received it with favour and ap¬ 
plause. To their other qualifications the actors added some 
2>crsonal attractions which made them the favourites of the 
2)ublic. As far the faults uoticable on the Indian stage they 
are such as were common in London in the time of Addison, 
Avho admirably points out the defects of his age, which con- 
.sisted very much in an injudicious union of representation 
Avith reality. On the present occasion an a«lvertisemeut, 
Avhich was published in a native paper announcing the per¬ 
formance of this play, was sufficient to call a fair audience, 
and to draw away from their hard studies some Parsi medical 
^students of intelligence and promise. 

The work from wdiich this play is derived is a Hindustani 
romance by a writer who stands high in the estimation of his 
countrymen. The story was put into a dramatic form at first 
by an intelligent Parei youth, well known for his researches 
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in Indian botany, and whose versatile talents have secured 
him many j'outhful admirers. It has been since revised by 
writers who seem to have shown a great command of versifi¬ 
cation. Though,not very full of sentiment and invention, it 
is certain that it will remain long in favouii,with the Indian 
public. The story resembles that of Romeo and Juliet, having 
the same fatal ending as the ending in Romeo and Juliet. 
Passing over the first two scenes, the third scene presents 
before us a Mahomedan school of ancient days in which boys 
and girls receive instruction together. Lelee was the most 
advanced of the pupils—a girl unmatolied in manners and in 
face; and she had often the charge of the class when the 

I 

master wos absent. Her most aitentive pupil was Majnoo, 
who from admiring her learning, her lucidity of thought and 
variety of illustration, came to admire her unadorned beauty 
and simplicity. He lost no time in revealing the secret of 
liis heart; on a fitting occasion he poured forth his soul in 
tender verse. In this play of Lelee and Majnoo the English 
reader should see that the author has placed the lady’s name 
first, whiclt is ‘unlike the position familiar to the English 
reader, as in Romeo and Juliet, or Troilus and Cressida. 
Majnoo’s father one evening looked out of the window and 
.sav' that while other bovs had returned to their homes his 
son had failed to come at the right time. He looked anxiously 
for Mainco, who on his arrival, partly as an outpouring of his 
own heart and partly in explanation of the delay, burst out 
into a song, beginning with a thrilling line in which Majnoo 
complains pitifully that love’s shaft has absolutely struck him 
down, leaving him no power to rise. What w^as to be dpne ? 
The father made proposals on behalf of his son which were 
rejected by the i>areuts of Lelee. JMajiioo was his only son 
whom he sincerely loved, in whom centred his happiujess, but 
his rank and ancestry did not j?eem great in tbe eyes of Lelee’s 
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anotiher. A school-fellow attached to Majnoo helps in carry¬ 
ing messages, and performs for Majnoo some portion of those 
services which Cressida’s uncle performed for Troilus. , B^t 
the lady was strictly forbidden open communication with her 
lover. Indeed she was once severely taken to task for talking 
with him, in the disguise of a wandering friar as he then ap¬ 
peared before the house. At last, in accordance with the 
custom of the times, both the parties had to come before a 
magistrate, an officer against whose decision there was no 
appeal, the lady’s father making his defence on the ground of 
his own unwillingness to accept the youth as the husband of 
Lelee., The presiding authority attempted to diminish the 
lover’s warmth by comparing the girl with one of his hand¬ 
maids, declaring that the object was not worth on his part all 
the sighs and the groans. But the faithful lover, with a 
lover’s speed, vindicated her worth, and said that neither in' 
truth nor fancy had any creature appeared so fair—appeared 
so like unto her. All this part of the play is finely conceived, 
hearing some analogy to the story of Helena and Bertram, 
without possessing in any degree the sovereign grace of the 
English play. The magistrate orders that the loving pair 
should be married, and this was an order which could not he 
disobeyed. To avoid the misfortu^ne, as it appeared to them, 
the paijBnts of the lady rem'ove themselves to a place beyond 
the magisterial jurisdiction, preferring banishment before an 
alliance of tins kind. IMajnoo goes in search of the lady who 
also leaves her father’s roof, and then begin their, wanderings 
and woe which bring them both to a sorrowful end. 

Taking the merits of the play as a whole it must be 
observed that it is not, after all, a master’s hand that has 
swayed the lyre. It is narrow in range, deficient in inven¬ 
tion, not lifting itself np into the higher regions of romance 
where passion goes side by syle with philosophic reflection. 
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No force of fancy takes the author into a novel mtuation; he 
makes no reflection on human life, nor does he present a 
portrait of human manners. Meditation is not his province. 
His lovers wail their own woe in the strain of Valentine and 
Proteus. Majnoo in his wanderings meets with a wild and 
wandering trihe that lived on the produce of the forests, un¬ 
disturbed by any such forest law as has been called for by 
the wants of civilisation in modem times. Weary with his 
fruitless search he lies down on the ground never to rise 
again, but to be discovei'cd by Lelee in the last paroxysm of 
her grief. Green and fresli, like a tender leaf, Majnoo looked 
in his school-days and in the commencement of his journey— 
not so at his journey’s end, which was also the end of his 
mortal existence and the end of all his sorrows. 

Nasauvanji J. Eatnagae. 


A BENGALI LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 

The liamaldiihmi Patriha. 

' This is the title of a magazine which was published in Calcutta 
for the £irst time about sixteen yeai’s ago, and after being discon¬ 
tinued for a while was re-issued lately. 

As its name implies it is devoted to the instruction of women, 
containing ai'ticles giving good advice on many subjects, such 
as attention to health, use of exercise and fresh air and water, 
the proper treatment of children, «Src. Then there are papers 
on foreign travel, giving some account of Western manners 
and customs and of the principal cities of Europe and other 
parts of the world, including even Arctic expeditions. It 
also gives short biographies of eminent foreigners, especially 
women, from such as the Empress Catharine of Russia, to Ann 
Haaeltine, an American lady. There are some contributions from 
the pens of Bengali ladies chiefly in poetry. 
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The number for bst February contains the annual report of the- 
Ladies* Association for Mutual Improvement,” in connection aritb 
the Sadhavan Brahmo Somaj, the first meeting of which was held 
August, 1879. The Association has been more than once referred to 
» in this Journal. It has four sittings every month, two for worship, 
one for examibatious on certain given subjects, and the fourth for 
fiiendly intercourse and discussion. Choral music takes a promi¬ 
nent place in these gathecings, and consists in great measure of the 
compositions of the members, who now number about forty-one. 
There had been five subjects discussed in Essays:—Ist, In the 
present state of society what are the best means of assisting our 
country women 1 ” 2nd, “The influence of women on society 

Srd, “The necessary qualifications of a pattern woman.” 4th, “On 
the love of pleasure.” 5th. “ On hospitality.” The report closes 
with warm thanks to the» English ladies who have shown interest 
in their welfare, especially five, whose names are printed in English. 

Besides the articles that have keen mentioned in this 
magazine there are others of a wider interest, such as Indian 
Fables aud Pro verbs, and some histories of bygone Indian celebre- 
ties, &c., some of which might not be unwelcome to our readers. 
As a specimen we venture to - give a translation of the history of 
the great Kohinoor Diamond : — 

THE KCmiNuOIi IWAMOA'U. 

Our country is the mother cf jewels, but among all .the 
beautiful gems India has produced none is so beautiful or 
valuable as the Kohinoor Diaiuond. This is the laigest jewel 
in all the world, and at one time was worshipped as a god by 
the Persians, but now it adt>nis tlie crown of the great Queen 
Victoria. 

Fifty -six years before the (Iliristi.an era this diamond was 
the property of Biclcromadityo, the King of Ujjoyini, but 
after this there is no certain account of it till the 4th century,, 
when it fell into the hands of the King of Delhi. Shahjehan, 
the great founder of the Iklogliul dynasty, entrusted it to a 
certain jeweller to cut it and make it more lustrous and bril¬ 
liant, but this jeweller by cutting and chipping made it very 
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much ligliter. Before this operation its weight was 16 tolas 
(a tola is 210 grains) but after it only tolas. At this 
Shahjehan was very angry, and punished the unfortunate 
jeweller by confiscating all his goods. 

After the death of Shahjehan it became the pi'operty of 
his successors, and at last fell into the hands of Mohamed 
Shah. 

In the year 1738 the cruel Nadir having conquered India 
arrived at Delhi, and Mohamed was at Jiis mercy. Nadir 
took possession of all the gold and jewels in his treasury, but 
he was secretlv informed that the Kohinoor, the most valuable 
of them all, was still retained by IVIohaiued who wore it con¬ 
cealed 111 his turban. Nadir forthwith beyan to contrive how 
he should obtain possession of it. At last one day, willi a 
threat show of friendship, he said, “ Come, let us exchange 
turbans.” Knowing there was no help for it, Mohamed 
placed his turban in the hands of the cunning Nadir. A 
common sort of man would have been embarrassed at such a 
time, but, it is said, that he did it without a moment’s liesita- 
tion and in such a calm manner that Nadir thought he must 
have been misinformed, but w'hen he had opened it privately 
in his own house and saw it glitter among the folds of the 
turban his joy knew no bounds, and he gave it tlio name of 
The Kohinoor, viz., “ The Mountain of Light.” ' 

After his death it fell into the hands of Ahmed Shah 
together with the kingdoms of Cabul and Kandahar, and his 
successors possessed it one after another. Afterwards, wdieii 
the King of Cabul, Shah Suja, having lost his kingdom, came 
to India he brought it with him as his most precious posses¬ 
sion. He lived at Lahore in honourable captivity in the 
power of Runjeet Sing, who, in order to obtain the Kohinoor 
persecuted the wife of Shah Suja. At last she said to him,If 
you will release my husband from prison, you shall have the 

M 6 
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Koliinoor.” Kuiijeet did release him, and then Suja appointed 
a day, saying, “ On that day the jewel shall be yours.” 

On the day appointed Eiihjeet went to Shah Suja’s house 
accompanied by his attendants and some skilful jewellers. 
The suitable ^salutations having passed, they were silent for 
nearly an hour. Neither of them spoke a word. At last 
Eunjeet, not being able to bear it any longer, whispered in 
the ear of one of his attendants that he should tell Shah Suja 
wliat he come for. Shortly after a servant arrived bearing a 
bag tightly closed, and placed it very carefully on a cloth 
spread between the two kings. For another hour no one 
spoke—the whole assembly was silent—Eunjeet’s patience 
being again exhausted lie made a sign to an attendant to take 
and open the bag. Thus it fell into the hands of the King 
of the I’unjaub. He was so delighted that he made a great 
feast and gave handsome presents to liis dependants. 

It remained in the possession of his successors till it fell 
into the hands of the English Government, wdien Dhuleep Sing, 
being a minor, was under its protection. Lord Dalhousie pro¬ 
posed to send it as a present to the great Queen. Two English 
ofiicers having chaige of it came to England, and on the 3rd of 
June, 1850, it was presented to the great Queen Victoria. 

The shape of the Kohinpor not being considered very 
beautiful, it was shown to some English jewellers. They said 
there were some flaws in the upper part of it, consequently 
its lustre could not be increased unless it was cut a good deal 
more. F>ut at last a London jeweller said he could make it 
brighter without much clipping, and produced a pattern of the 
shape it ought to be. The great Queen issued her command^ 
and it was cut to that shape. The Kohinoor was formerly 
like half an egg, now it is like a half blown rose, and is in 
weight little more than four tolas, viz., about four rupees. 
Hampstead. Emma Comyn. 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

The Madras School Book and Vernacular Literature Society, 
which has now existed sixty years, tries to diffuse useful knowledge 
by supplying school books cheaply, as well as other books, English 
and vernacular, which may help to promote mental and moral 
improvement. It has brought out a large number of excellent 
vernacular books (Tamil and Telugu chiefly), translations . and 
original, and its Magazine Janminodini^ which is still edited by 
Mr. Krishnama Gharriar, has become increasingly popular. Amongst 
the subjects of the Magazine for 1879 are popular accounts of 
natural phenomena, short biographies, stories of animals, fables 
and miscellaneous subjects, such as Tact in Business, Chat about 
Character, Intelligent Observation, Penny Banks, &c. The Society 
receives a Government Grant, and Mr. H. B. Grigg, Director of 
Public Instruction, has succeeded Colonel Macdonald, on the 
latter’s departure from Madras, as its President. 

A Society with somewhat similar objects is the Gujerat Ver¬ 
nacular Society, at Ahmedabad. It aims at encouraging vernacular 
literature, spreading useful knowledge and promoting education. 
The Report for the year 1879 states that 2,040 volumes had been 
sold during the year, four-fifths of which were publications of the 
Society. The Buddhi Brakash, a monthly Magazine, continue.s to 
be published, and circulating to the number of 600. A pai't of 
the Society’s work is to give prizes for books and essays. One 
subject proposed was Famines in India, and the prize was adjifdged 
to Mr. £. J. Khory, on condition of his making certain improve¬ 
ments. Among the subjects advertised for a prize is, How to 
encourage the cultivators and artizans to save and invest their 
earnings, and the reasons why they do not avail themselves of the 
Government Savings’ Banks. The general object of this Society 
is to encourage Vernacular literature, “ to propagate useful 
knowledge and to promote education.*' Rao Sahib Mahipatram 
Rnpram, Nilkanth, continues to act a.s Hon. Sec. 

The Hon. Morarji Goculdas, C.I.E., of Bombay, died October 
16th, in consequence of a carriage accident at Poona, at the age of 
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47. He was a man of remarkable self reliance and industry. As 
a mill owner he achieved great success, and those he employed 
were treated by him with the greatest fairness and consideration. 
He established schools for the children who worked in his mills. 
He was a member of the Bombay Legislative Council, and co- 
oiierated in numerous public undertakings. His loss will be 
deeply felt in Bombay. 

We have received from Mr. Kalabhai Lallubhai, Hon. Sec. of 
the Roychand Dipchaud Girls’ School, at Surat, the report which 
was presented on the occasion of the distribution of prizes, when 
the Bishop of Bombay presided. The Committee state that the 
Schools had been carried on successfully through the year, and that 
the number of girls had been, in the Gopipura School, I7£i; and 
in the Haripura School, 139; which was in both cases an increase. 
The average attendance had been satisfactory, and one important 
improvement is that the girls are kept at school longer than 
formerly. They used to be withdrawn just when they were 
beginning to acquire a love of learning, but now they often stay 
till the age of fourteen. This is partly owing to the Committee 
having engaged a qualified lady teacher. A separate room for her 
class having become a necessity, the Committee at first hired one, 
but lately they have been able to build a room by the help of a 
contribution from the Hope Memorial Fund. The result of the 
examination was good, the teachers are zealous, and the pupils in¬ 
dustrious. Several of the most important citizens of Surat have 
shown their interest in the schools by giving prizes. Rao Bahadur 
Jugjivundas Khushaldas, Deputy Collector, is Treasurer, and Mr. S. 
N. Tagore is Acting President, The report continues:—“ The 
state of the schools proves that the desire to give girls the same 
education as boys is taking a firmer hold on the minds of native 
parents, esjiecially on the minds of the educated, and considering 
the fact that during the last seven years the number of pupils has 
increased on an average fifteen every year, and bearing in mind the 
prejudices entertained a few years back and still prevailing among 
some classes, the Committee feel that the friends and supporters of 
female education cannot fail to look on the above circumstances 
as of great significence.” 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The Hon. Sir Ashley Eden, K.O.SJ., Lieutenant-OoTemor of 
Bengal, has appointed Babu Ambika Chum Sen, M.A., and Sjud 
Sakhawat Hossein, B.A., a native of Behar, to the two Scholar* 

4 • 

ships of 4200 a year each, recently created by the Bengal Govern* 
ment, to be held at the Royal Agricultural College. 

Mr. Upendra Krishna Dutt (Univ. College and private study) 
has passed in the First Division of the Second B.Sc, Examination 
of the University of London. 

Mr. E. Patoll has passed the L.S.A. Examination, T ondon. 

Mr. Rahim Buksch passed some months ago t^o Primary 
Examination of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Mr. R. D. Fhookan, Mr. N. F. Bhandara and Mr. N. L. Ghosh 
have passed the Examination in Roman Law held at the Inns of 
Court last term. 

Mr. Ibrahim Ahmed has passed the Preliminary Examination 
for the Bar, and has been admitted as a student of the Inner 
Temple. 


We beg to inform Anti-II^formation that we cannot insert articles 
without being informed of the name .and address of the writer. 


NOTICE TO THE HON. SECRETARIES OF THE BRANCHES 
AND COMMITTEES IN INDIA 
OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

In order to place the Journal on a self-supporting basis, the London 
Committee have decided to raise the charge made for it to the folloM'ing 
rates :— 

For 100 or over. 3/fi per yearly copy. 

Under 100. 4/ 

Tlte Committee also Hnd it necessary to request that the sums paid be 
in Bterliug money, The new rates will commence from January 1, 18S1. 


E. A. MANNING, //on. Sec. 
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G.C.S.I., Dewan of the Nizam. 
Rdja Sir T. Madava Row, K.C.S.1. 
Sir Albert Sassoon, K.C.S.I. 


Life Members. 


H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 

Rt. Hon. the Earl of Northbrook, 
G.C.S.I. 

H.H. the Maharaja of Burdwan. 
H.H. the Mahdrdja Holkar, G.C.S.I. 
H.H. the Mahdrdja of Mysore. 

H.H. the Mahdrdja Gaokwar of 
Baroda. 


' Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal, 
G.C.S.I. 

Her Highness the Princess of 
Tanjore, I.C.I. 

Rt. Hon. Sir James Ferotjsson, Bart. 
Her Highness the Maharani Sub- 
NOMOYE, I.C.I. 

Hugh ALason, Esq., Manchester. 


CORUESPONDINO MEMBERS. 


Lady Bowbino, Exeter. 

Alan Green well. Esq., Clifton. 
John Cash, Esq., Coventry. 

Rev. R- Lant Carpenter, Biidport. 
Professor Max MUlleb, Oxford. 

Mrs. Clarke, Oxford. 

Dr. Warakbb, Trinity HaU, Camb. 
G. S. CoxwsLL, Esq., Southampton. 

J. W. Dowbon, Esq., Norwich. 

Rev. Canon Qrebnwell,M. A. .Durham. 
Miss Jenneb, Wenvoe, Cardiff. 

John Lofton, Leeds. 

Philip Mahpield, Esq., Northampton. 
Jerom Murob, Esq., Bath. 

W, W. HtmvBB, G.t.E., LL.D.. Edin- 

burgh. 

Mrs. Tbokpsok» Glosgov. 


General Eaton, Bureau of Education 
Washington, U.S. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows, New York, U.8. 
G.L.T1arrison. Esq., Philadelphia,U.S. 
W. R. Ware, Esq., Boston, U.S. 

M. L^on F^er, Paris. 

Rt. Hon. E. Olivacrona, Judge of the 
Supreme Courtof Sweden,Stockholm. 
Dr. F. Yon Holtzendorpf, Monioh. 
Professor Weber, Berlin. 

Dr. Beoker, Darmstadt. 

M. Gustave Moynier, Geneva. 

Dr. C. SiRABBURaHEB, Warsaw. 

Dr. OuiLLAUiix, Neuohdtel. 

Dr. Jours Jolly, Wuitzbupg. 

Carl Lodwso, Esq., Hamburg. 

F. W-KBBiuiKOS, Esq., Vsnim. 



CX>MMITTEE. 


StkD/Auebb Au, £kiq. 

Dr. and Mrs.. Beddoe. 

Percy W. Bunting, Esq. 

Mrs. Gaueli.. 

Mrs. Carpenter. 

Miss S. D. CoiiUET. 

Mrs. Herbert Cowell. 

Ed. Cboogan, Esq., &MrB.CROGGAN. 
Sir R. H. Davies, K.C.S.I. 

Sir Barrow H. Ellis, K.C.S.I. 
Mrs. J. G. Pitch. 

G. S. V. Fitzgerald, Esq. 

Rev. the Hon. W. H. Fremantle. 
Colonel P. T. Pr#nch. 

J. J. Gazdar, Esq. 

Dr. Goodbye. 

Alan Green well. Esq. 

Rowland Hamilton, Esq. 

Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.S.I. 
Lady Hobhouse. 


Colonel Keatinoe, V.O., C.S.I. 
Rev. James Long. 

Thomas Massey, Esq. 

Samuel Mobley, Esq., M.P. 

Mrs. James Mowatt. 

Sir William Muir, E.C.S.I. 

O. C. Mulliok, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. Pebcival. 

Hodgson Pbatt, Esq. 

Miss Teschemacher. 

C. J. Thomas, Esq., J.P. 

A. D. Tyssen, Esq. 

Miss Vennino. 

Dr. Forbes Watson. 

James Watson, Esq. 

W. S. Whitworth, Esq. 

Professor MonierWilliamSj.C^ I.E., 
D.C.L., LL.D. 

Miss Winkworth. 

Mrs. Henry Woodrow. 


27ie /allowing! gentlemen fonn a Suh~ComviUtee for undertaking the sujiervieion 
^ young Indian studente, if desireil by parents :— 

The Richt Honourable the Earl of , Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.S.I. 

I^RTHBROOK, G.C.S.I. Sir R. H. Davies, K.C.S.I. 

Sir Barrow H. Ellis, KiC.S.I. Gebai.i> S. V. Fitzgerald, Esq. 


SEOKETARV OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE. 

Captain McNeile, (> John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

HON. SECRETARY. 

Miss E. A. Manning, 35 Blomfield Road, Maida HiU, London, W. 

TREASURER. 

Francis R. S. Wyllie, Esq., East India United Service Club, S.W. 

(BRISTOL) LOCAL TREASURER. 

Alan Green well, Esq., 3 Buckingham Vale, Clifton. 


Branches and Local Committees in India. 

BENGAL BRANCH. 

President : The Honourable Sir Ashley Eden, K.C.S.I. 
Vice-Presidents : The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 

H.H. the MahAr&ja of Vizianagram, H.H. the Mah&rdja of Burdwan, 
H.H. the Maharani Surnomoye, I.C.I., Lady Garth, 

H. Beverley, Esq., C.S. 

Hon. Secretaries : Mrs. J. B. Knight and Manomohun Ghose, Esq. 

BOMBAY BRANCH. 

Patron: His Excellency Sir James Fergusson, Bart. (J.P.), C.I.E. 
President : Sir Jamsetjee Jejebbhoy, Bart. 
Vice-President : The Hon. Raymond West. 

Hon. Secretaries : Bal Mangesh Wagl^, Es^ , Barrister-at-Law and 
K. M. Shroff, Esq., 6 Mody Street, Fort, Bombay. 

MADRAS BRANCH. 

Vice-Presidents : The Lady Mary Grenville. The Jagherdar of Arnee. 
Chairman of Committee : H. B. Grigg, Esq., Director of Public Instruction. 
Vice-Chairman : The Hon. G. N. Gujapathi Row. 

Hon. Seorbtaries : Hon. Mir Hamayan Jah Bahadur, C.I.E., and 

Chentsal Row, Esq. 

AHMEDABAD. 

Hon. Local Sec. : Rao Sahib Mahipatbam Bufram Nilkanxe. 

BANGALORE. 

Hon. Looix Sec. : Mr, V. C. Moonbsawmy Moodeuar. 

RANGOON. 

Boar. LooAXr Sxo. i Mr. M. Hla OttnOi 
OBYLON. 

Boar. Local 8m. i P. Oooauju Swahy, Ootombe. 



